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Unusual  Story 

•  •  •  Going  To  Out- of --the -Way  Places  To  Get  It! 


^Lisbon,  Portugal 
^London,  England 
*Las  Piodras,  Venezuela 
*Lourdes,  France 
*Lu^?lt»r^witxerland 
•Lexentbourg 
^Madrid,  Spain 

El, 

Bguo^ 
n  Gulf 

ezuela 

^ralia 

a  •>.r 


*San  Juan,  Puerto  Rko 
*San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 
*Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Canada 
*Seoul,  Korea 
^Seville,  Spain 
*Sitka,  Alaska 
*Sinkiang, 

Northwest  China 
*Skagway,  Alaska 
v*St.  Thomas, 

Virgin  Islands 
TS^ckholm,  Sweden 
rSu^imaniya,  Iraq 
^Suv^Fiji  Islands 
*Sydn^,  Australia 
*Td|iiti\ 

'^Tamotain,  Caroline 
Islands 
*yangier  \ 

*TeguVigalpa,  Honduras 


*Adana,  Turkey 
*Addis  Ababa 
*Adelaide,  Australia 
^Alaska  Highway 
*Algiers 

*Alsaee>Lorraine  (Colmar) 
*Amman,  Transfordan  . 
*Amsterdam,  Holland  / 
*Anchorage,  Alaska 
*Angaur,  Palau  Islam 
*Ankara  / 

*Asmara,  Eritrea  A 
*Athens 

^Auckland,  New  2^ 
*Baalbek,  Lebandp 
*Babelthuap,  Palau  IS 
*Baghdad  /  '4  / 

*Balboa,  CanalAztome 
*Barcelona 
*Bardufoss,  Ncw.wqy 
*Beirut  L' 

^Belize,  British]  Hoi  durds 
*Berlin,  Germany.  Ip- 

*Biarritx  \  ‘\  \ 

^Blueberry,  \  \  \ 

British  Coluimia  \*  -‘\ 
*Bodo,  Norway  \  \ 

'*Bogota,  Colombia^',  y 
*Bordeaux  \  ••  \ 

^Bremen,  GermanyX  \ 
^Brisbane,  AustraliaX  ' 
♦Cairo 

♦Calgary,  Alberta  \ 

♦Canberra,  Australia 
♦Cannes,  France 
♦Canton,  China 
♦Capetown,  South  Africa 
♦Caracas,  Venezuela 
♦Carcassonne.  France 
♦Carcross, 

Yukon  Territory 
♦Carmen,  Mexico 
♦Cartagena,  Colombia 
♦Casablanca, 

French  Morocco 


/tiar  es  Salapm,  '. 
AfrKa  - 

.  *Mmohtbh,-Jilberta, 
/  Canada  / 

y  ♦fcssen/Geripany 
.^Fdirb^ks,  Alaska 
♦Fort  l^lsoK 
\m  British  Columbia 

^  *Frankfur^  Germany 
/  k  *Geneyof  qj8iitzerlan( 


giran 

wn,  Alaska 

ipan 

dnce 

ebanon 

ibya 

Norway 

erican 

esia 

nisia 

tanon 

Marshall  Islands 
Tanganyika 
<fV^ican  City 
♦Wiesbaden,  Germany 
^ylotymbou,  Cyprus 
♦Yaan,  China 
♦Yap,  American  Micronesia 
♦York,  England 
♦Zanzibar 


♦Porkala,  F^and 
^^f^rt  au  Prince,  HaiK 
of  Spoin,  Trii^ 
’^a^t,  French  Moroc< 
^oppMo,  Italy  •  "  V/ 


♦Ka>vjuricbyy  T 
'N(avalltiKGrdee>''''^ — J 
♦Kdi^ikal^^^^yU«ka  T 
♦Kirkehef,  Norway — /_ 
♦Kirkuk,  Iriiq..^^  / 
♦Komotene,  GreOco— L 
♦Kongwa,  Tanganyika 
♦Kumbum  Lamasary, 
Chinghai,  China 
♦Kweisui,  Suiyuan,  China 
♦Landsberg,  Germany 
♦Linz,  Austria 


^♦^toniko  \ 

♦Spn^Jose,  CostaJHca 


fi  KITCHENERWATERLOO  RECORD 
V  gives  99.4%  COVERAGE  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  TWIN  CITY  MARKET 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  in  Western  Ontario  have  an 
annual  production  exceeding  $97,500,000 — 9th  largest  in 
Canada.  Their  156  industries  include  tires,  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  furniture,  leather,  meat  packing,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  buttons.  The  combined  population  of  52,000 
is  served  by  474  retail  outlets  doing  annual  business  of 
more  than  $18,000,000.  Throughout  this  thriving  market. 
The  Record  is  a  powerful  sales  medium  with  22.000 
circulation,  delivered  to  99.4%  of  the  homes  in  the  two 
cities.  That  the  community  is  growing  is  indicated  by 
an  ambitious  program  of  public  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  additions  to  the  municipal  hospital  and  high  school 
and  a  projected  civic  auditorium. 


KITCHENER¬ 

WATERLOO 

RECORD 

INSTALLS 

NEW 

UNITUBULAR 

PRESS 


To  give  its  readers  and  advertisers  a  bigger,  better  paper  with 
all  the  advantages  of  full  r.o.p.  color.  The  Record  built  an 
addition  to  its  plant  and  installed  a  new  36-page  Goss  Duplex 
Unitubular  Press. 

The  new  press  is  composed  of  eight  four-page  units  and 
two  folders.  A  ninth  unit  will  be  installed  soon,  giving  the 
press  a  capacity  of  36  pages.  The  modern  air  conditioned 
press  room  is  designed  to  accommodate  12  printing  units  for 
a  top  capacity  of  48  pages,  and  additional  units  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  required.  Color  facilities  provide  for  printing  ads 
and  features  in  one,  two,  or  three  colors  and  black. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8 

Duplex  Division;  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 


A  Newspaper  Reports 

on  Itself 


4prowtli:*lll  iiouriNhod  it 

Now,  at  year’s  start, the  Herald  Tribune 
measures  its  own  efforts  and  finds  that 
1948  has  been  kind. 

It  has  mirrored  the  year’s  eventful 
chain  of  days  with  a  total  of  some  145,- 
000  individual  news  stories  combed 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  the 
width  of  the  world. 

During  the  year  the  Herald  Tribune 
has  grown.  It  has  grown  in  editorial 
and  business  stature,  in  readership,  and 
in  its  deep  determination  to  give 
America  an  alert,  progressive  and  read¬ 
able  newspaper. 


Voulhful  ininilM— new  preMN<‘N 

Into  the  paper  during  1948  has  been 
poured  the  devotion  and  hard  work  of 
the  2000  largely  anonymous  men  and 
women  who  make  up  its  staff  ...  in¬ 
cluding  probably  the  most  gifted  group 
of  young  key  people  ever  to  pilot  a 
major  publication. 

At  its  headquarters  on  West  41st  Street, 
the  Herald  Tribune  has  had  to  spread 
out  into  a  neighboring  building,  and 
has  just  completed  the  most  modern 
pressroom  in  the  country,  containing 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars’  worth  of 
new  printing  equipment. 


IVew  readers:  tli«»y  lielptMl 

That  new  pre.ssroom  will  be  kept  busy. 
For,  according  to  the  latest  available 
circulation  figures,  the  Herald  Tribune 
was  the  only  standard-sized  newspaper 
in  New  York  that  actually  expanded 
its  readership  in  1948.  This  stems  from 
a  friend-making  quality  which  seems 
to  cause  infectious  belief  in  the  maxim 
’’You’re  missing  plenty  if  you  don’t 
read  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.” 


<pood  huNiiiei«N 

As  with  most  businesses,  1948  goes 
down  on  the  Herald  Tribune’s  books 
as  a  good  year.  True,  expenses  seemed 
determined  to  run  a  nip-and-tuck  race. 
But  both  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue  reached  an  all-time  high. 
Thanks  to  the  loyalty  and  interest  of 
readers  and  advertisers,  the  figures 
closed  on  the  healthy  side. 


IS'ever  a  nioinont 

The  Herald  Tribune,  ever  restless  to 
bring  the  world  into  sharper  focus  for 
its  readers,  tucked  many  innovations 
into  its  pages  in  ’48.  Some  were  small- 
scale  conveniences,  like  the  new -style 
television  program  listing. 

Other  additions  were  difficult  to  over¬ 
look  even  if  you  happened  to  be  an 
ivory-towered  hermit.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  beat  his  sword  into  a  per¬ 
sonal  epic  of  the  war  years,  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  carried  a  good  portion 
of  it,  also  handling  its  distribution  to 
other  leading  papers  throughout  the 
world. 

A  Rose  named  Billy  pitched  his  neon 
horseshoes  on  the  first  page  of  the 
second  section  and  joined  that  goodly 
Herald  Tribune  company  which  in¬ 
cludes  such  luminaries  as  Lippmann. 
the  Alsops,  Thomson,  Gannett,  Howard 
Barnes,  H.  T,  Weoster  and  those  two 
talented  individualists,  John  Crosby 
and  Red  Smith. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  Bureau  chief 
Bert  Andrews,  not  content  with  having 
already  tucked  away  two  major  jour¬ 
nalism  awards,  wound  up  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  reporting  on  national 
affairs. 

and  thin^N 

Busy  as  they  were.  Herald  Tribune 
.staffers  bad  time  during  the  year  to 
add  substantially  to  an  already  long 
and  distinguished  HT-authored  book¬ 
shelf. 

And  if  that  isn’t  enough  to  prove  the 
enduring  readability  of  the  paper  dur¬ 
ing  1948,  there  is  lots  of  other  evidence. 
Arthur  Koestler’s  powerful  pieces  on 
Palestine  .  .  .  Homer  Bigart’s  fearless 
(correspondence  from  Greece  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  .  .  .  novelist  John  Steinbeck  and 
photographer  Robert  Capa  telling  their 
inside-Russia  story  .  .  .  Britain’s 
Rebecca  West  scanning  the  political 
conventions  ...  all  were  bonus  features 
added  to  the  Herald  Tribune  during 
1948  because  the  editors  feel  that  any¬ 
thing  which  clarifies  news  is  valuable 
to  the  reader. 

C'4»riiniN  and  fri«>iidlin<>NN 

As  a  public  service  institution,  the  New 


York  Herald  Tribune  in  1948  completed 
many  and  varied  extra-curricular  as¬ 
signments...  ranging  from  a  Children’s 
Book  Festival  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum. 

On  October  18th.  Bernard  Baruch 
opened  the  17th  Annual  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Forum  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  a 
world -watched  three-day  session  on 
"Our  Imperiled  Resources.”  Last 
March,  a  similar  Forum  for  High 
School  Students  was  attended  by  young 
people  from  this  and  North  European 
countries.  The  intent  of  both  Forums 
was  identical  with  the  paper’s  purpose 
...  to  let  the  people  know,  to  help  them 
think  out  issues  on  their  own. 

The  Herald  Tribune  Home  Institute, 
that  helpful  homebody,  answered  some 
200,000  mail  and  telephone  inquiries, 
and  the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund  sent  8500  children  away  to  the 
country  for  vacations  at  camps  and  at 
private  hom(>s  in  Friendly  Towns. 


lleni»<«ra<‘y*N  aiiiliawMador 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
European  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  continued  printing  its 
steady  current  of  facts  to  some  69,000 
people  in  27  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  including  some  of 
the  areas  where  the  windows  are  dark 
with  iron  curtains. 


ANNi;£nm<>nt :  th*^  futur«> 

Even  as  you  and  your  neighbor,  the 
Herald  Tribune  faces  the  future  con¬ 
fidently  but  not  smugly.  We  don’t 
know  for  sure  whether  1949  will  find 
the  air  cleared,  or  further  fogged. 

We  do  know  this.  Whatever  happiens, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  will  be 
there  to  cover  the  story,  to  bring  the 
true  facts  and  their  interpretation  to  its 
readers — without  commitments,  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  without  angles.  Our  read¬ 
ers  know  how  profoundly  we  mean  this. 

To  be  a  good  newspaper,  to  be  a  truth¬ 
ful  newspaper,  to  be  a  successful  news¬ 
paper,  is  our  job  in  any  year  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  free  American  press. 

We  take  this  as  our  assignment  for 
1949. 


Heralii 


NEW^YORK 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 


For  a  holiday  that’s  really  unusual,  Stop  at  Las  Vegas  en  route  to  or 
visit  this  unique  resort  blessed  with  from  Los  Angeles.  There’s  a  variety 
an  invigorating,  health- building  of  Streamliner  and  other  fine  serv- 
climate.  Near  Las  Vegas  is  gigantic  ice  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 

Hoover  Dam,  an  unforgettable  Kansas  City.  You’ll  enjoy  a  restful 

spectacle  .  .  .  also  amazing  Death  ride  over  Union  Pacific’s  smooth 

Valley,  a  delightful  oasis  in  colorful  roadbed,  plus  excellent  meals  and 

desert  land  surroundings.  service. 

Write  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska,  for  information  regarding  Las  Vegas. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

?^oa.d  the  ^tteamlineti 
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How  to  tune  a  piano ! 


The  piano’s  out  of  tune.  So  we’ll  chop 
it  up.  Then  we’ll  get  a  tin  hom  instead. 

Sure,  these  men  are  crazy. 

But  they’re  using  the  same  kind 
of  thinking  a  lot  of  people  have  been 
using  on  the  American  economic 
system  lately. 

Our  American  way  isn’t  perfect. 
We  still  have  our  ups  and  downs  of 
prices  and  jobs.  We’ll  have  to  change 
that.  But  even  so,  our  system  works 
a  lot  better  than  the  second-rate 
substitutes  being  peddled  by  some 
countries  we  could  mention. 

It  works  better  because  of  a  few 
simple  things.  We  are  more  inventive, 
and  we  know  how  to  use  machine 
power  to  produce  more  goods  at 
lower  cost.  We  have  more  skilled 
workers  than  any  other  country.  We 
believe  in  collective  bargaining  and 
enjoy  its  benefits.  And  we  Americans 
save — and  our  savings  go  into  new 
tools,  new  plants,  new  and  better 
machines. 

Because  of  this,  we  produce  more 
every  working  hour  . .  .  and  can  buy 
more  goods  with  an  hour’s  work 


than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

We  can  make  the  system  work 
even  better,  too:  by  all  of  us  working 
together  to  turn  out  more  for  every 
hour  we  work — through  better  ma¬ 
chines  and  methods,  more  power, 
greater  skills,  and  by  sharing  the 
benefits  through  higher  wages,  lower 
prices,  shorter  hours. 

It’s  a  good  system.  It  can  be  made 
better.  And  even  now  it  beats  any¬ 
thing  that  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  to  offer. 

So — let's  tune  it  up,  not  chop  it 
down. 

Want  to  help?  Mail  this! 

I  want  to  help. 

I  know  that  higher  wages,  lower  prices, 
shorter  hours  and  larger  earnings  can 
all  result  from  producing  more  goods 
for  every  hour  all  of  us  work. 

Therefore,  I  will  ask  myself  how  I  can 
work  more  effectively  every  hour  I  am 
on  the  job,  whether  I  am  an  employee, 
an  employer,  a  professional  man  or  a 
farmer. 

/  will  encourage  those  things  which 
help  us  produce  more  and  add  to  every¬ 
one’s  prosperity — things  like  greater 


A  message  prepared  by 

THE  ADVERTISING  COUNCIL 
a  non-profit  organisation 
supported  by  labor,  business 
and  the  public 

Published  in  the  Public  Interest  by 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


use  of  mechanical  power,  better  ma¬ 
chines,  better  distribution  and  better 
collective  bargaining. 

I  will  boost  the  good  things  in  our 
set-up,  and  help  to  get  rid  of  the  bad. 

I  will  try  to  learn  all  I  can  about  why 
it  is  that  Americans  have  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  “The 
Miracle  of  America,’’  which  explains 
clearly  and  simply,  how  a  still  better 
living  can  be  had  for  all,  if  we  all  work 
together. 

I - 

(Public  Policy  Committee 
The  Advertising  Council,  Inc 
11  West  42nd  Street 
I  New  York  18,  New  York 

I  Nnme 

I  AHHrcaa  ,■  | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Gold  Medal  Awards  for  1948 


Tiik  Anm’ai  t.oi  1)  Mkdai  Awards  oI  the  Naiional 
lioard  ol  Fire  I'lideru  i  in  i  s  af>aiii  w  ill  Ik-  pri  st-im-d  lo 
the  nation's  pievs  and  radio  loi  oiiisiandin<>  ptihlii  serv¬ 
ice  in  (ire  preveniioii  dui  inj^  i<i|><. 

A  gold  medal  or  .S-,(k».oo  in  (ash  w  ill  he  awarded  lo  ihe 
daily  new's|)a|)er  and  lo  the  weekh  lu  w  s|)a|>er  w  hose 
calll|)ai^ns  on  lire  |)ie\ention.  in  the  opinion  of  impar¬ 
tial  judges,  have  conn  ilnited  most  to  the  wellare  ol  their 
com  in  uni  lies. 

Ill  addition  to  the  gold  medals,  honorahle  meniioii 
(itations  w  ill  Ik- awarded  loi  distinguished  ai  hiev(-ment 
in  ea(  h  c  lass. 

Identic al  awards  will  he  made  in  the  radio  lield. 

Everv  year,  through  their  puhlic  service  campaigns. 
ncw-spa|K“rs  and  radio  siai-’on-  in  hundreds  ol  towns  all 


over  the  l  iiiied  Stales  help  their  communities  gain  a 
greater  saleiv  Irom  lire. 

Fhese  campaigns  streiiglheii  lire  departments,  build¬ 
ing  codes,  saletv  ordinances,  and  stimulate  iiicreased  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  c  ivic  organizations  vvorkiiig  to  pre- 
vc-iii  liies  and  save  livc-s.  It  is  in  recognition  of  such  pro- 
iouiidlv  worthwhile  services  that  the  awards  have  been 
made  aimually  since  ic) 1 1. 

You  are  invited  to  nominate  your  newspaper  lor  the 
ic).jS  awards.  .\ll  clailv  and  weekly  newspapers  and  all 
radio  stations  are  eligible.  .Mention  or  lack  of  mention 
of  the  National  Board  will  not  be  a  lactor  in  the  judg¬ 
ing.  For  entry  lorms  and  lor  suggestions  regarding  tlie 
maierials  and  make-up  of  the  entries,  see  your  local  lire 
chief  or  write  the  National  Board  of  Fire  L'nderwriters. 


WINXKRS  FOR  1  (>47— Juv/rz/cv/ A/r/y  /  / . /g./cV 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

GOLD  MSDALISr 

Chelsea  tAeiiing  Recoul . (.Iu-lst-a.  Mas'. 

HONORABLl  MtNTION  CITATIONS 

Fort  Collins  Coloi adoan . Foi  l  Collins.  Colo. 

lx-\in;;ion  Feailer . Lexingion.  kv. 

Caiilewille  Dailv  |oiirn.il . C.olle\\ille.  kans. 

C.hrislian  .Siienie  Moiiiloi . Iloslon.  .Mass. 

Meridian  Star . Meridian.  Miss. 

Cfrand  Rapids  I’u-ss . Cirand  Rapids.  .Mich. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

GOLD  MEDALIST 

S\ raense-Wauasee  Jonrnal . .Sxraciise.  Ind. 

HONORABLE  MENTION  CITATIONS 

Skokie  File . Chicago.  III. 

D.iwson  Springs  Progress . Dawson  Springs.  k\. 

(.c-rnianiown  Coinier . Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(aansion  ilerald . Cranston.  R.  I. 

Williams  County  Farmer’s  I'ress . Williston,  N.  Dak. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  John  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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NEWS  THAT  SPARKS  ACnON 

Executives  plan  business  moves  in  the  light  of  vital 
spot  facts  they  get  in  the  Journals  of  Commerce 


.. 

'  '  i 

* 

i\0^ 

vnP 

Jr  - 

Each  day’s  events  can  affect  the  profits  of 
business  and  industry. 

A  policy  announcement  by  the  President. 
A  drought  in  a  distant  land.  An  impending 
strike  in  X-industry. 

To  many  a  business,  issues  like  this  carry 
vital  implications.  New  scarcities?  An  in¬ 
crease  in  demand?  A  hike  in  prices?  New  con¬ 
trol  factors?  A  marketing  bottleneck?  An 
inventory  squeeze?  A  narrowed  profit  margin? 

Each  day  the  Journals  of  Commerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  spotlight  all  the  significant 
news  for  business  and  industry.  These  complete 
daily  business  newspapers  are  edited  solely  for 
business,  industrial  and  financial  interests. 
Spot  dispatches  from  a  world-wide  staff  and 
exclusive  business-angled  news  features,  fun- 
neled  down  to  the  specific  interests  of  man¬ 
agement  executives. 

To  the  200,000  Journal  of  Commerce  read¬ 
ers  this  is  the  day’s  most  vital  news.  Each 
morning  they  scan  their  Journal  of  Commerce, 
interpret  the  facts  and  make  decisions  to 
meet  the  indicated  conditions. 

No  other  source  of  business  news  is  as  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic  as  the  Journals  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  daily  newspapers  that  spark  action. 


When  you  quote  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  you  can  be  sure  that  what  you 
quote  is  the  product  of  sound,  thorough  journalism. 

In  the  service  of  American  free  enterprise,  the  Journals  of 
Commerce  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  news  at  its  source  and 
to  authenticate  the  facts  before  releasing  them.  Only  through 
such  realistic  policies  have  these  newspapers  of  business  held 
the  confidence  of  their  readers,  year  after  year. 
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The  New  York  Times  in  1948 
published  the  greatest  volume 
of  advertising  ever  published  by 
a  New  York  newspaper 


35,000,000  lines  an  all-time  high  . . .  In  1948,  The  New  "^’ork  Times  published 

more  than  35,000,000  lines  of  advertising  ...  a  gain  of  2,000,000  lines  over  1947. 

30  years  of  Times  leadership  . . .  1948  was  the  30th  year  The  New  ^  ork  Times 

published  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  in  the  world’s  biggest  and  busiest  market. 

Record  Department  Store  volume...'  Phe  volume  of  full  run  Department 

Store  advertising  published  by  'Phe  New  '^'ork  Times  in  1948  was  the  greatest  e>er  published 
b>  a  New  ^'ork  newspaper. 

Record  Retail  volume..  .'Phe  volume  of  full  run  Retail  advertising  published  by 
'Phe  New  ^’ork  Times  in  1948  was  the  greatest  ever  published  by  a  New  ^’ork  newspaper. 

Biggest  General  volume..  .  Phe  volume  of  (General  advertising  published  by 
'Phe  New  ^ Ork  'Pimes  in  1948  was  the  greatest  eNer  published  by  any  newspaper. 

Biggest  Classified  volume..  .'Phe  M)hiine  of  Classified  advertising  published  by  The 
Ne"  ^ Ork  'Pimes  in  1948  was  the  greatest  ever  published  by  a  New  ^'ork  newspaper ...  more 
than  was  published  b\  the  next  three  .New  ^'ork  newspapers  combined. 

41  years  of  Financial  leadership...  p  he  volume  of  P'inancial  advertising 

published  by  'Phe  New  ^'ork  Pimes  was  the  greatest  published  in  1948  by  any  .New  \'ork 
newspaper.  1948  was  the  4Ist  year  of  Pimes  leadership  in  this  classification. 

Slje  JJurlc  SEintjejsi 

•  ALL  TUH  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRI.NT’ 

MX\  \ORK:  229  West  43rd  Street.  BOs  TO.S;  140  Federal  Street.  CHIC.AGO:  333  North  .Michigan  .Avenue.  DETROIT:  General  Muiori  Building. 

LOS  ANGELES.  Sawyer-Fergufon-Walker  Company.  045  South  Flower-Street.  SAN  FR.ANCISCO  Sawyer- Ferguson -Walker  Co..  Russ  Building. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


PMs  Lead  in  ’48  Gains 
Of  Daily  Circulations 

Morning  and  Sunday  Papers 
Show  Smaller  Increases 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

U.  S.  NEWSPAPER  circulatioas. 


daily  and  Sunday,  not  only 
maintained  their  all-time  high 
levels,  but  actually  showed  small 
gains  in  1948  as  compared  with 
1947. 

Evening  papers  showed  the 
biggest  increase,  registering  a 
1.25%  gain  over  1947.  Morning 
papers,  leaders  in  the  1947-46 
daily  comparison,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  .53%,  with  Sundays 
gaining  .99%,  while  combined 
morning-evening  dailies  had  a 
gain  of  .89%. 

These  percentages  are  based 
on  the  annual  cross-section  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  publishers’  statements 


to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  for  the  six-month  period, 
ending  Sept.  30,  1948,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  in 
1947. 

The  fact  that  circulations  of 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  not 
only  generally  held  firm,  but 
continued  to  show  slight  in¬ 
creases  over  previous  record- 
breaking  totals,  is  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  vitality  of  news¬ 
paper  readership  at  present-day 
high  subscription  and  single 
copy  prices.  Newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  have  been  rising  stead¬ 
ily  since  the  middle  ’30s,  with 
readers  paying  more  and  more 
for  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 


The  gains  continued  through 
the  war  years,  when  publishers, 
under  newsprint  rationing, 
chose  to  supply  their  readers 
instead  of  giving  advertisers  as 
much  space  as  many  would  have 
liked  to  have  bought.  In  1946, 
the  first  full  postwar  year,  total 
newspaper  circulations  went 
over  the  50  million  mark  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  They  have 
continued  upward  during  the 
past  two  years  and  E&P’s  cross- 
section  survey  indicates  they 
will  probably  hit  close  to  the 
52  million  mark  in  1948. 

Newsprint  shortages  eased  a  bit 
last  year,  permiting  more  ad¬ 


vertising  and  greater  circula¬ 
tions.  People  are  spending 
nickels  instead  of  pennies  for 
their  daily  papers  and  many  are 
paying  12  to  15  cents  a  copy 
for  Sunday  editions.  Home  de¬ 
livery  rates  are  advancing  to 
30  cents  weekly  for  six-day 
papers.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  papers  have  set  the 
pace  with  seven-cent  dailies  and 
corresponding  home  delivery 
prices,  effective  last  October. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cross- 
section  survey,  covering  109 
morning  papers,  149  evening 
dailies,  represents  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  weekday  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  U.  S.,  while  the 
150  Sunday  papers  account  for 
about  three-fourths  of  total  Sun¬ 
day  circulation. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  1948 
and  1947  cross-section  figures, 
based  on  the  six-month  periods, 
ending  Sept.  30.  as  compiled 
from  ABC  records.  (See  ex¬ 
planation  oj  changes  in  compar¬ 
ative  figures  on  page  73.) 


Circulation 

Circulation 

%  Increase 

Sept.  30,  1947 

Sept.  30,  1948 

over  1947 

109  Morning  . 

_ 16.395,611 

16,482,784 

.53% 

149  Evening  . 

_ 16,522,092 

16.729,215 

1.25% 

258  Morning-Evening 
totals  . 

_ 32.917,703 

33.211.999 

.89% 

150  Sunday  . 

_ 37.665,998 

38.037.590 

.99% 

E&P-ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1948 

Period  Ending  Sept  30,  1947 

Period  Ending  SepL  30,  1948 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1947 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

ALABAMA 

DENVER 

SIRMINGHAM 

Poet . 

216,147 

.349.956 

203,323 

336.598 

NMt»-.\ge-Heralil . 

46.880 

160.697 

186,592 

45,111 

151,011 

176,724 

Rocky  Mountain  News . 

112,757 

122,343 

96.153 

106,395 

Port . 

74.005 

74,878 

City  Total . 

112,757 

216.147 

472.299 

96.153 

203,323 

442.993 

Cit>-t  Total . 

46.^ 

234,702 

186392 

45,111 

225,879 

176.724 

CONNECTICUT 

MOBILE 

BRIDGEPORT 

RfosUt,  I^ress,  &.  Press 
Repstr . 

Telegram  Poet,  Sunday  Poet. 

12,278 

71,787 

53.968 

12,240 

70,520 

52,863 

36,442 

63.876 

83,721 

37.222 

65,127 

85.911 

Sunday  Herald . 

100.600 

92.540 

City  Total . 

36.442 

63,876 

83,721 

37,222 

65,127 

85,911 

<  'ity  Total . 

12.278 

71.7S7 

154,568 

12,240 

70,520 

145,403 

PHOENIX 

ARIZONA 

HARTFORD 

Courant . 

61,151 

98.982 

56.300 

95,009 

•triiona  Tiiuui . 

26.135 

*16,425 

Times . 

88.860 

86.344 

Rrpublic  d[  Oaiette . 

38.600 

.30.442 

74,057 

63,073 

34.453 

68.468 

City  Total . 

61,151 

88.860 

98.982 

56.300 

86,344 

95,009 

( ity  Total . 

58.600 

56,577 

74,057 

63,073 

50,878 

68.468 

DELAWARE 

*  1947  hffiirrs  for  six  months  ending  December  31,  1947. 

WILMINGTON 

TUCSON 

News-Joumal-Kvery  Evening 

20,423 

58.979 

21,117 

58.979 

Citiacn . 

19.435 

17, .344 

26.820 

19,059 

14.836 

20.587 

Star . 

21,073 

21,006 

City  Total . 

19,435 

17,344 

26.830 

19.059 

14.836 

20.587 

City  Total . 

20,423 

58.979 

21,073 

21.117 

58,979 

21.006 

FORT  SMITH 

ARKANSAS 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 

Southwest  .American,  Times- 

News . 

117,917 

113.317 

Record,  ^^uthwest  Times- 

Post . 

177,308 

181,133 

172,743 

177.841 

Record . 

16.254 

17,100 

33.193 

16,432 

16,535 

33.136 

Star . 

211.001 

233.488 

213,021 

232.516 

Lity  Total . 

16,254 

17,100 

33,193 

16,432 

16,535 

33.136 

Times  Herald . 

*274,810 

305,612 . 

*•265,224 

308,650 

LITTLE  ROCK 

City  Total . 

tl77,308 

328.918 

720.233 

tl72.743 

326.338 

719,007 

.Xrkansas  Democrat . 

•72,500 

80,172 

70.487 

77,766 

*  .All-Day  Pauer.  t  Does  not  include  Times-Herald. 

.Arkansas  Gasette . 

City  Total . 

LOS  ANGELES 

FiiAfninnp 

95.028 

95.028 

72,500 

CALIFORNIA 

108,085 

188,257 

90.688 

90.688 

70.487 

103.539 

1SI.305 

JACKSONVILLE 

Journal . 

Times  Union . 

123.941 

FLORIDA 

63,067 

127.512 

121,872 

60,473 

126.364 

401,735 

852,068 

409.895 

$60,124 

City  Total . 

123,941 

63,067 

127,512 

121.872 

60.473 

126.364 

nerald  &  Kx press .  .  410.470  . 

DiilyNews .  *293,588  . 

Timw .  412.319  .  789.333 

City  Total .  t814.054  410.470  1.841.401 

•All-Day  PafuT.  t  Does  not  include  Daily  News. 

*295.198 

397.640 

t807.535 

416.067 

416,067 

7.')4.302 

1.614.426 

Herald . 

News . 

City  Total . 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

Indepf'odent . 

150,024 

150,024 

72,427 

72,427 

18.108 

174,720 

73.191 

247,911 

138.052 

138.052 

73.597 

73.597 

14,769 

1.59.644 

76,199 

235,843 

Bee . 

Union . 

103,282 

ti2.S79 

Times . 

31. 2M 

35,117 

28.541 

31,785 

26.844 

.3:<,251 

23.274 

30.227 

City  Total . 

31,264 

18.108 

35,117 

28,541 

14.769 

31.785 

City  Total . 

SAN  DIEGO 

Journal . 

Union . 

Tribune-Sun . 

City  Total . 

^  FRANCISCO 

C'tU*fiuUetin . 

Chronicle . 

Uinmincr . 

.Vews . 

Qty  Total . 

26,844 

103.282 

47,220 

.80,485 

127,705 

33,251 

23,274 

92379 

41,566 

77‘,5ia 

119.129 

30,227 

Times . 

Tribune . 

92,659 

48.886 

107,321 

91,476 

46,248 

105.264 

60.771 

60.771 

115328 

115328 

56,997 

56,997 

109.123 

109.123 

City  Total . 

ATLANTA 

Constitution . 

Journal . 

92.659 

191.414 

48.886 

GEORGIA 

247,i68 

107,321 

224,571 

302.075 

91,476 

180,078 

46,248 

231,360 

105.264 

212,616 

284.422 

i8b'.6iy 

237329 

172,098 

146.710 

318,808 

278,899 

604,717 

175.561 

2,37,325 

IM.270 

275,718 

603,798 

City  Total . 

COLUMBUS 

Enquirer,  Ledger,  l,edger-En- 
quirer  . 

191,414 

16.993 

247.108 

21.585 

526,646 

36.582 

180,078 

16,660 

231.360 

21.631 

497.038 

36,197 

417.348 

S83.6i6 

412.886 

307^28 

879,516 

City  Total . 

SAVANNAH 

16,993 

21.58.5 

36.582 

16,660 

21.631 

36,197 

COLORADO 

17,622 

News . 

45.388 

50.136 

43,976 

48.273 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Liurtte,  Telegraph . 

18,785 

16.884 

18.268 

Presa . 

City  Total . 

45,3^ 

23.909 

23.909 

50.136 

43,976 

24.310 

24.310 

46.273 

Ci^  Total . 

17,622 

18.785 

16.884 

18.268 

(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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Dayton  Daily’s  Epitaph: 
‘Killed  by  High  Costs’ 


DAYTON,  O.  —  Rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs  were  blamed  this 
week  for  the  sa  e  of  the  morning 
Journal  and  the 
evening  Herald 
to  the  Evening 
News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

On  Jan.  10  a 
combined  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald  will 
appear  as  a 
morning  daily. 

The  Dayton 
Daily  News  will 
continue  to  pub- 
1  i  s  h  evenings 
and  Sundays. 

James  M.  Cox,  Young 
former  Ohio  governor  and  1920 
Democratic  presidential  candi¬ 
date.  is  owner  of  the  Evening 
News  Publishing  Co.,  which 
purchased  Dayton's  other  two 
dailies  from  Col.  Lewis  B.  Rock, 
publisher  and  president  and  ma¬ 
jor  stockholder  of  the  Journal- 
Hera!d  Publishing  Co. 

Dwight  E.  Young,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Herald,  will  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  morning  paper. 

Ad  Departments  Merge 
The  Journal  Herald,  it  was 
emphasized  in  statements  by  Col. 
Rock,  Governor  Cox  and  Young, 
will  be  operated  indepently  from 
the  News.  Only  the  advertising 
departments  will  be  merged. 
Editorial,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  building,  although  there  will 
be  reductions  in  personnel. 

No  sale  price  was  revealed. 

In  announcing  the  sale.  Col, 
Rock  asserted  “production  costs 
since  V-J  Day  have  mounted  to 
a  point  that  they  have  created 
conditions  overly  hazardous  now 
and  for  the  future  of  this  prop 
erty.” 

His  statement  continued: 
“Annual  wages  to  mechanical 
production  workers,  a  major  cost 
to  newspapers,  which  before 
Pearl  Harbor  ranged  between 
$2,400  and  $2,800,  now  have 
reached  a  level  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000,  a  fact  which  will 
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startle  most  other  workers  in 
the  community. 

“It  should  not  remain  unsaid 
that  certain  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  units,  unmindful  of  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences,  after  earn¬ 
est  and  repeated  explanations 
and  warnings,  have  insisted  on 
pa.v  check  increases  that  not 
only  have  exceeded  increased 
costs  of  living  but  disregarded 
economic  parity  and  logical  reas¬ 
oning.  In  doing  so  they  have 
contributed  heavily  to  their  own 
present  insecurity,  that  of  their 
fellow  employes  and  the  com¬ 
pany  which  furnished  their 
livelihood.” 

Last  Herald  on  Jan.  8 

Cox  announced  the  final  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald  would  be  is¬ 
sued  Jan.  8.  He  also  explained 
it  was  decided  to  merge  the 
Journal  and  the  Herald  into  a 
morning  newspaper  so  that  both 
the  morning  and  evening  fields 
might  be  adequately  covered. 

In  commenting  on  the  tran.sac- 
tion,  Cox  said: 

“Frankly,  I  did  not  seek  it: 
but  when  the  problem  was 
brought  to  me  I  entered  into  the 
discussion  because  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  an  economic  problem 
was  present.” 

Cox  introduced  this  compari¬ 
son  of  costs  for  the  three  papers: 

1941  1948 

Newsprint  $695,000  $2,283,000 
Mechanical 

Labor  682.000  1,615.200 


Total  $1,377,300  $3,898,200 

Cox  recited  the  record  of 
mergers  around  the  country  in 
recent  years,  and  said,  of  the 
Dayton  situation: 

“Wastage  from  duplication 
runs  into  heavy  figures.  In  the 
Dayton  evening  field  the  News 
and  the  Herald  often  publish  pa¬ 
pers  averaging  40  pages  a  day, 
with  many  issue.s  running  to  44, 
48,  52.  56,  60,  64,  68  and  70  pages. 
These  circulate  in  Dayton  and 
contiguous  area  with  great  du¬ 
plications  in  service.  In  the  city 
of  Dayton  a'one  there  are  in  the 
evening  field  35,000  duplications. 
In  the  change,  economies  both  to 
the  reader  and  the  advertiser 
will  be  found.” 

Young  in  Full  Charge 

Cox  declared  “that  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  policies  of  the 
Journal  Herald  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  exclusively  and  entirely 
by  Dwight  E.  Young.” 

Young.  Dayton  newspaperman 
for  31  years,  announced  that 
four  of  the  five  former  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Herald  will  be  included  in  the 
new  organization.  They  are 
Frank  Grasshoff,  executive  vice- 
president  and  secretary  -  treas¬ 
urer;  John  Moore,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  ( the  same  post  he  held  on 
the  Herald):  James  J.  Morrisey, 
circulation  manager,  and  Thomas 
F.  Gougarty,  mechanical  supper- 
intendent. 

Colonel  Rock  said  his  plans 
for  the  future  are  indefinite.  He 
expects  to  .spend  the  winter  in 


Florida.  John  W.  Sweeterman, 
former  business  and  advertising 
manager,  likewise  said  he  has 
no  immediate  plans. 

Moore  announced  these  edi¬ 
torial  executives; 

James  F.  Carroll,  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page;  Eugene  B.  Moore,  news 
editor;  R.  Marshall  Stross,  City 
editor;  Marj  Heyduck,  women’s 
editor,  and  Bob  Doty,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer. 

The  staff  will  include  person¬ 
nel  from  both  papers. 

Severance  pay  will  be  paid  to 
non-contract  employes  who  can¬ 
not  be  retained  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization,  in  accordance  with 
their  years  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  21  weeks  for  per¬ 
sons  employed  15  years  or  more. 
Contract  workers  will  be  paid  as 
provided  in  their  contracts. 

The  transaction  first  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  Herald  staffers  at 
a  dinner  Sunday  night,  imme¬ 
diate. y  after  which  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  Journal  workers  at  a 
staff  meeting. 


Cox  Rock 


Young  related  that  owners  of 
the  Journal  had  “seriously  pon¬ 
dered”  the  advisability  of  dis¬ 
continuing  the  paper  “at  least  a 
half  dozen  times  in  the  last  30 
years.”  Invariably,  he  added, 
the  final  decision  was  that  it 
had  earned  the  right  to  live  on. 

An  immediate  innovation  in 
the  Journal  Herald,  Young  said, 
would  be  complete  New  York 
stock  tables.  A  “strong  woman’s 
department"  also  will  be  estab¬ 
lished. 


2  Dailies  in  Halifax 


Eliminated 

HALIFAX — For  reasons  of  econ- 

om.v,  the  four  Halifax  daily 
papers  were  merged  Jan.  1  into 
one  morning  and  one  evening 
paper. 

The  Halifax  Herald  and  the 
Halifax  Chronicle,  rival  morn¬ 
ing  papers  since  the  Herald  en¬ 
tered  the  fie.d  against  the  124- 
year-old  Chronicle  72  years  ago. 
are  now  the  Halifax  Chronicle- 
Herald. 

The  Halifax  Mail,  affiliated 
with  the  Herald,  and  the  Hali¬ 
fax  Daily  Star,  affiliated  with 
the  Chronicle,  are  the  Mail-Star. 

'Mounting  Costs'  Cited 

All  papers  in  this  old  port — 
scene  of  some  of  Canada’s  most 
illustrious  chapters  of  journal¬ 
ism — headlined  their  merger 
and  identical  news  stories  said 
union  would  not  have  come 
about  at  this  time  “were  it  not 
that  mounting  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  have  necessitated  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  wasteful  duplica¬ 
tion  so  that  expenses  may  be 
brought  within  revenues.” 

The  new  papers,  published  in 
the  Herald  plant,  recently  re¬ 
modeled.  will  aim  “to  combine 
the  best  features"  of  all  four 
“and  to  extend  and  further 
widen  the  news  content. " 

The  Herald  and  Mail,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  91,931, 
are  Conservative  -  Independent 
and  the  Chronicle  and  Star,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  28,390, 
are  Liberal-Independent. 

Before  the  announcement, 
there  had  been  no  hint  of  the 
merger,  second  big  Canadian 
newspaper  deal  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month.  On  Nov.  25, 
George  McCullagh,  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 
bought  the  Evening  Telegram. 

The  statement  on  the  Herald 
and  Chronicle  did  not  mention 
financial  arrangements,  did  not 
indicate  whether  the  present 
Chronicle  publisher  was  retain¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  new  pa¬ 
per,  said  nothing  on  the  dispo- 
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sition  of  the  staff  or  the  future 
use  of  the  Chronicle  building. 
The  statement  also  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  Herald’s  associate  radio 
station  CHNS  and  the  Chroni¬ 
cle's  associate  station  CPCH. 

Original  'Nova  Scotian' 

The  new  name  recognizes  se¬ 
niority  of  the  Chronicle,  which 
first  began  under  the  name. 
Nova  Scotian — a  name  it  still 
includes  on  its  editorial  page 
masthead  under  the  provincial 
flag. 

Publisher  of  the  Herald  and 
Mail  is  Senator  W.  H.  Dennis,  a 
Progressive  Conservative,  who  is 
nephew  of  the  late  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Dennis,  who  was  associated 
with  the  paper  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1875  and  took  over  its 
control  in  1907.  A.  W.  Robb  is 
president  of  the  paper. 

Hon.  F.  M.  McCurdy,  member 
of  Sir  Robert  Bordens  first 
World  War  Unionist  govern¬ 
ment.  is  publisher  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Star  which  was  first 
published  Dec.  29,  1824. 

Four  years  later  its  owner¬ 
ship  passed  to  Joseph  Howe,  son 
of  a  New  England  Loyalist  who 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
establishment  of  responsible 
government  in  Canada. 

21  Printers  Dropped 

The  present  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  Mail  is  R.  J- 
Rankin,  and  the  present  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chronicle  and 
Star  is  S.  Leonard  Tilley. 

Gordon  Anderson,  chairnian 
of  the  Typographical  union 
chapel  at  the  Chronicle  and  Star, 
said  he  understood  14  members 
of  the  mechanical  staff  of  the 
newspapers  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  new  papers,  leaving  about 
21  members  of  the  mechanical 
staff  looking  for  jobs. 

B.  Pearson  McCurdy,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chronicle  and 
Star,  had  no  comment  on  the 
disposition  of  the  newspapers' 
staff. 
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23  From  Small  Dailies 
At  Publisher  Seminar 


Anthony  m  Anthony  IV 


Bates  Beauge 


Casady 


Hartiord  Harshmon 


PROBLEMS  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  in  all  their  phases  will 
be  the  theme  of  a  seminar  for 
publishers  and  editors  of  small 
dailies  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
Jan.  lO-Jan.  28. 

Twenty-three  publishers  and 
editors  are  assembling  from  12 
states.  There  will  be  four  each 
frorn  California  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  three  from  Texas,  two 
each  from  Kansas.  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Oklahoma  and  one 
each  from  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  Washington,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

Several  of  the  publishers  and 
editors  represent  companies 
which  own  groups  of  news¬ 
papers.  They  plan  to  distribute 
reports  of  the  seminar  to  all 
of  their  papers  so  that  its  re¬ 
sults  actually  will  reach  77 
newspapers,  including  12  week¬ 
lies,  with  circulations  which  to¬ 
tal  more  than  700.000. 

Director  Floyd  Taylor  pointed 
out  the  next  seminar  after  the 
one  for  publishers  and  editors 
will  take  place  from  Feb.  14 
through  March  4.  It  is  for  man¬ 
aging  editors  and  news  editors 
but,  like  all  Institute  seminars, 
is  open  to  all  editorial  staff 
members  whom  publishers  wish 
to  nominate. 

All  New  Participants 

'‘We  are  particularly  gratified 
with  the  participation  in  the 
seminar  for  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  small  dailies,”  Taylor 
said.  “None  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  represented  at 
any  of  the  14  preceding  semi¬ 
nars.  One  of  the  Institute’s 
most  important  problems  is  to 
broaden  its  work  and  to  reach 
as  many  newspapers  as  possible. 
We  were  financ^  originally  by 
newspaper  publishers  and  the 
continuing  operation  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  financed  by  them.  It 
is  their  desire  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  be  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  all  newspapers.  This  semi¬ 
nar  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
With  the  membership  in  this 
seminar  we  have  had  329  news¬ 
papermen  here  from  165  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  program  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Jack  B.  Thompson,  on 
leave  from  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times  where  he  is  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  last  year’s  editorial 
writers'  seminar  and  was  made 
available  for  temporary  work 
at  the  Institute  by  Publisher 
Alfred  G.  Hill. 

Members  of  the  seminar  will 
be: 

Daniel  R.  Anthony  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  Leavenworth 
(Kan.)  Times. 

Daniel  R.  Anthony  IV,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Leavenworth 
(Kan.)  Times. 

Robert  S.  Bates,  editor  and 
co-publisher.  Tribune  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Quinton  E.  Beauge,  editor, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette  & 
Bulletin. 

Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  publisher 


and  editor,  Muskogee  (Okla. ) 
Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat. 

Simon  Casady,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Rio  Grande  Valley  Group, 
McAllen.  Tex. 

Dean  Chenoweth,  editor,  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

Riley  Cross,  president  and 
publisher,  Denton  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle. 

George  Grimes,  publisher, 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier. 

Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  and 
secretary-treasurer.  Lock  Haven 
( Pa. )  Express. 

J.  D.  Hartford,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Portsmouth  (N.  H. )  Her¬ 
ald. 

G.  A.  Harshman.  vicepresident. 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Howard  H.  Hays,  Jr.,  assis¬ 
tant  editor.  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Press  &  Enterprise. 

Tom  R.  Hennion,  editor,  Tu¬ 
lare  (Calif.)  Advance-Register. 

Carl  H.  Johnson,  publisher. 
Millville  )N.  J.)  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Wesley  K.  Leatherock.  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Perry  ( Okla. ) 
Journal. 

Philip  A.  Lee,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script. 

Talbot  Patrick.  publisher 
and  editor.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Herald. 

F.  W.  Perry,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  vicepresident,  John 
H.  Perry  Properties. 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  publish¬ 
er-owner,  Southwestern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  editor  and 
publisher,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 

Nicholas  J.  Tosches,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily 
News. 

C.  N.  Webster,  publisher. 
Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening 
News. 

The  program  will  include  the 
following  subjects  related  to 
management:  the  over-all  news¬ 
paper  organization;  inter-de¬ 
partment  coordination;  relations 
between  group-owned  newspa¬ 
pers;  hiring  and  training  in  all 
departments;  insurance,  bonus, 
retirement  and  pension  plans; 
the  newspaper’s  own  public  re¬ 
lations;  revenues  and  costs;  ris¬ 
ing  costs  and  how  to  meet  them; 
system  and  forms. 

Operational  Methods 

Program  subjects  involving 
operations  include:  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  producing  newspapers: 
problems  of  the  composing, 
stereotype  and  press  rooms;  and 
circulation  methods. 

News  subjects  include:  new 
sources  of  news;  balance  be¬ 
tween  world,  national,  state  and 
local  news;  extending  farm  and 
rural  coverage;  the  interests  of 
women;  probes  and  crusades  of 
service  to  the  community:  clear 
writing:  makeup  and  layout: 
achieving  accuracy  in  the  print¬ 
ed  word;  improved  picture  cov¬ 
erage. 

ITie  editorial  pages  will  be 
discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  makes  an  editorial  most 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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ANA  ‘Regrets’  Demise 
Of  Detroit  Store  Audit 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  grocery  store  in¬ 
ventory — and  the  action  was  the 
occasion  this  week  for  an  ardent 
expression  by  advertisers  of  how 
much  this  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing-sponsored  research  project 
means  to  them. 

When  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  heard  about  it 
( the  News  has  made  no  public 
announcement),  it  immediately 
polled  those  of  its  members  who 
sell  through  food  outlets,  and 
found  “considerable  regret" 
among  a  more  than  90'’i  ma¬ 
jority. 

Hopeful  It  Isn't  Pattern 
The  results  indicated,"  ANA 
said,  “that  national  advertisers 
have  hoped  newspapers  would 
recognize  the  value  of  local  mar¬ 
ket  data  of  the  type  provided 
by  many  papers  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  them.  Many,  in  fact,  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  inventories  could 
be  expanded  to  include  other 
than  grocery  products." 

ANA'S  statement  said  “many 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Detroit  News'  action  was  not  a 
forerunner  of  similar  steps  by 
other  papers."  No  such  steps 
are  in  the  offing,  so  far  as  E  &  P 
could  learn.  Newspapers  in  12 
other  cities  are  now  conducting 
the  monthly  audits. 

The  October  report  of  the 
monthly  Inventory  was  the  last 
put  out  by  the  Detroit  News.  The 
other  Detroit  dailies — Free  Press 
and  Times  —  informed  E  &  P 
they  were  not  contemplating 
taking  over  the  project. 

One  comment  in  the  ANA  sur¬ 
vey  suggested  that  the  event 
"should  awaken  manufacturers 
to  the  need  of  supporting  news¬ 
papers  in  order  to  make  this 
service  possible."  This  recalls 
ANA’s  newspaper  committee’s 
advice  to  members  at  the  organ¬ 
ization's  recent  convention  that 
since  the  cost  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  high,  the  advertiser 
should,  when  making  up  sched¬ 
ules  or  planning  test  campaigns, 
give  favorable  consideration  to 
papers  conducting  the  inventor¬ 
ies  (E  &  P.  Oct.  30.  ’48.  p.7). 

Cost  S2SO.OOO  a  Year 
As  to  the  cost,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  bill  to  the  newspapers 
doing  the  surveys  amounts  to  a 
total  of  some  $250,000  a  year. 

It  involves  setting  up  of  an 
office  for  the  exclusive  handling 
of  the  inventory,  training  per- 
.sonnel  for  inventory,  tabulation 
and  other  technical  duties,  and 
payments  to  managers  of  the 


10%  Gain  in  Charity 

San  Jose.  Calif.  —  The  San 
Jose  News  -  Salvation  Army 
Christmas  drive  went  over  its 
goal  by  10'; .  The  results  were 
$3,300  in  cash,  2,800  cans  of  food 
and  1,100  toys.  The  News  has 
conducted  the  Yule  drive  for 
15  years. 


stores  participating  in  the 
samples  for  the  privilege  of 
checking  their  shelves  and  in¬ 
voices. 

In  some  cities,  the  cost  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  met  by  two  or 
more  newspapers  joining  forces 
in  support  of  the  project. 

The  value  advertisers  attach 
to  this  research  is  indicated  by 
some  of  the  responses  in  the 
ANA  survey: 

“These  analyses  are  extremely 
useful  in  suggesting  the  need  for 
special  sales,  merchandising  and 

or  advertising  activity.  Hav¬ 
ing  such  information  available 
for  many  key  markets  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  a  real  help  to 
us  in  our  planning  and  we  would 
welcome  having  even  more  such 
studies  as  a  guide  to  more  effi¬ 
cient  direction  of  our  sales  and 
advertising  efforts." 

“Where  properly  handled,  this 
type  of  information  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  It  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  so-called  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  of  other  kinds  that  is 
usually  offered.  .  .” 

'A  Definite  Handicap’ 

"We  depend  heavily  upon  this 
information  and  its  loss  would 
be  a  definite  handicap  to  us." 

Speaking  as  chairman  of 
ana's  newspaper  committee, 
Robert  J.  Keith,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Pillsbury  Mills,  told 
EniTOB  &  Pubi.isher: 

"We  feel  that  such  inventories 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  of 
definite  help  in  guiding  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  advertisers.  While 
the  newspapers  ma.v  feel  they 
are  getting  no  direct  benefits 
from  carrying  such  inventory 
data.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
indirect  benefits  will  accrue  to 
those  who  continue  to  carry 
these  inventories,  but  of  course, 
onlv  time  will  tell.” 

The  minority  critical  of  the  in¬ 
ventories  commented  in  this 
fashion,  according  to  the  ANA 
report : 

“The  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  that  could  be  made  to  the 
store  audits  is  a  careful,  precise, 
complete,  and  honest  description 
of  the  composition  of  the  sample. 

.  .  .  Techniques  and  reporting 
should  be  standardized.  .  .” 

Toward  Standardization 

To  this,  newspaper  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  project  reply  that 
data  on  composition  of  the 
samples  always  has  been  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  ( not  by  name,  of  course,  but 
by  type  of  outlet).  Also,  there 
is  now  in  progress  a  plan  to  in¬ 
clude  facts  about  the  sample  in 
the  regular  reports. 

As  for  standardization,  the 
newspapers  point  out  that  major 
steps  in  that  direction  were 
taken  at  the  inventory  clinic  in 
Chicago,  last  Spring  ( E  &  P, 
May  8,  ’48.  p.  14).  At  this  meet¬ 
ing,  attended  by  representatives 
of  interested  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  a  list  of  25  basic  classi¬ 
fications  was  drawn  up.  It  is 


being  foilowed  so  far  as  sample 
and  market  conditions  permit. 
Other  steps  taken  at  that  time 
toward  standardization  included 
alphabetical  listing  of  brands, 
within  each  classification,  speci¬ 
fication  of  inventory  reporting 
dates,  and  elimination  of  “all 
other"  listings  of  brands. 

It  was  decided  also  to  include 
the  average  units  sold  by  each 
store  in  the  sample,  total  units 
sold,  information  on  special  pro¬ 
motions  such  as  one-cent  sales, 
and  definitions  of  the  markets. 


Controllers 


It's  a  Deal 

President  Truman  referred  to 
the  “Fair  Deal"  in  his  State  oi 
the  Union  message  this  week. 
Some  papers  called  it  the  Re- 
Deal  and  the  New  New  Deal. 
The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  a  Truman  booster,  labeled 
it  the  "Tru-Deal." 


Predict 


Fair  but  ‘Iffy’  1949 


CONTINUED  improvement  of 

the  management  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  may  save  1949  from  be¬ 
coming  a  loss  year  in  spite  of 
increased  costs  and  reduced  in¬ 
come.  but  earnings  are  likely  to 
be  considerably  less  than  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  a  survey  of  opinion 
in  newspaper  publishing  circles 
discloses. 

The  symposium  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers, 
composed  of  representatives  of 
nearly  300  newspapers  of  all 
sizes,  its  manager,  Arthur  R. 
Tucker,  announced. 

Walter  F.  Carley,  president  of 
the  Boston  Post,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute,  said  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  have  no 
•‘more  reason”  to  be  pessimistic 
over  the  outlook  for  1949  than 
other  business  men. 

“We  face  the  same  problems 
of  rising  costs  of  doing  business 
as  are  found  in  other  fields," 
he  said,  “and  the  same  possi¬ 
bility  of  decreasing  volume  of 
business,  but  we  have  had  time 
to  prepare  for  this  emergency, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  new 
era  has  dawned  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  field,  some  of 
the  favorable  effects  of  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  1949. 

Advertising  Outlook  Good 

“This  new  era  was  in  a  way 
forced  upon  us  by  the  pre.ssures 
which  made  themselves  felt  in 
1948.  It  is  marked,  first,  by  a 
series  of  amazing  developments 
of  improved  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses.  such  as  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities:  and  second  by  a  note¬ 
worthy  improvement  in  the 
business  management  of  news¬ 
papers.  particularly  in  the  cost 
finding  and  controllership  fields. 
Further  studies  in  these  direc¬ 
tions  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
in  1949. 

Carley’s  message,  said  Mr. 
Tucker,  was  “strikingly  similar” 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
other  finance  officers  of  news¬ 
papers,  who  said  they  believe 
the  outlook  for  1949  so  far  as 
advertising  volume  and  circu¬ 
lation  are  concerned  is  general¬ 
ly  good. 

“The  publishers  generally, 
however,  are  faced  with  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  connection  with 
their  costs  for  doing  business,” 
said  Tucker.  “In  1949  they  will 
feel  the  full  impact  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  wage  scales  which 
were  granted  in  1948  on  top  of 


already  high  scales,  and  the 
same  will  be  true  of  many  other 
elements  of  cost. 

“They  will  find  increasing  re¬ 
sistance  and  difficulty  in  raising 
their  advertising  rates  or  any 
further  increases  in  the  price 
of  the  paper  to  the  reader. 

“To  maintain  the  business  on 
a  sound  basis  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  many  instances  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  methods  into  many 
departmental  operations;  costs 
must  be  reduced  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  This  calls  for  good  man¬ 
agement. 

“The  year  just  closed  wit- 
ne.ssed  the  successful  launching 
of  new  and  less  costly  mechani¬ 
cal  methods  of  producing  news¬ 
papers:  also  a  general  increase 
in  the  retail  prices  of  papers. 

“Local  advertising,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  stimulate  merchandising, 
may  increase  in  1949.  Other 
types  of  advertising  may  shrink, 
but  the  overall  picture,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  finance  officers, 
is  not  discouraging.” 

Mowle  Pessimistic 

Thomas  F.  Mowle,  controller 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  said: 
“The  outlook  for  newspaper 
publishing  in  1949  is  not  too 
favorable.  Net  earnings  will,  in 
most  cases,  settle  slowly  down¬ 
ward  from  1948  levels  and  some 
marginal  publications  will  go 
into  the  red.  Expansion  of  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  more  difficult 
in  1949.  Advertising  revenues  at 
best  will  approximate  1948 
levels. 

“In  1949  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  situation  will  show  some 
improvement.  Union  demands 
will  continue  with  a  fourth 
round  request,  plus  security 
and  pension  plans.  Other  costs 
will  continue  upward  but  at  a 
s  ower  pace  than  1948. 

“The  most  significent  event  in 
the  newspaper  field  in  1948  was 
the  decision  to  break  through 
the  5-cent  per  copy  barrier  in 
an  effort  to  bolster  revenue.” 

H.  B.  Crump,  controller  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  said  that  “we  should 
look  to  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence,  tackling  those  things 
over  which  we  exercise  respon¬ 
sibility  with  all  our  energies, 
not  permitting  our  minds  to 
dwell  too  much  on  those  things 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 
’The  world  has  withstood  all  the 
shocks  of  the  past,  coming  back 
each  time  stronger  and  better 
than  ever,  and  is  amply  able  to 
do  so  in  the  future.” 
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Fight  and  Local  News 
Built  Borg’s  Record 

By  Ogden  Rochelle 


JOHN  BORG,  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paper  epic  maker,  has  re¬ 
tired,  leaving  the  Hackensack 
Bergen  Evening  Record  to  be 
steered  by  his  son,  Donald,  who 
got  his  ^ucation  at  Yale  and 
his  training  on  the  Record. 

No  novice  in  the  intricate  art 
of  editorial  battle  is  Donald, 
who  starred  as  reporter  in  the 
fight  that  made  his  father,  then 
a  famous  Wall  Street  operator, 
also  a  famous  editor. 

The  older  Borg  challenged 
Bergen  County  political  might 
in  1930  when  he  crusaded 
against  the  overloading  of  a 
small  township  (Lodi)  with  ex¬ 
cessive  sewer  bonds.  The  fight 
raged  for  two  years,  with  Borg 
himself  indicted  by  a  grand  jury. 
(He  was  vindicated  by  Supreme 
Court  order. )  Record  staffers 
carried  weapons  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  plant  from 
threats  of  extinction. 

'Give  Youth  a  Chance' 

At  his  comfortable  home, 
Borg  relates  the  episode  with 
relish.  His  blue  eyes  twinkle 
and  a  smile  wreathes  his  face. 
There's  a  little  regret,  too,  for 
the  good  fight  that’s  gone,  but 
he  sticks  to  his  thesis  on  retire¬ 
ment. 

"It’s  not  that  we  get  too  old. 
but  men  at  the  top  ought  to 
get  off  at  65  to  give  younger 
men  a  chance.” 

The  smile  and  the  twinkle  are 
dittoed  by  Donald,  down  in  the 
publisher  s  office  at  the  Record, 
without  the  regret  motif. 

The  Borgs’  campaign  against 
the  bond  issue  proved  soundly 
based,  when  a  state  senator  who 
had  conducted  the  fight  against 
Borg,  was  expelled  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  for  misconduct.  Sub¬ 
sequently  one  judge  resigned, 
another  judge  failed  of  re¬ 
appointment,  a  public  prosecu¬ 
tor  was  kicked  out,  and  the 
grand  jury  system  was  reviewed. 

In  1931,  Borg  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Bergenites,  grateful  for  his  ef¬ 
forts  at  county  government  re¬ 
form. 

The  Record  circulates  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area 
and  holds  its  own  against  New 
York  dailies  by  giving  the  read¬ 
ers  four  pages  of  succinctly 
written  wire  news,  and  a  score 
of  Mges  of  local  treatment. 

The  Record  was  a  weakly, 
four-pager  in  1920  when  Borg 
bought  a  taxable  interest  in  it 
almost  by  accident.  Told  it  was 
for  the  community  good,  he 
thought  he  was  subscribing  to 
a  charity. 

Charity  Paid  Oil 
,  The  cost  of  the  charity — in- 
itUlly  $20,000  shoulder^  by 
eight  investors  —  didn’t  bother 
“org,  who  was  then  trying  to 
[Wre  from  Wall  Street,  where 
he  had  made  a  reputation  and 
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$3,000,000.  He  started  as  a  stock 
clerk,  went  on  his  own  in  1907, 
and  was  a  millionaire  at  the  age 
of  30. 

He  was  called  the  “Santa 
Claus  ol  Wall  Street”  when 
he  projected  and  completed  a 
plan  for  giving  his  brokerage 
business  to  his  clerks. 

Meantime,  he  went  out  to 
Hackensack,  bought  a  home  and 
tried  to  settle  down  with  his 
family.  ,  He  had  determined  on 
the  retirement  when  his  12- 
year-old  daughter,  Dorothy, 
cried  because  he  was  seldom 
home. 

“I  wish  we  didn’t  have  any 
old  money,”  he  remembers  Dor¬ 
othy  to  have  said. 

But  $3,000,000  won’t  let  a 
man  rest,  as  he  had  found. 

The  sickly  Record  needed 
new  equipment  and  a  new 
building.  The  business  office 
was  in  a  store,  20  feet  by  30 
feet;  the  composing  room  “out 
behind  in  a  shed,”  and  the  press 
was  in  a  small  barn.  The  paper 
had  21  employes  as  compared 
with  its  present  172  staffers,  and 
80  correspondents. 

It  needed  a  shot  in  the  arm, 
and  Borg  agreed  when  it  was 
suggested  “let’s  each  put  up 
$15,000  more.”  However,  four 
of  the  stockholders  immediately 
sold  out  to  the  others.  In  1923, 
J.  W.  Binder,  the  former  Hack¬ 
ensack  postmaster  who  had 
talked  ^rg  into  the  Record 
originally,  sold  to  the  other 
three  for  $12,000,  profitting  $6,- 
500.  Later,  Charles  T.  Lark, 
present  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  sold  for  $50,000.  his  in¬ 
vestment  then  being  $9,500. 

Early  Ely  Influence 

This  left  the  Record  between 
Matt  Ely  and  Borg.  Ely  was 
an  old  school  editor,  once  on 
the  New  York  World  and  later 
editor  of  the  Hoboken  Jersey 
Observer.  Borg  gives  him  credit 
for  much  of  the  Record’s  in¬ 
itial  success. 

When  Donald  came  out  of 
Yale  in  1928,  he  accompanied 
his  parents  and  sister  on  a 
round-the-world  trip.  At  Be¬ 
nares,  India,  the  elder  Borg 
asked  his  son  if  he  would  like 
newspaper  work.  The  answer 
was  affirmative,  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  U.S.,  Donald 
went  to  work  16  hours  a  day 
under  Ely. 

For  several  years  Borg  held 
an  option  on  Ely’s  stock  which 
he  now  exercised.  In  1930  he 
paid  Ely  $225,000  for  his  invest¬ 
ment,  which  by  this  time  stood 
at  $34,000.  On  Jan.  2,  1930,  John 
Borg  gave  Ely’s  stock  to  his  son. 
and  on  Dec.  24,  1934,  turned 
over  a  final  block  of  48%  to 
Donald,  retaining  one  percent 
each  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

That’s  how  the  Borgs  got  the 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Britain's  Press 
Revels  in  Eased 
Paper  Rations 

London — Britain’s  newspapers 
broke  out  this  week  in  a  rash  of 
features  and  advertising.  Restric¬ 
tions  on  use  of  newsprint  had 
been  eased  to  allow  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  papers  and  un¬ 
restricted  circulation. 

Simultaneously,  the  Board  of 
Trade  cut  the  price  of  newsprint, 
effective  Jan.  10,  from  $175  to 
$166  a  ton.  The  supply  has  been 
increased  by  improved  produc¬ 
tion  in  home  mills,  the  govern¬ 
ment  said,  giving  current  output 
as  45%  of  prewar  figures. 

Later  in  the  year,  even  more 
newsprint  will  become  available 
as  the  result  of  imports  from 
Sweden.  Sterling  balances  will 
be  used. 

While  nearly  all  the  big  pa¬ 
pers.  running  six  pages  three 
days,  splashed  features,  pictures 
and  long  articles  to  win  readers, 
advertising  men  hoped  for  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  rules  which  have 
held  copy  to  a  maximum  of  five 
inches  on  two  columns.  They 
also  hoped  to  be  able  to  step  up 
the  frequency  of  advertising. 


Chicago  News  Names 
Auto-Aviation  Editor 


Chicago— Walt  Green,  for  the 
last  three  years  night  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  u  t  o- 
mobile  and  avi¬ 
ation  editor,  it 
was  announced 
by  Everett  Nor- 
lander,  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Green  will 
cover  spot  news 
in  the  twin 
fields  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  Saturday 
column.  With 
the  News  for 
more  than  five 
years.  Green  previously  held 
editorial  positions  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  the  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
New  York  State. 

Succeeding  Green  as  night 
news  editor  is  John  Stanton, 
with  the  News  for  more  than 
four  years,  most  of  which  time 
was  as  night  chief  of  the  copy 
desk.  Stanton  came  to  the  News 
from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


Green 


AP  Directors, 

In  Texas,  Feted 
Western  Style 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex. — Associ¬ 
ated  Press  directors  met  here 
this  week  for  the  centennial 
midwinter  meeting,  then  ad¬ 
journed  for  a  rollicking  pro¬ 
gram  of  Western-style  social 
events. 

Business  sessions  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  were 
to  be  capped  Friday  by  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  King  Ranch. 

Then,  the  publishers  and  their 
wives  were  to  be  flown  to  Dallas 
to  be  week-end  guests  of  Di¬ 
rector  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey, 
president  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

This  was  the  program  Dealey 
had  ready: 

Fly  to  Dallas  Friday  evening; 
visit  the  new  Dallas  Morning 
News  building  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing:  attend  Neiman-Marcus  style 
show  at  private  luncheon  for 
the  party:  Saturday  afternoon, 
go  to  Dealey’s  “220  Ranch,”  and 
that  evening  eat  a  chuck  wagon 
dinner  amid  a  setting  and  go¬ 
ings-on  suggestive  of  a  cowboy 
movie. 

That  night,  back  to  Dallas; 
Sunday  morning,  fly  to  Kilgore 
to  see  the  great  east  Texas  oil 
field:  then  fly  to  Lufkin  to  visit 
the  Southland  newsprint  mill; 
fly  back  to  Dallas  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning. 

Executives  of  the  Dallas  News 
and  their  wives,  and  the  mayor 
of  Dallas,  were  to  be  along  to 
help  entertain  the  guests. 

Publishers  scheduled  for  the 
Dealey  party  were  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy.  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post:  Buell  W.  Hudson. 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  John 
S.  Knight.  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
Journal;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick.  Chicago  Tribune;  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York 
Times;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  George  F. 
Booth.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram.'  Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo 
(N  Y.)  News:  Josh  L.  Horne, 
Rocky  Mount  ( N.  C. )  Telegram; 
Roy  A.  Roberts.  Kansas  Ci^ 
(Mo.)  Star,  and  Leonard  K. 
Nicholson.  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune.  . 

Also  at  the  Corpus  Chnstl 
sessions  and  a  guest  was  Frank 
H.  King,  AP  bureau  chief  at 
Dallas. 


Petterson  Becomes 
Shryock  Assistant 

Chicago — J.  N.  Shryock.  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
A.  R.  Petterson,  formerly  chief 
auditor,  as  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  director.  Petterson  came 
to  the  Bureau  in  1915  from  the 
auditing  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst. 

Harlan  C.  Betts,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  executive  staff,  succeeds 
Petterson  as  chief  auditor.  He 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  since 
1941.  Appointed  to  assist  Betts 
are  George  French,  as  chief  field 
auditor,  and  Herbert  G.  Johnson 
as  chief  house  auditor. 
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Miami  Papers  Share 
Facilities  In  Full  Strike 


MIAMI.  Fla.  —  Miami's  “half- 

strike"  of  union  printers  be¬ 
came  a  full  blown  strike  on 
Jan.  1  as  composing  room  work¬ 
ers  left  their  jobs  at  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  owned  by  former 
Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio. 

Their  action  followed  by 
eight  days  a  strike  called  by 
Miami  Typographical  Union  No. 
430  against  the  morning  Miami 
Herald. 

James  L.  Knight,  business 
manager  of  the  Herald,  an¬ 
nounced:  “We  will  share  our 
facilitie.s  to  the  fullest  with  the 
Daily  News  and  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  assure  its  con¬ 
tinued  regular  publication.” 

Printers  had  continued  to 
work  at  the  News,  although  the 
publishers  of  both  newspapers 
had  negotiated  jointly  over 
terms  of  a  new  contract  and  the 
same  pay  scales  and  working 
conditions  had  prevailed  at  both 
plants. 

Teletypesetters  Used 

When  the  strike  was  called 
against  the  Herald,  the  union 
was  informed  that  the  action 
terminated  its  contract  with  the 
News,  but  the  union  printers 
continued  to  work  at  the  News 
and  for  a  week  set  type  for  use 
in  the  Herald. 

The  walkout  followed  dismis¬ 
sal  of  some  News  printers  who 
refused  to  handle  any  more 
type  for  the  Herald. 

“The  employes  were  informed 
individually  that  refusal  to  han¬ 
dle  this  copy  would  result  in 
their  dismissal.”  said  Daniel  J. 
Mahoney.  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  News. 

"After  some  employes  were 
dismissed,  a  meeting  was  called 
by  the  chairman  of  their  union 
chapter,  and  the  entire  night 
force  walked  out.” 

The  News  published  its  first 
printerless  edition  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Jan.  1. 

Both  the  Herald  and  the  News 
were  going  in  heavily  for  the 
teletypesetting  operation. 

The  Herald  was  so  nearly 
back  to  normal  in  appearance 
that  many  subscribers  told  car¬ 
rier  boys  they  "certainly  were 
glad  the  strike  is  over.” 

At  the  Herald,  some  12  Tele¬ 
typesetters  were  in  operation 
and  others  were  being  installed. 
Heads  of  the  composing  room 
estimated  the  machines  were  op¬ 
erating  at  a  capacity  of  about 
36  columns  per  hour. 

News  and  Herald  executives 
said  they  expected  early  de¬ 
livery  of  a  number  of  new  line- 
castin”  machines.  With  them, 
Teletyp^-etters  operate  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency. 

The  Herald  was  reciprocating 
for  help  previously  given  by  the 
News.  It  was  setting  “hot  type” 
for  the  afternoon  paper. 

The  “cold  type  "  facilities  of 
the  Herald- -in  which  copy  is 
set  on  electric  typewriters  and 
then  photo-engraved — had  been 
shifted  to  the  production  of 
some  ads. 

Both  papers  were  building 
new  composing  room  staffs. 


At  the  News.  Managing  Editor 
Hoke  Welch  headed  up  amateur 
make-up  crews  which  put  edi¬ 
tions  on  the  street  without  a 
miss.  During  the  initial  period 
of  the  strike.  Welch  stayed  on 
his  feet  for  27  hours  without  a 
break,  co-workers  said. 

So  well  were  their  methods 
working  out  that  10  days  after 
the  union  printers  left  their 
jobs,  the  Herald  published  a 
136-page  Sunday  edition,  includ¬ 
ing  supplements.  Of  the  96- 
page  main  section,  88  of  the 
pages  were  made  up  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  composing  room. 

Retail  display  advertising  was 
being  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Some  larger  stores  were 
furnishing  complete  pages  al¬ 
ready  prepared.  Artists  for  one 
big  grocery  firm  used  pens  and 
drew  up  the  concern's  whole  ad. 
In  some  instances,  the  paste-up 
process  was  being  employed, 
using  cardboard  letters  and 
numerals. 

The  Herald  was  carrying  from 
eight  to  14  pages  of  classified 
advertising  in  daily  and  Sunday 
issues. 


A  NEW  cooperative  plan  for 

pretesting  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  copy  has  been  announced 
by  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 
and  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff. 
Readership  studies  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  start  Thursday.  Feb. 
10. 

In  the  initial  test,  studies  of 
both  newspapers  will  be  made 
simultaneously  on  two  succes¬ 
sive  Thursdays,  Feb.  10  and 
Feb.  17.  They  will  cover  read¬ 
ership  of  editorial  matter,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Permits  Averaging 

Thus,  the  plan  permits  placing 
two  different  pieces  of  copy,  one 
in  each  paper,  the  first  week, 
and  revesing  the  copy  by  cities, 
on  the  following  Thursday. 
Readership  findings  on  copy  A 
and  copy  B  in  the  two  papers 
can  therefore  be  averaged  out. 
affording  a  comparison  of  the 
ads  on  attention  value,  depth 
of  readership  and  association 
with  the  product  advertised. 

A  total  of  1200  interviews 
will  be  taken. 

A  spokesman  for  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  said  they  “hope  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  further  in¬ 
creasing  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  copy  and 
thus  lowering  its  cost  through 
constantly  improving  copy  and 
illustration. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
newspapers’  underwriting  of  the 
cost  makes  the  copy  pre-tests 
available  at  about  1/30  the  cost 
previously  involved  for  such 


Broad  Coverage 

Campbell-Ewald  agency  pictures 
here  Chevrolet's  new  model  cov¬ 
erage,  biggest  ever — 5,972  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 


tests  when  done  on  special 
order.  Also,  it  is  noted,  the 
plan  affords  facilities  for  small 
and  medium-sized  accounts. 

The  plan  was  developed  by 
Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P.  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Son,  the  Hartford  Times 
representative,  in  cooperation 
with  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
the  Starch  organization,  and 
with  the  advice  of  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  using  advanced  copy 
research  techniques. 

Since  the  Starch  Standard 
Readership  Method,  in  use  for 
18  years,  will  be  employed,  find¬ 
ings  will  be  comparable  with 
more  than  300  studies  done  in 
the  past. 

Every  Other  Month 

Findings  will  remain  confi¬ 
dential  for  the  advertisers  for 
a  90-day  period. 

All  issues  studied  will  be 
kept  normal,  so  that  the  amount 
of  test  copy  will  be  limited. 
Studies  will  be  made  in  alter¬ 
nate  months,  until  use  of  the 
plan  by  advertisers  requires 
greater  frequency. 

Although  volume  limitations 
will  make  the  monetary  returns 
to  the  newspapers  negligible, 
they  feel  they  will  profit  suffi¬ 
ciently  through  editorial  find¬ 
ings  and  the  general  contribu¬ 
tion  to  advances  in  advertising 
techniques. 

In  addition  to  the  readership 
data,  the  Starch  organization 
will  provide  for  those  desiring 
them,  facts  on  related  charac¬ 
teristics  of  respondents,  to  be 
determined  in  an  additional  set 
of  depth-interview  questions. 


2  New  England  Dailies 
Start  Copy  Test  Plan 


Closer  Liaison 
With  the  Press, 
Ackerman's  Aim 

Harold  L.  Cross,  professor  o(^ 
newspaper  law  in  Columbia’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
since  1937,  has 
been  named  as¬ 
sociate  dean  of 
the  school.  Pres¬ 
ident  Dwight  D. 

Eisenhower  of 
Columbia,  a  n  - 
nounced  this 
week. 

Dean  Carl  W. 

A  c  k  erman  of 
the  school,  sup- 
p  1  e  m  e  n  t  ing 
President  Eisen- 
bower’s  an- 
nouncement,  ex-  Cross 
plained  that  Professor  Crosi 
will  share  in  a  major  degree 
the  administrative  and  policy 
responsibilities  of  the  Dean's 
office  during  the  coming  year. 

•‘Although  he  has  retired  from 
regular,  active  practice  of  law 
is  living  in  Maine  and  has 
limited  his  recent  teaching  du¬ 
ties  to  a  couple  of  days  a  week. 
Professor  Cross  has  agreed  to 
make  the  sacrifice  which  will 
be  entailed  in  devoting  his  full 
time  to  the  school,”  said  Dean 
Ackerman. 

“His  decision  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  school.  Dur 
ing  the  year,  I  expect  to  de¬ 
vote  a  large  part  of  my  time  to 
plans  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  American 
Press  Institute.  My  work  will! 
take  me  away  from  the  campus 
often  and  perhaps  for  extended 
periods  as  we  increase  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
school  and  of  American  news¬ 
papers  even  closer  together  than 
in  the  past.” 

Professor  Cross,  whose  home; 
is  Harlaine  Farm,  Skowhegan.: 
Maine,  has  commuted  by  air  or 
by  train  to  Morningside  Heights' 
for  several  years  to  spend  two; 
days  a  week  in  the  teaching  off 
newspaper  law  and  libel  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  at¬ 
torney  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Pictured  in  a  Los  Angeles  newi-| 
paper  office  this  week.  Dean  (^Ij 
W.  Ackerman  of  Columbia  i| 
School  of  Journalism,  at  his  newj 
task:  Bringing  the  school  and 
newspapers  closer  together. 
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AMONG  THE  CARTOONISTS'  TOPICS  AS  THE  NEW  YEAR  ARRIVED 


CELEBRATING 

HuiiKcrford.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 


Post-Gasette. 


CENSORS'  DREAM 

Henderson,  I'rot'idi'ncv  (R.  I.)  Journal. 


DIGGING  IN 

Kobiudon,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 


Bloom  Is  Off  the  Boom 


Admen  Roll 

NEW  YEAR  forecasts  by  lead¬ 
ing  economists  and  business 
men,  as  compiled  in  special 
newspaper  sections  this  week, 
could  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  C.  F.  Hughes,  business 
news  editor  of  New  York  Times: 
“The  bloom  is  off  the  boom." 
The  prevailing  opinion,  Hughes 
wrote,  looks  for  some  down¬ 
ward  readjustment  but  not  a 
sharp  one.  Fair  confidence,  he 
said,  is  expressed  for  the  first 
half  of  1949,  less  in  the  second. 

John  G.  Forrest,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  found  cracks 
starting  to  show  in  the  infla¬ 
tionary  trend,  while  C.  Norman 
Stabler,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ob¬ 
served  that  Jan.  1  burst  upon 
our  economy  with  a  plethora  of 
question  marks. 

Only  a  Few  Shadows 
As  1948  gives  way  to  1949, 
said  George  Wanders  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  the  prospect  of 
continued  high  activity  is 
dimmed  by  only  a  few  shadows. 

In  two  consecutive  days,  the 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  business  sections,  the  first 
of  which  contained  heavy  copy 
Itom  U.  S.  firms.  The  Times’ 
Neond  section  dealt  with  world 
trade  and  carried  considerable 
Inage  from  foreign  advertisers. 
The  Herald  Tribune’s  second  ef- 
krt  was  devoted  to  Canada. 

Through  the  statements  of 
crystal-gazing  business  leaders 
ran  frequent  references  to  the 
role  they  believe  advertising 
■ust  play  in  1949  to  maintain 
American  industry’s  perform- 
uces. 

The  automobile  industry,  it 
was  agreed,  will  be  entirely  in 
a  buyers’  market  by  year’s  end. 

Retailers  were  cautioned  that 
their  business  will  thrive  but  a 
store’s  existence  will  not  auto¬ 
matically  mean  a  profit. 

Keen  competition  between  the 
brand  leaders  is  due  to  increase 
advertising  ochedules  in  the  dis¬ 
tilling  business. 


Up  Sleeves 

Arthur  D.  Schulte,  president 
of  Park  &  Tilford,  Inc.,  declared; 

•  The  liquor  industry,  national¬ 
ly,  reversed  the  downward  sales 
trend  that  had  begun  late  in 
1946  at  the  halfway  point  in 
1948.  An  unexpected  and  un¬ 
usual  development,  even  when 
sales  were  dropping,  was  the 
widespread  refusal  by  consum¬ 
ers  to  buy  liquor  purely  on  a 
price  basis. 

“They  insisted  upon  purchas¬ 
ing  liquor  brands  of  known, 
recognized  quality  —  brands 
whose  names  they  knew  and 
whose  standards  of  quality  they 
could  trust.  All  present  signs  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  consumer  buying 
attitude  will  continue  in  1949.” 

Grocery  manufacturers  are 
■‘fully  aware”  that  competition 
for  the  buying  dolar  will  be¬ 
come  keener,  said  Paul  S  .Willis, 
president.  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  of  America. 
He  spoke  of  “using  merchandis¬ 
ing  techniques  to  full  advan¬ 
tage,”  and  accelerated  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.” 

Launching  of  an  industry¬ 
wide  advertising  program  will 
mark  the  paint  manufacturers’ 
effort  to  exceed  the  bi'lion-dol- 
lar  sales  record  of  1948. 

Television  set  makers  will  en¬ 
gage  in  “intensified  merchandis¬ 
ing  activity,”  to  quote  one 
spokesman. 

Time  lor  Hard  Selling 

Paul  B.  West,  president.  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  reported:  “The  pipelines  to 
consumers  have  filled  up,  and 
the  time  for  hard  selling  has 
returned.” 

Soft,  unrealistic  copy  must  be 
eliminated,  Mr.  West  advised. 
Campaigns  and  individual  ads 
must  again  be  “designed  to 
move  merchandise.” 

As  a  major  project  this  year. 
ANA  will  try  to  find  “sounder 
budget-planning  principles  that 
go  deeper  than  the  obvious 


problems  presented  by  a  sales 
job,  or  the  arbitrarily  fixed  per¬ 
centage  method,”  Mr.  West  an¬ 
nounced. 

Year  End  Editions 
MUSCATINE  (la.)  Journal  and 

News -Tribune  published  a 
Year  End  Review  Edition  of  138 
pages  on  Dec.  30.  It  contained 
10  sections,  one  of  32  pages  in 
tabloid  format. 

St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Star-Times 
ran  off  a  year-end  review  edi¬ 
tion  of  44  pages — up  from  32 
pages  in  194’7  and  from  22  pages 
in  1946. 

Janesville  (Wis. )  Gazette  is¬ 
sued  a  three-section  New  'Year’s 
edition,  totaling  60  pages. 

Chicago  Tribune,  Jan  3,  con¬ 
tained  a  16-page  finance  and 
business  section  made  up  like 
a  separate  paper  with  colored 
cartoon  and  banner  line  on  Page 
1.  One  story  told  of  Tribune 
progress  in  1948.  By  end  of  1949, 
it  said.  Tribune  will  have  126 
press  units,  22  color  units  and 
22  folders — compared  with  87 
press  units,  15  color  units  and 
15  folders  at  start  of  1948. 


Marcia  Winn  Retires 
To  Homemaker  Role 


Chicago  —  Marcia  Winn,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporter  since 
1934  and  editor  of  the  Tribune’s 
■’Front  Views 
and  Profiles” 
column  of  wit, 
humor,  satire, 
and  sentiment 
since  1942,  has 
retired  from 
n  e  w  s  p  apering 
to  devote  more 
attention  to  her 
family.  She  is 
the  wife  of 
George  Morgen- 
stern,  author  of 
“Pearl  Harbor: 
the  Story  of  the  Secret  War.” 

Miss  Winn  was  born  in  Dan¬ 
ville.  Ill.,  reared  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Mississippi  State  (College  lor 
Women  in  1931.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Tribune  staff  in  1934, 
she  served  as  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  with  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette. 


U.P,  Staffers 
Get  Litany 
As  ^49  Pledge 

A  1949  litany  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  Unit^  Press  staffers 
this  week.  It  said; 

‘■From  ignorance  and  stu¬ 
pidity, 

“From  city-slicker  cockiness 
and  bucolic  asininity, 

‘■From  amateurishness  and 
carelessness, 

“From  kicking  the  ball  around 
in  the  infield, 

“From  numb  brains,  faulty 
perceptions,  slow  reactions. 

Good  Lord  Deliver  Me.” 

Its  preface  stated:  “O,  Lord, 
save  me  from  being  a  dope,  from 
letting  my  wits  go  wool-gather¬ 
ing,  from  conceit,  egomania, 
paranoia,  schizophrenia  and 
other  such  weaknesses. 

“Let  me  never  forget  that  in 
the  news  coverage  race  you 
never  run  second.  You  are  al¬ 
ways  first,  or  you  are  licked.” 

The  “ideal  pledge,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  News  Manager  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  was  written  by  “one 
of  the  best  bureau  managers  in 
the  outfit.” 

■ 

Dickson  in  New  Post 

Washington  —  Cecil  B.  Dick¬ 
son.  who  resigned  recently  as 
chief  of  the  Gannett  News  Bu¬ 
reau  here,  has  taken  the  job  of 
coordinator  of  legislative  infor¬ 
mation,  created  by  the  80th 
Congress,  at  $12,000  a  year. 


Name  of  Noyes 
Goes  Off  Masthead 

Washington — The  Noyes  name 
went  off  the  masthead  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  this 
week  after  81  years.  The  name 
of  Crosby  S.  Noyes  appeared  as 
editor  on  Oct.  31,  1867,  and  it 
was  followed  by  Theodore  Noyes 
and  Frank  B.  Noyes.  On  the 
masthead  now  is  the  name  of 
Fleming  Newbold,  president.  He 
is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
Theodore  and  Frank. 
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4- Year  Rate  Increase 
20-24%,  Survey  Shows 


NEWSPAPERS  have  raised 

their  advertising  rates  by  a 
median  percentage  of  20  to  24  7o 
since  January  1,  1945,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

The  median  percentage 
turned  out  the  same  for  all 
ad  classifications,  although  they 
were  listed  separately  in  the 
questionnaire,  as  follows:  Gen¬ 
eral  daily.  General  Sunday,  Re¬ 
tail  daily.  Retail  Sunday,  Clas¬ 
sified  daily,  and  Classified  Sun¬ 
day. 

In  all  categories,  except  Clas¬ 
sified  daily,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  times  rates  have  been 
raised  during  the  period  is 
twice:  Classified  daily  was 
raised  an  average  of  once. 

Regarding  their  future  plans, 
a  majority  said  they  were  not 
expecting  to  raise  rates  during 
the  next  three  months.  The 
survey  was  taken  in  Nov.  1948. 

On  this  question,  the  count 
in  the  various  classifications 
was:  General  daily,  25  yes,  98 
no;  General  Sunday,  14  yes,  48 
no;  Retail  daily,  24  yes,  99  no; 
Retail  Sunday,  11  yes,  52  no; 
Classified  daily,  16  yes,  105  no; 
Classified  Sunday,  9  yes,  53  no. 

Among  those  contemplating 
raises,  the  median  percentages 
of  increase  will  be  10  to  14% 
for  all  classifications  except  Re¬ 
tail  Sunday,  which  will  go  up 
5  to  9%. 

Sixty-four  out  of  127  said 
they  would  like  to  see  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  their  General 
and  Retail  rates  narrowed;  37 
said  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  present  spread,  and  26  re¬ 
port^  they  had  no  differentials. 

Gannett  Policy  Lauded 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS’  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  their 
new  policy  of  six  months’  rate 
guaranteed  on  general  space 
contracts,  has  been  greeted  with 
favor  by  national  advertisers. 

Speaking  for  the  fraternity, 
Paul  B.  West,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver- 
ti.sers.  said  this  week: 

“This  move  by  the  Gannett 
papers  is  distinctly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  corresponds 
with  the  recommendations  of 
our  newspaper  committee  and 
will  definitely  assist  advertisers 
in  planning  their  newspaper 
campaigns. 

“It  will  also,  I  feel  sure,  be 
of  major  assistance  in  building 
up  newspaper  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.” 

Frederic  Gamble,  president  of 
AAAA.  said,  “We  welcome  and 
endorse  the  step  and  believe  it 
deserves  to  be  widely  followed.” 

The  Gannett  papers’  general 
rate  card  now  carries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph:  “The  rate 
specified  in  the  contract  will  be 
guaranteed  against  change  for 
six  months  from  date  of  con¬ 
tract." 

An  agency  man.  commenting 
on  the  policy,  pointed  out  that 
under  short-term  guarantees, 
the  agent  must  set  aside  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  his  budget  against 


possible  rate  increases  during 
the  campaign  period.  “If  there 
are  no  increases,”  he  added, 
“the  money  is  not  spent,  and  all 
concerned  suffer  losses:  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  not  promoted  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  he  might 
have,  and  the  agency  and  news¬ 
paper  forego  the  income  from 
the  lost  billing.” 

New  Rates 

NEW  RATES  announced  by  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  include  the 
following: 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Marin  Journal:  Gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  flat  rate,  9 
cents  per  agate  line,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Moncton  (N.  B. )  Times-Tran- 
script:  General  Commercial 

Display,  transient  10  cents,  1,000 
lines  or  more  9  cents,  composi¬ 
tion  extra  2  cents,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Journal:  General,  up 
from  22  to  25  cents  a  line  on 
the  News-Sentinel,  from  19  to 
22  on  the  Journal,  effective 
Jan.  1;  Retail,  up  28  cents  an 
inch,  effective  Dec.  1,  1948. 

Toronto  (Ont. )  Telegram: 
Raised  to  37  cents  a  line  for 
General.  40  cents  government. 
50  cents  financial,  40  cents 
amusements.  These  rates  be¬ 
come  effective  March  1.  Con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  before  that 
time  will  be  subject  to  the  new 
rates  after  the  effective  date. 

Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune: 
General  rate  raised  to  15  cents, 
effective  April  1.  Former  rate 
was  13  cents.  Contracts  take 
new  rate  on  effective  date. 

Complete  Picture 
MINNESOTA  EDITORIAL  As¬ 
sociation  has  issued  a  book¬ 
let  giving  the  1949  advertising 
rates  and  market  data  for  445 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  state,  including  foreign- 
language,  labor  and  Negro  pub¬ 
lications.  All  weekly  rates 
are  guaranteed  for  a  year. 

( Reports  of  rate  changes  and 
allied  information  are  published 
by  E&P  from  time  to  time. 
Matter  for  publication  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Rate  Editor.) 
■ 

'Watch  Parade'  Ads 
Brought  Sales  Hikes 

Greatly  increased  sales  and 
store  traffic  have  been  reported 
by  jewelers  as  a  result  of  the 
nationwide  “1948  Watch  Pa¬ 
rade,”  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  Jewelry  Industry  Council. 
And  most  of  them  also  reported 
heavy  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  event. 

Of  retailers  replying  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  75.1%  said  they  used 
newspaper  advertising:  23.3% 
radio;  17%  mail;  2%  carcards. 

Increased  layaway  purchases 
for  Christmas  were  reported  by 
.54.7% :  increased  watch  sales  by 
51%:  great  watch  attachment 
sales.  37'"; :  increased  store  traf¬ 
fic.  29.1%;  more  people  looking 
at  watches.  80.6% . 


Bureau  Names  3 

W.  F.  Aycock,  Jr.,  advertising 
director.  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  &  Age-Herald;  A.  L 
Brandon,  general  manager. 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram, 
and  Thomas  W.  Walker,  oi 
Sayer  •  Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
newspaper  representative, 
have  been  appointed  members 
of  the  plans  committee  ol  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA. 
Walker  joins  the  Bureau's  key 
planning  group  by  virtue  oi 
his  new  office  ol  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 
Appointments  were  announced 
by  Richard  W.  Slocum,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau's  governing 
board. 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Supreme 

Court’s  decisions  this  week  up¬ 
holding  state  laws  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  closed  shop  or  other 
union  membership  requirements 
will  attain  their  greatest  im¬ 
portance  if  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  repealed,  as  urged  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

Otherwise,  they  will  serve 
only  as  an  added  bar  to  those 
union  rules  in  the  states  which 
enact  statutes. 

The  court  declared  “the  due 
process  clause  is  no  longer  to  be 
<!o  broadly  construed  that  the 
Congress  and  state  legislatures 
are  put  in  a  strait  jacket  when 
thev  attempt  to  suppress  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  conditions 
which  they  regard  as  offensive 
to  the  public  welfare.” 

'The  federal  court  injunction 
against  closed  shoo  demands  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  effective  throughout  the 
country,  would,  of  course,  be¬ 
come  a  nullity  if  the  T-H  Law  is 
stricken  from  the  books.  Court 
decisions  this  week  directly  af¬ 
fect  onlv  the  statutes  of  Arizona. 
Nebraska  and  North  Carolina — 
thev  were  the  ones  under  exami¬ 
nation:  but  the  majority  opin¬ 
ions  set  up  a  pattern  that  could 
be  used  in  all  other  states. 

The  essential  point  at  issue 
was  whether  the  rights  of  union 
members  are  infringed  by  laws 
which  specify  that  no  labor  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  shall  deny  a 
person  the  right  to  obtain  or  re¬ 
tain  a  job  because  he  does  not 
belong  to  a  labor  union.  In¬ 
volved  are  bans  against  denying 
employment  to  non-union  per¬ 
sons.  requiring  that  persons  who 
are  hired  join  the  union  within 
a  specified  period  of  time,  or  re¬ 
quiring  that  membership  be 
maintained  in  good  standing 
during  employment. 

The  right  of  union  workers  to 


Stoneman  to  Return 
To  Chicago  Daily  News 

William  H.  Stoneman,  who  ij 
serving  as  Special  Adviser  to 
Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  of 
the  United  Nations,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Chicago  Daily ) 
News  Foreign  Service,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  newspaper  in  March, 

Stoneman,  a  veteran  of  18 
years  in  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service,  came  to  the  United 
States  with  Mr.  Lie  in  March, 
1946,  following  Mr.  Lie’s  election 
as  Secretary  General.  The  two 
had  become  closely  acquainted 
during  the  Second  World  War 
when  Mr.  Lie  was  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  of  Norway  and  Mr.  Stone¬ 
man  was  London  Correspondent 

During  his  three  years  with 
U.N.,  Mr.  Stoneman  has  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Lie  on  all  of  his  of¬ 
ficial  visits  outside  the  United 
States.  He  has  also  been  sent  on 
special  missions  and  handled 
Lie’s  personal  public  relations. 


strike  in  protest  against  being 
asked  to  work  with  non-union 
persons  was  not  an  issue.  Justice 
Rutledge,  who  wrote  a  separate 
concurring  opinion,  expressly 
reserved  decision  on  that  point, 
pending  submission  of  an  actual 
ca.se  on  the  subject,  and  he  said; 

"The  right  to  prohibit  con¬ 
tracts  for  union  security  is  one 
thing,  and  the  right  to  force 
union  members  to  work  along¬ 
side  non-union  members  is  en¬ 
tirely  another.” 

In  labor  circles  there  was  talk 
this  week  of  instituting  a  test 
case  involving  a  union  worker 
who  would  walk  off  the  job 
where  non-union  help  is  brought 
in.  Woodruff  Randolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ITU,  has  stressed  this 
point  with  printers  and  mailers, 
telling  them  there  is  no  law 
which  requires  them  to  work 
alongside  non-union  people. 

The  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  expressed  in 
the  majority  ruling  that;  “States 
have  power  to  legisiate  against  ' 
what  are  found  to  be  injurious 
practices  in  their  internal  com¬ 
mercial  and  business  affairs,  so 
long  as  their  laws  do  not  run 
afoul  of  some  specific  federal 
constitutional  prohibition  or 
some  valid  federal  law.”  i 

The  state  laws  not  only  are  j 
held  not  to  “run  afoul”  but  ac¬ 
tually  are  given  broadened  scope 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which 
provides  that  where  state  regu¬ 
lations  restrict  union  member¬ 
ship  more  severely  than  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law.  the  state  laws  apply. 

As  a  result,  while  the  federal 
law’  prohibits  the  closed  shop  but  • 
permits  the  union  shop  after 
qualifying  elections,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  refused  to  hold  such  elec¬ 
tions  in  places  where  state  laws 
prohibit  them,  even  if  interstate 
commerce  is  involved. 
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If  Taft-Hartley  Act  Goes — 

Closed  Shop  Ban  May 
Remain  in  State  Laws 


— ^ntonq  ..^^dvertlAinn 
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New  Vicepresidents 
EDWARD  E.  ROTHMAN  re¬ 
turns  to  Campbell-Ewald  Co. 
as  a  vicepresident  and  assistant 
general  manager.  From  1921 
to  1936  he  was  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Since  then  he  has 
been  an  advertising  consultant 
for  Ethyl  and  others. 

Herbert  Paul  Field  is  new 
executive  vicepresident  of  Jas¬ 
per,  Lynch  &  Field,  formerly 
Jasper.  Lynch  &  Fishel.  He  was 
formerly  vicepresident  of  Lord 
&  Thomas. 

Basiord  Adds  Fremd 
THEODORE  FREMD  has  joined 
G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  as  manager  of 
merchandising.  He  will  extend 
the  agency’s  activities  in  the 
field  of  consumer  hard-goods 
promotion  and  distribution. 

Four  Compton  V.P.s 

MERRELL  BOYCE.  Jack  Rees, 
L.  O.  Holmberg  and  C.  James 
Fleming  are  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ings  newest  vicepresidents. 

NCAG  Elects  Day 
LIONEL  DAY,  member  of  the 
creative  staff  of  Marschalk  & 
Pratt.  New  York,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  National  Council  of 
the  Authors'  Gui  d.  Authors’ 
League  of  America.  His  work 
includes  poetry,  eight  novels  and 
more  than  800  short  stories. 

Named  to  AK  Board 
RALPH  W.  NELSON  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Engelmann,  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor  and  media  direc¬ 
tor,  respectively,  have  been 
elected  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  board  of  Abbott  Kimball  Co. 

Quarter  Century 
JOSEPH  J.  MARTIN,  research 
director  of  Henri-Hurst  &  Mc¬ 
Donald.  is  celebrating  his  25th 
year  with  the  Chicago  agency. 

Randles  Elected 
EUGENE  RANDLES  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency.  Wichita,  Kan.  C.  R. 
Sullivan  is  president. 

Woodruff  to  Mahlin 
SHUTRAN  MAHLIN  ADVER¬ 
TISING.  Detroit,  announces 
appointment  of  Leonard  R. 
Woodruff  as  merchandising  di¬ 
rector  and  account  executive. 

20-year  man  in  marketing. 
Woodruff  has  served  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.  and  Dixie 
Cup  Co. 

Lichty  to  GdW 
GEORGE  LICHTY.  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of 
Robert  F.  Branch,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Grant  &  Wadsworth  as 
merchandi.ser  and  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

DC&S  V.P.S 

FOUR  new  vicepresidents  have 
been  elected  by  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Shenfleld.  The  new  of¬ 
ficers  are:  James  F.  Egan,  copy 
director:  Chester  MacCracken. 
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radio-television  director:  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Raynolds.  research  di¬ 
rector,  and  A  dis  P.  Butler,  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Miss  Treger,  C.C. 

TOBY  TREGER  has  been  made 
copy  chief  of  Ellis  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Miss  Treger 
is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  school  of  journalism.  She 
is  a  former  member  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  magazine  editorial  staff. 

Faces  &  Places 
LESLIE  S.  MATHER  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  Earle 
Ludgin,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Robert  F. 
Holyoke  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  ad  manager  of  Andrew’ 
Jergens,  Cincinnati.  .  .  .  Wiliam 
B.  Swann  is  a  new  vicepresident 
of  Melvin  F.  Hall.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Joseph  C.  Hochreiter  has 
been  made  a  vicepresident  of 
Ellington  &  Co.  .  .  .  F.  C.  Frey 
is  now  general  sales  manager  of 
American  Maize  Products  Co. 

'Six-Week  Leave'  Plan 

AS  the  first  step  in  a  program 
of  extended  employe  benefits. 
Buchanan  and  Co.  announces 
the  institution  of  special  six- 
weeks  “travel  leaves’’  with  full 
pay  plus  travel  allowances,  for 
all  employes  who  have  five  years 
or  more  of  service. 

The  plan  was  developed  at  the 
instance  of  John  Hertz.  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board. 

With  Advprtisers 
JOHN  S.  GARCEAU  fills  a  new 
position  on  the  executive  staff 
of  York  Corp.,  refrigeration  and 
air  conditioning.  He  will  direct 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Formerly  with  Farnsworth  Tele 
vision  and  Radio. 

Three  additions  to  ad  staff  of 
Celotex  Corp.  are  Michael  Sem- 
brat  and  Theodore  Koelikamp. 
copy;  and  George  Carr,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant. 

Robert  W.  Lear  has  been 
upped  to  assistant  manager  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary  Corp. 

Terry  P.  CuNNifJCHAM,  one¬ 
time  agency  boss,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products.  Inc. 

Francis  J.  Weber  is  the  new 
advertising  manager  of  Arnold 
Bakers,  Inc.,  of  Port  Chester. 
N.  Y.  He  has  been  with  Bor¬ 
den’s.  Life  magazine  and  New 
York  Times 

Nabisco  Admen 
GEORGE  OLIVA,  director  of 
advertising  for  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  Co.,  has  named  Harry  F. 
Schroeter  as  director  of  media, 
and  R.  Stewart  Boyd  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  cereals  and 
dog  food  products.  In  addition. 
Edward  A.  Gumpert.  now  join¬ 
ing  NABISCO  becomes  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  biscuit,  bread 
and  specialty  products. 

Schroeter  joined  NABISCO  in 
1945.  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Procter  &  Gamble 
Previous  to  joining  NABISCO 


in  1947,  Boyd  had  been  with 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  advertising 
agency.  Gumpert  is  a  former 
account  executive  with  Duane 
Jones,  advertising  agency. 

Ragent  in  Merge 
WILLIAM  A.  RAGENT,  who 

has  been  operating  his  own 
agency  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  as 
William  Ragent  &  Associate,  has 
joined  forces  with  Gerth-Pacific 
Advertising  Agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Hollywood. 

■ 

N.  H.  Dail'y  Now  5c 

Concord,  N.  H. — The  Concord 
Monitor  has  gone  to  five  cents 
a  copy,  effective  Jan.  3.  The 
Monitor,  an  evening  paper,  has 
been  four  cents  since  Feb.,  1947. 


P.  J.  Sheridan  Quits 
Ad  Post  on  S.  F.  News  ;! 

San  Francisco  —  Philip  j. 
Sheridan,  advertising  director 
of  San  Francisco  News  for  three 
years  and  a  member  of  that 
newspaper’s  advertising  staff  for 
16  years,  resigned  Jan.  1.  He  ^ 
made  no  immediate  anounce- 
ment  of  plans. 

Sheridan  joined  the  News 
from  the  advertising  agency 
field  and  for  eight  years  was 
general  advertising  manager, 
becoming  director  in  1945.  His 
father,  Frank  Sheridan,  was  a 
famous  early-day  San  Francisco 
reporter.  A  brother,  Joseph,  is 
former  city  editor  and  now  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  News. 


PHEASANTS  like... 

Wild  Rice 
CHILDREN  like... 


. ■"fe.Wi. 


PEOPLE  like  loealiiews 

IMicasaiit.s  sav  ru’**  is  so  nice  it'll  iiioir  tlian  siillic*’. 
Vml  tots  sav  "Lots"  w  lieii  iiiotlirrs  spread  Itread 
itii  Blue  Bonnet. 

riiat's  tlie  way  it  is  all  over.  Sonic  like  this, 
some  like  that  .  .  .  But  they  all  like  one  certain 
morsel  that's  spread  hcforc  them  every  day. That's 
wholesome,  taiigy  local  news  .  .  .  the  easily  ili- 
•lesteil,  llavorfni  stuff  that's  part  and  parcel  ol  onr 
everyday  living. 

They  eat  it  up  . . .  every  day  .  .  .  everywhere  .  .  . 
in  the  loritim'irs  daili«*s. 

"l.oi:  VI.m: W  S  IIAII.IES  — ir/inl  an  atlrertisinn  medium" 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency, 
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M  he  Port  of  New  York,  largest  and  busiest  in  the 
world,  had  already  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  shipping 
trade.  Shipload  after  shipload  of  cargo,  which  should 
have  crossed  its  piers  and  docks,  was  continuing  to 
be  diverted  to  other  ports.  Three  of  Manhattan's  finest 
piers  remained  idle. 

Malcolm  Johnson,  The  New  York  Sun’s  famed  racket 
reporter,  was  assigned  to  get  the  full  story.  Months  of 
intensive  investigation  resulted  in  a  series  of  24 
articles  titled  “Crime  on  the  Water  Front,”  which 
revealed  that  the  water  front  was  overrun  by  gangsters 
and  racketeers.  Organized  criminals,  led  by  an 
infamous  “Syndicate”  with  powerful  contacts,  were 
exacting  millions  in  tribute  over  the  years  through 
systematic  thievery,  the  loading  racket,  shakedowns, 
kickbacks,  shylocking,  duplicate  hiring  and  murder. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  revelations  by  The 
Sun,  Mayor  O’Dwyer  ordered  a  fulhscale 
investigation  of  conditions  on  the  New  York 
water  front.  Scores  of  letters  and  phone  calls 
were  received  by  this  newspaper  from  public 
i  officials,  civic-minded  citizens,  businessmen 

I  and  rank-and-file  dock  workers  praising  The 

1  Sun  for  its  courage  and  initiative. 


NEW  YORK 

‘One  of  Americans  Best-Read  Newspapers* 


College  Press  Freedom 
Is  Controversial  Issue 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

(First  of  Two  Articles) 


o  Articles)  sions  of  opinion,  clubbed  the  ad- 
undergraduate  ministration  for  decisions  con- 


"The  First  Amendment  has  no' 
application  in  spirit  or  fact  to 
a  learning  situation  for  inex¬ 
perienced  kids  who  have  neither 
the  background  nor  maturity  to 
make  adequate  judgments  in  the 
use  of  a  tool  of  great  potential 
danger  to  the  institution,  its  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students.’’ 

Freedom  for  Half 
And  so,  while  at  some  insti- 


newspaper  is  no  journalistic  trary  to  the  whims  of  the  stu-  editor  is  given  a 


Its  combined  circula-  dent  editor 


friendly  slap  across  the  withers 


tion  is  something  more  than  noisily  support^  irresponsibil-  end  sent  galloping  into  the  jour- 
1,000,000,  and  it  is  read  by  twice  ity  on  campus  while  the  presi- 


that  many. 

It  reaches  and  influences  in 


dent’s  job  tottered. 

To  the  college  administra- 


nalistic  pasture,  at  others  he  is 
hogtied.  the  staff  is  hobbled,  and 
an  electric  fence  is  built  around 


their  formative  stages  a  group  tion,  then,  the  undergraduate  the  editorial  offic^. 
of  young  men  and  women  who  paper  is  dynamite  wrapped  in  those  schools  where 

go  on  to  positions  of  responsi-  newsprint.  It’s  an  educational  freedom  is  granted  '  ana 

bility  and  leadership  in  Amer-  hot  potato.  It  packs  the  same  that  includ^  more  than  half 
ican  society.  potentialities  for  good  or  harm  of  th^e  with  student  dailies) 

It  offers  an  advertising  me-  as  the  professional  paper,  but  freedom  usually  operates 

dium  for  some  commodities  as  unlike  the  professional  it  is  ed-  under  a  running  barrage  from  a 
hot  as  the  proverbial  firecracker,  ited  by  inexperienced,  imma-  P®”.  ‘o®  .•y  group. 

Advertisers  spend  more  than  ture  .  .  .  and  sometimes  irre-  ^"®  ^*nn®  *^.*0  'vno  missea 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  the  41  col-  s-ponsible  .  .  .  students.  three  answers  in  an  economics 

lege  dailies  alone.  'They  spend  Combine  these  three  journal-  interviews  the  learned  pr^ 

a  whole  lot  additional  in  the  istic  inadequacies  into  five,  six,  fossor  for  the  college  paper  with 

500  tri-weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  or  eight  columns  of  12-em  meas-  about  the  same  accuracy  of  re¬ 
weeklies,  and  in  the  several  ure  and  you  have  the  reason  •  •.  •  recruit  is 

hundred  periodicals.  why  more  stresses  and  strains,  to  the  faculty  control 


hundred  periodicals. 

It  provides  a  training  labora 


more  dissatisfactions  and  resent-  faction  on  the  campus. 


tory  for  a  considerable  and  in-  ment  continuously  whirl  about  ,  ^or  does  this  economics  pro- 
creasing  number  of  future  news-  the  college  newspaper  than  al-  foasor  see  any  discrepancy  be- 
papermen.  most  any  other  undertaking  on  tween  his  tolerance  for  student 

.  pamniic  error  in  economics  and  ms  in- 

A  Sohd  Achievement  ^P^  freedom  of  the  tolerance  of  error  in  student  re- 

I*-  *  ®  \  chronicler  o'  the  acUv-  press,  so  staunchly  supported  in  *  1..  j  j 

Ities  of  the  more  than  1,000  professorial  discourses,  may  be  .  The  “faculty  control  deniand 
senior  colleges  and  a  lot  of  hastily  shooshed  away  from  the  an  over-simplification.  Cen- 
junior  and  teachers  colleges  as  campus  when  it  puts  in  an  ap-  sorship  produces  bad  student 
well,  and  is  the  only  paper  most  pearance  outside*^  the  student  oiorale,  resentments,  flare-ups, 
of  their  students  read  regularly  newspaper  office  evasions  in  proportion  to  its 


.  .  .  and  that  includes  more  than 
2,000.000  now  in  attendance. 


The  undergraduate  newspaper,  seventy. 


£,uw.uyu  now  in  axienaance.  then,  can  be  a  Dr.  Jekyll  or  a  Self-Contradiction 

newsMowls  pre1ti*?mS  And  great  variation  The  student  paper  becomes  a 

Siwe  of  journaS  by  ^y-  spineless  thing,  bulg- 

Si^y%  standards  ^d  a  solfd  nature  and  amount  of  jpg  with  the  minutiae  of  college 

«  thfstu^nt  staff  in  its  rSct.  str^nvfh'afd 


builder  of  campus  morale  and  a  Perhaps  no  undergraduate  ac 


but  lacking  in  the  strength  and 
force  to  speak  effectively  for  the 


public  relations  medium  of  high  i^Tnyolved  in  su?h  tirffe;-  group  it  re^resenU 


wor«=t  w«wt  opinion  as  to  adminis-  As"  a  "tra'in'ing  ground  for  ef- 

It  can  ^a[se  morrheil  on  a  ,  Even  among  journal-  fective  participation  in  a  demo- 

11  can  raise  more  neu  on  a  professors  themselves  there  cratic  society  which  is  what  a 

college  ^campus  than  spiked  exists  the  widest  disagreement,  col  ege  oS’ses  o  be  censor- 
punch  at  the  Dean  s  reception  _  .  ,  .  coiiege  proposes  10  oe,  tensoi 

for  freshman  women  Says  one,  in  reply  to  a  survey  ship  is  an  educational  self- 


As  a  training  ground  for  ef- 


for  freshman  women. 


ship  is  an  educational  self- 


It  can  make  more  errors  of  article:  contradiction.  Artificial  meth- 

fact  and  judgment  in  a  single  •Administrative  or  faculty  par-  ods  don  t  Produce  realistic  out- 
fbur-nase  issue  than  a  nrofes-  ticipation  in  any  aspect  of  the  comes,  as  old  John  Dewey  used 
lional  *^itor  eve?  dre^^  college  publication  is  detrimen-  to  point  out  so  impressively, 
after  a  midnight  snack  of  Welsh  ^*'®  quality  of  tliat  paper.  Institutions  which  extend 

rarebit  *  ‘  ®  the  integrity  of  its  ed.tors.  an  their  undergraduate  papers  free- 

It  innt  onre  hiit  manv  iusult  to  any  recognizable  edu-  dom  of  the  pasture  stand  on  the 

Umes)  aro?^Li  the  wrath  cational  ideals,  and  a  vicious  dis-  "student  responsibility  ”  prin- 
3get-cont%mng  leaTslftures  ®®'‘'^‘®®  ‘*’®  individuals  and  ciple.  As  one  faculty  adviser  to 

ra“Sl  the  of*the  ,^si  I**®  institution  which  the  paper  a  student  daily  puts  it./  Cen- 

office  denartment  stimula^  ^  supposed  to  serve.’  sorship  is  unnecessary  in  stu- 

priefof  anviiish  frrim  Eut  from  another  comes  this:  dent  publications  if  the  students 


raised  the  hackles  of  the  post 

office  department,  stimulated  ^  . 

cries  of  anguish  from  ministerial  from  another  comes  this: 

associations,  offended  the  Ro-  1 
tory  Club,  the  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  the 

W.C.T.U.,  and  infuriated  every  EXPER 

academic  personage  from  chan¬ 
cellor  emeritus  to  assistant  pro-  AriVITI 

fe.ssor  of  flycasting.  ▼  IjI 

It  has  sent  uncounted  thou¬ 
sands  of  be-necktied,  begowned.  Available  after  Fe 

and  bewildered  undergraduates  petitive  selling  n; 

vainly  looking  for  dances  f  or  Advertising  Execu 

games,  or  entertainments)  24  reflection  on  my  a! 

hours  after  they  were  held  be-  a  newspaper  adve 

Muse  a  green  student  reporter  from  present  publii 

forgot  to  write  tonight  *  In*  to  coast  and  adve 

irtead  of  ’’tomorrow  night’’  in  Detroit.  Chicago.  S 

his  story  for  next  day  s  paper. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

Available  after  February  1st.  Experienced  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  selling  market.  Active  member  in  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association.  Being  available  is  no 
reflection  on  my  ability  to  properly  manage  all  branches  of 
a  newspaper  advertising  department,  ^st  of  references 
from  present  publisher.  I  know  newspaper  men  from  coast 
to  coast  and  advertising  agency  executives  in  New  York, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 


Dynamito  in  Newsprint 
It  has  ridden  good  coaches  out 
of  jobs  because  they  couldn’t 
win  games  with  poor  players. 
It  has  crucified  thoughtful  pro¬ 
fessors  for  classroom  expres- 


Will  be  available  for  personal  interviews  during  the  N.A.E.A 
Convention  in  Chicago,  January  17-19. 


Address  Box  2406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Congress  Advised: 
No  Censorship 

Washington — Congress  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Defense  Secretary 
James  V.  Forrestal  his  assur¬ 
ance  that  peacetime  censorship 
of  news  media  is  neither  desir¬ 
able  nor  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  national  welfare 

Forrestal  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  annual  report  to 
Congress,  in  reiteration  of  a 
policy  he  expressed  to  his  spec¬ 
ial  advisory  committee  of  news 
and  radio  executives  earlier  in 
the  year. 

are  given — and  made  to  feel— 
the  proper  responsibilities. 

“This  is  true  even  from  the 
administration’s  standpoint.  Our 
students,  at  least,  don’t  very 
often  go  off  half-cocked  though 
they  do  make  mistakes.  But 
who  doesn’t?  And  they  learn 
by  these  mistakes  and  don’t 
hurt  anyone  very  badly  in  doing 
so.” 

To  which  another  adds,  “It 
seems  to  me  that  operating  a 
student  paper  without  censor¬ 
ship  is  the  only  realistic  way  in 
which  students  can  learn  their 
responsibilities.” 

Teachers'  Resolution 

In  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
joint  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  and  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1947  a  resolution 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Here  your  advertising  won’t  fail  to  increase  sales— with  Indiana’s  two  largest 
dailies  to  saturate  Indianapolis  and  cover  half  the  state  . . .  effectively. 

Separate  morning  and  evening  papers  deliver  absolute  results — the  one  sure  way 
to  sell  the  nation’s  biggest  inland  market  with  2  billions  to  spend — at  lowest  cost. 

Write  for  market  information  unequaled  anywhere  to  help  you  plan  your  campaign. 
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Smothering  Censorship 
Prevails  In  Russia 

By  Wallace  R.  Deuel 

Chicogo  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 


WASHINGTON  —  American  and 

other  foreign  correspondents 
in  Russia  are  working  under  a 
smothering  censorship,  accord* 
ing  to  a  report  from  Moscow 
received  here  through  foreign 
displomatic  channels. 

News  dispatches  are  delayed, 
suppressed  and  distorted  by  the 
Soviet  censors  and  the  corre¬ 
spondents  often  do  not  even 
know  what  has  been  done  to 
their  messages  until  it  is  too 
late  to  repair  the  damage,  the 
report  says. 

"The  censorship  is  entirely 
arbitrary  and  unpredictable," 
the  report  declares.  “Quite 
often  material  taken  directly 
from  Soviet  sources  will  be 
killed  by  the  censor. 

“The  worst  aspect  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  however,  is  that  cabled 
dispatches  go  out  censored  often 
giving  an  impression  contrary 
to  the  original  without  the  cor¬ 
respondent  having  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  argue,  change  or  with¬ 
draw  the  dispatch. 

“Censorship  regulations  for 
newspaper  correspondents  in  the 
Soviet  Union  at  present  require 
that  two  copies  of  telegraph 
dispatches  be  filed  through  the 
censorship  window  at  the  tele¬ 
graph  office — also,  two  copies  of 
any  article  for  publication  which 
is  to  be  mailed. 

No  Control  Over  Material 

“At  present,  American  corre¬ 
spondents  file  at  the  censorship 
window  three  copies  of  tele¬ 
graphic  dispatches,  one  of  which 
they  receive  back  when  cen¬ 
sored,  usual.y  with  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  material  which  has 
been  deleted. 

“If  the  dispatch  has  not  been 
sent,  he  is  handed  a  piece  of 
paper  on  which  is  written  his 
name,  number  of  the  filed  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  words  ‘ne  poidet’ — 
in  other  words,  ‘killed  by  cen¬ 
sor.’ 

“Sometimes  entire  dispatches 
are  held  for  days  or  weeks  with¬ 
out  any  reason  being  given, 
leaving  the  correspondent  only 
one  recourse — to  write  to  the 
press  department  of  the  foreign 
office. 

“Under  the  above  system,  the 
correspondent  has  no  control 
over  the  material  actually  dis¬ 
patched  by  telegraph  over  his 
signature. 

“He  only  learns  what  has  been 
deleted  after  his  dispatch  has 
gone  and  even  then  the  censor 
sometimes  does  not  accurately 
mark  the  de  eted  portions  on  the 
third  copy. 

“Routine  cables  take  from 
half  an  hour  to  several  hours 
to  pass  the  censorship.  Longer 
dispatches  —  usually  based  on 
articles  in  Soviet  periodicals  — 
often  take  several  days. 

Recordings  Made 

“On  material  sent  by  mail,  the 
original  is  returned  to  the  corre¬ 
spondent  with  censored  para¬ 
graphs  heavily  inked  out  or,  in 


the  event  of  numerous  items 
having  been  censored,  the  cor¬ 
respondent  may  be  asked  to 
make  a  clean  copy. 

“Only  material  thus  passed  by 
the  censor  and  stamped  ap¬ 
proved  may  be  mailed  abroad. 

“Press  telephone  calls  abroad 
may  be  done  on.y  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  room  at  the  telephone  of¬ 
fice. 

“Two  copies  of  the  material 
to  be  telephoned  are  handed  in 
at  the  censorship  window  and 
the  approved  copy,  when  re¬ 
turned,  constitutes  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  telephone  operator 
to  put  through  a  call. 

“The  correspondent  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  read  only  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  copy. 

“It  is  believed  that  calls  are 
not  monitored  simultaneously  by 
the  censor  but  that  a  recording 
is  made  and  that  deviations 
could  well  lead  to  future  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

■ 

6  Dailies,  7  Weeklies 
Added  to  ABC  Roster 

Chicago  —  Six  dailies  and 
seven  weeklies  are  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  On  the  list  are; 

Dailies — Minot  (N.  D. )  News 
and  Optic  Reporter,  Pocatello 
(Ida.)  Post  and  Tribune,  Vic¬ 
toria  (Tex.)  Advocate,  and 
Webster  City  ( la. )  Freeman- 
Journal. 

Weeklies  —  Brewton  (Ala.) 
Standard,  Claresholm  (Alberta) 
Local  Press,  Hackettstown  (N. 
J.)  Gazette,  Nanton  (Alberta) 
News,  Pleasantville  (N.  Y.) 

Townsman,  Ritzville  (Wash.) 
Journal-Times,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  House  ( Alberta ) 
Mountaineer. 

m 

8,000  at  Carol  Sing 

Peoria,  Ill.  —  A  crowd  esti¬ 
mated  at  8.000  filled  Courthouse 
Square  here  Dec.  22  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Peoria  Journal’s  first 
Christmas  Sing.  It  is  planned  to 
make  it  an  annual  event. 


College  Press 

_ continued  from  page  18 


was  jammed  through  the  ses¬ 
sion  that  "These  associations  are 
unequivocally  opposed  to  cen¬ 
sorship  of  undergraduate  pub¬ 
lications  in  any  form  whatso¬ 
ever,  de  jure  or  de  facto. 

“Every  teacher  of  journalism 
is  duty-bound  to  oppose  such 
censorship  of  undergraduate 
publications  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  his  ability.” 

The  resolution  carried,  but  to 
the  accompaniment  of  much 
head-shaking  and  muttering  of 
"unrealistic.” 

No  Legal  Recourse 

Because,  as  one  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  to  a  student  paper  writes. 
"My  quarrel  is  with  the  word¬ 
ing  of  this  resolution,  its  all- 
inclusive  implication  that  any 
attempt  to  hold  students  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  printed  state¬ 
ments  is  a  censorship  threat.  .  .  . 
No  publication  ever  speaks  for 
the  students  alone,  and  I  know 
of  no  way  of  holding  students 
responsible  for  their  printed 
statements,  at  least  not  in  a  legal 
sense.  To  the  general  public — 
and  believe  me,  they  must  be 
considered  in  any  discussion  of 
student  publications! — the  irre¬ 
sponsible  or  the  inaccurate  story 
in  the  student  publication  is  the 
baby  of  the  university. 

”...  Advice  or  counsel  is  all 
well  enough — but  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  student  staff 
which  insists  on  running  a  story 
which  is  one-sided  or  colored,  or 
even  untrue?  Yes,  I  know  the 
argument  that  if  the  student  is 
well-trained,  if  the  college  or 
university  has  done  its  job,  the 
student  staff  will  not  do  such 
an  ignoble  thing. 

A  Specious  Argument 

“But  that  is  a  specious  argu¬ 
ment  and  any  college  instructor 
knows  that  it  is.  I  also  know 
the  argument  that  if  the  student 
insists  on  using  biased,  slanted 
stories  after  the  possible  results 
have  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
the  responsibility  is  his.  But 
is  it?  How?  What  redress  has 
the  victim  of  irresponsible  jour¬ 
nalism?  The  courts  and  a  libel 
suit?” 

Despite  the  AATJ-AASDJ 
resolution,  a  gloved-hand  ad- 
visership  is  probably  more  fre¬ 
quently  imposed  on  the  student 


paper  than  any  other  type  of 
administration-staff  relationship; 
and  for  the  college  newspaper 
group  as  a  whole,  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  operation  is  by  far  the 
minority  procedure. 

One  adviser,  asked  “Do  you 
endorse  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Philadelphia  convention?” 
replied: 

“Yes,  although  there  niust  be 
some  modicum  of  administra¬ 
tive  overseeing  if  the  students 
step  beyond  reasonable  bounds.” 

Despite  a  seeming  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  this  reply,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  majority  view  exists 
in  the  area  of  college  publica¬ 
tions  administration,  this  is 
probably  it. 

( The  second  article  will  deal 
with  the  economic  side  of  col¬ 
lege  newspapers.) 

■ 

Students  Get  Advice, 
Reciprocate  with  News 

High  school  editors  from 
schools  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  are  receiving  a 
first-hand  initiation  to  news¬ 
paper  operation  at  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  They 
meet  on  the  second  Monday  in 
every  month  at  the  newspaper’s 
offices,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dorothy  Brandon,  editor  of  To¬ 
day’s  Moderns  section.  They 
receive  advice  on  news  writing 
from  Herald  Tribune  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  school  editors  are  reg¬ 
ularly  supplying  news  items 
about  their  own  school  com¬ 
munities  to  a  column,  “Hi- 
Lights,”  appearing  every  Friday 
in  the  Herald  Tribune.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  are  reporting  the 
student  pros  and  cons  on  cur¬ 
rent  controversial  topics. 


BRING  YOUR  CHURCH 
PAGE  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

With  Appealing  Copy 

No  need  to  run  the  old-fashioned 
church  page  any  longer!  For  th* 
Keister  ads  bring  appeal  and  time¬ 
liness  to  church  announcements 
and  news. 

Each  Keister  ad  contains  a  strik¬ 
ing,  central  illustration  and  short 
text  based  on  human-interest 
themes. 

i  The  very  best  in  art  combined  with 
[  careful  editing  gives  you  a  series 
approved  by  thousands  of  church 
leaders  and  newspaper  people. 

!  May  be  used  as  whole  page  fea¬ 
ture.  Or  is  ideal  for  use  in  center 
of  page  surrounded  by  church  an¬ 
nouncements,  news,  etc. 

Over  200  ads  now  available  in  mat 
form  complete  make  this  the  larg¬ 
est  series  of  religious  ads  ever 
prepared  for  the  secular  press. 

Over  400  newspapers  in  the  USA 
and  Canada  are  now  running  these 
ads  regularly,  many  since  1944, 
1945,  and  1946  continuously. 

Write  now  for  sponsorship  sug¬ 
gestions,  free  proofs,  and  full  in¬ 
formation. 


“COMMUNITY  SPIRIT” 
DOES  A  JOB. 

People  make  markets.  Civic-minder' 
t>eople,  plus  per.caoita  earning-oowei  that 
allows  them  to  put  an  extra  punch  in  theii 
progressive  activities. 

York,  Pa.  was  in  urgent  need  of  increased  hospit'’ 
facilities.  A  drive  for  funds  was  stfited  ....  and  broke 
all  local  records.  Total.  $2,523,885.  It  exceeded  its  quota 
by  more  than  a  half  million  dollars!  Significant. 

Of  course.  York  is  a  vast  industrial  area — a  growing  Trade  Sectot 
of  187,000.  People  earn  well,  live  well,  spend  wisely.  Their  response 
is  always  great  to  national  advertising  in  a  paper  they  respect  .  .  . 
and  BUY  BY.  w  i 

Represented  by 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
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Libbey  Glass  is  one  of  Toledo’s  most  esteemed  industries.  Coming 


to  Toledo  in  1888,  Libbey  Glass  took  its  name  from  its  founder 


Edward  Drummond  Libbey,  founder  too  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of 


Art  and  its  famed  glass  collection  . . .  Libbey  is  nationally  known 


for  its  fine  tableware.  Outstanding  craftsmanship  and  high  quality 


have  earned  a  preference  for  its  products  from  housewives  and 


commercial  users.  All  Libbey  products  are  sold  through  leading 


stores  throughout  the  country,  thus  adding  to  Toledo’s  deserved 


reputation  as  the  glass  center  of  the  world. 


Libbe>  Glass,  Division  of  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo  1,  Ohio 


IS,  Toledo... 

.where  the  Pioneer  LIBBEY  GLASS*  provides  for  an  Elegant  Table 


...  and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

Libbey  Glass,  with  its  1700  employees,  is  one  of  the  644  industrial 
companies  whose  fine  and  highly  diversified  products  contribute  so 
greatly  to  the  stability  and  steady  advance  of  this  progressive  community 
. . .  Itself  a  Toledo  pioneer.  The  Blade  has  been  glad  to  play  its  own 
special  part  in  the  life  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  important  area . . . 
intent  on  discharging  its  obligation  to  purvey  the  news  and  to  take  a 
constructive  attitude  towards  community  problems.  The  Blade  seeks 
to  merit  increasingly  the  loyalty  of  its  readers,  which  have  given  it  a 
degree  of  coverage  outstanding  among  the  newspapers  of  the  nation. 

- TOLEDO  BLADE- 

itnv  of  Americano  Groat  Neirspapern 
— in  One  of  Americans  Groat  Citlom 

No.  76  in  a  S«rie«  REPIIESENTEO  IV  MOLONET.  REGAM  t  SCHMITT,  INC. 

MEMBER  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK 
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Arizona  Times 
Out  of  the  Red; 
Beasley  Is  GM 

Phoenix,  Ariz _ The  Times 

started  1949  on  a  “sound  finan¬ 
cial  footing,”  with  an  operating 
loss  eiiminated. 

This  statement  accompanied 
the  announcement  that  G.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Beasley,  chairman  of  the 


G.  Hamilton  Beasley 

board  of  Arizona  Times.  Inc. 
has  become  publisher  and  gen 
eral  manager. 

Kirk  C.  Dunbar,  secretary- 
treasurer,  is  now  business  man¬ 
ager;  Dick  Smith,  formerly 
managing  editor,  has  moved  up 
to  the  editorship;  Jackson  Hoag- 
land  is  display  ad  manager. 

Smith  is  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  with  experience  in  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago.  He  was  also 
manager  of  the  United  Press. 
Arizona  bureau. 

Irving  A.  Jennings,  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Jennings. 
Strouss.  Salmon  and  TVask  and 
an  officer  in  a  number  of 
Phoenix  businesses,  has  been  a 
director  and  president  of  the 
Arizona  Times.  Inc.,  since  the 
paper  was  acquired  from  Mrs. 
Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger  and 
her  associates. 

Jennings,  a  native  Arizonan, 
sparked  the  formation  of  the 
group  which  made  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Joseph  F.  Lanser  is  vice- 
president.  Delbert  L.  Stapley 
and  Newton  Rosenzweig  com¬ 
plete  the  board  of  directors. 
Ten  other  Phoenix  businessmen 
are  stockholders. 

The  new  publisher,  Mr.  Beas- 
iey,  has  been  a  resident  of 
Phoenix  since  1946.  From  1930 
to  1942  he  lived  in  Chicago 
where  he  was  with  the  Chicago 
Stock  Exchange  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  banking  house. 

■ 

New  Plant  Bums 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Bandera  (Tex.)  Life,  week¬ 
ly.  two  days  after  Christmas. 
The  equipment  had  been  newly 
installed  for  a  paper  that  began 
publication  Nov.  11.  Publisher 
Bill  Morse  estimated  damage  at 
$9,000. 

■ 

Host  to  Coaches 

Flint,  Mich. — The  Flint  Jour¬ 
nal  was  host  at  a  luncheon  Dec. 
29  for  the  coaches  and  players 
of  the  eight  Michigan  high 
school  basketball  teams.  M.  B. 
Cossman,  sports  editor,  was 
toastmaster. 

22 


Experience  on  Guam 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  with 
interest  the  story  on  the  Guam 
News  ( Page  22.  E&P,  Dec.  25, 
1948).  I  remember  that  day  in 
July,  1945,  when  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  came  out.  I  was  attached 
to  Commander  Seventh  Fleet, 
but  was  on  Guam  for  some  tem¬ 
porary  duty  and  ran  into  Lt. 
Commander  Marvin  McCarthy, 
who  had  the  assignment  of  get¬ 
ting  the  Guam  News  started. 
Marvin  McCarthy  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

He  had  a  most  ingenious  sys¬ 
tem  worked  out.  He  could  not 
find  type  that  could  be  as¬ 
sembled  together  for  his  heads, 
so  by  telephone  and  jeep  com¬ 
munications  he  would  send  to 
the  various  print  shops  on  the 
island  to  set  the  head  in  the 
type  face  and  size  he  needed. 
At  deadline,  the  jeeps  would 


bring  in  the  proofs  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  page  before  it 
was  photograph^  for  offset. 

So  far  as  I  know  this  experi¬ 
ence  certainly  enabled  McCar¬ 
thy  to  have  know-how  in  the 
cold  type  method  used  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Peyton  Anderson, 
Publisher, 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News 

Correction  on  History 
To  the  Editor:  In  the  Dec.  11 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
there  was  an  article  bylined  by 
Forrest  V.  Williams  regarding 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  oc¬ 
cupying  a  new  plant.  It  certain¬ 
ly  was  a  very  well  composed 
piece  of  writing;  and  our  con¬ 
gratulations,  of  course,  go  to 
the  P.-I.  and  its  staff. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  was 
founded  on  Feb.  3,  1857  and  has 
been  in  continuous  publication 


- r 

since  that  time.  It  has  unique 
distinction  of  being  under  the 
McClatchy  family  ownership 
during  this  entire  period  and  - 
has  had  only  three  editors.  : 

The  object  of  this  statement  » 
of  the  history  of  the  Sacramento  ' 

Bee  to  you  at  this  time  is 
brought  about  by  the  statement  ) 
made  in  Williams’  article  which  ^ 
states  their  newspaper  is  the 
oldest  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
the  basis  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion.  We  have  always  regarded 
ourselves  as  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  like  to  have  the  credit 
due  us. 

Evert  S.  Peterson, 

Public  Relations  Director 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
(The  Seattle  P.-I.  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1863.— Ed.) 


Rufus  Woods'  Story 

“Rufus  Woods  of  Wenatchee,” 
No.  3  in  a  series  of  25c  booklets 
published  by  the  Graphics 
Group  (Whitestone,  N.  Y.),  tells 
how  the  owner  of  the  Wenat¬ 
chee  ( Wash. )  World  campaigned 
for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 


Standard  FULL  SIZE 


metropolitan 


evening 


in  Los  Angeles  — 


CIRCULATION?  Largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  evening  newspaper  in  the  West. 


LINAGE?  Leads  all  Los  Angeles  dailies 
in  total  display  with  10,368,240  lines 
in  first  10  months  of  1948. 
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E  WILL  CIRCULATE 


YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT  TO- 


422,797 

FAMILIES  WEEKDAYS 


464,590 

FAMILIES  SUNDAYS 


(AVERAGE  NET  PAID  6  MONTHS  ENDING  9-30-48) 

AVERAGE  NET  PAID  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  THIRD  QUARTER 
OF  1948 -JULY,  AUGUST  AND 
SEPTEMBER: 

429,636  WEEKDAYS  •  462,886  SUNDAYS 


JOHN  S  KNICHT  )■  L' K  1. 1  ,S  Ji  K  K 
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Model  Cutouts  Spur 
House  Plan  Service 


IN  AN  ERA  when  housing  is 

an  acute  national  problem, 
home  plans  have  become  a  na¬ 
tional  pastime. 

Daily  newspapers  have  dug 
deep  into  their  budgets  to  offer 
unusual  service  in  this  held, 
with  more  and  more  space  de¬ 
voted  to  home  building  and  real 
estate  pages,  often  done  with 
illuminating  and  technical  thor¬ 
oughness. 

An  example  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  inexhaustible  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  is  found 
in  the  story  of  Scale  Model 
Home  Planning  Co.,  which  start¬ 
ed  as  a  one-shot  syndicate  and 
now  has  60  subscribing  news¬ 
papers. 

Scaled  Cutouta 

The  scale  model  company  is 
unique  in  offering  cardboard 
cutouts,  accurately  colored  and 
exactly  scaled,  so  that  prospec¬ 
tive  home-planners  can  see  how 
their  proposed  homes  will  look. 

The  company  developed  less 
than  a  year  ago  when  Dean 
Robinson  of  Detroit  brought  his 
plan  to  New  York  to  sell  it  to 
the  syndicates.  They  demurred, 
and  Robinson  sold  it  to  the 
papers  almost  single-handedly. 

Besides  offering  the  cut-outs 
through  the  newspapers.  Robin¬ 
son’s  plan  called  for  optional 
offerings  of  architect's  plans 
(complete  with  wiring,  plumb¬ 


ing  diagrams,  etc.),  and  for  a 
book  scale  drawings. 

There  were  26  cutout  houses, 
not  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  edi¬ 
tors,  many  of  whom  continued 
with  drawings  locally  conceived 
or  subscribed  elsewhere.  Scale 
Model  company  plans  a  52- 
homes  release  to  begin  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  building  plans,  specifica¬ 
tions  and  cutouts  sold  generally 
for  $7,  additional  plans  for 
around  $5,  and  the  plan  books 
for  $1.  Readers  obtained  them 
either  directly  from  the  Detroit 
office  of  Dean  Robinson  or  from 
the  newspapers. 

Continuing  Interest 

In  a  sampling  made  by  Editor 
&  Publisher,  editors  reported 
continuing  interest  in  house 
plans.  Robinson's  series  was 
supplemented  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  with  two  offer¬ 
ings  of  its  own  inexpensive 
blueprints.  Editor  William  S. 
Lampe  reported  Detroit  houses 
built  from  Times  plans. 

The  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post 
printed  Robinson's  series  and 
has  begun  on  a  second.  Re¬ 
quests  still  run  at  about  25 
weekly.  The  Post  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  model  homes  built. 

The  Cleveland  ( O. )  Plain 
Dealer  ran  Robinson’s  series, 
and  went  on  with  a  series  that 
does  not  include  scale  models. 
The  Plain  Dealer  quotes  no 


prices,  and  interested  readers 
come  in  or  ask  for  plans  by 
mail. 

The  Tacoma  ( Wash. )  Times 
extended  its  building  page  by 
going  into  the  publishing  of 
plans,  when  the  paper  began 
Sunday  publication.  Among  the 
plans  were  Robinson's  cutouts. 

The  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Star 
reported  the  demand  for  cut¬ 
outs,  when  it  was  a  compar¬ 
atively  new  feature,  was  “ter- 
riflfic." 

The  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free 
Press  used  the  feature  as  an 
eight-color  story,  with  floor 
plan,  picture  and  a  short  para¬ 
graph  advising  readers  where 
to  get  detailed  plans. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union  reported  the  cut¬ 
outs  as  “the  most  successful 
thing  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
tried.’’  As  with  many  papers, 
the  Times-Union  has  generally 
carried  a  house  plan  on  its 
building  pages. 

While  the  cutouts  proved  a 
success,  printing  costs  and  print¬ 
ing  difficulties  often  hindered 
Robinson’s  deliveries. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Penny  Hazell,  author  of  a  com¬ 
peting  home-builders  column, 
he  toured  the  country  with  the 
cutouts.  He  conceiv^  the  idea 
while  he  was  with  the  Timken 
Silent  Automatic  Co.,  Detroit,  in 
1946.  During  the  war  he  was 
public  relations  man  for  Con- 
solidated-Vultee  Aircraft.  Prior 
to  that  he  owned  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  East  End  News, 
and  in  1937  was  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 


THESE  might  be  accidentally  ■ 
honest  ads:  I 


One  in  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Times  says  a  tailor  is  selling 
suits  at  a  special  price,  “with 
extra  pants  to  match.  Better 
hurry.  They  won’t  last  long.” 

Another  in  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y. )  Her  aid- Journal  has  a  jewel¬ 
er  advertising  the  “Best  Bum 
in  Town.  The  watch  with  plus 
value.” 

■ 

AND  it  takes  more  than  climate 
to  explain  this  ad  in  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal: 

“Quilted  robes  for  glamour  ' 
only  ...” 

■ 

IN  case  you’ve  wondered  what 
to  do  with  the  cauliflower,  a 
headline  in  the  Milwaukee 
(WLs. )  Journal  advises.  “Soak 
Your  Head.” 

■ 

A  MAN  can  get  extra  publicity 
by  not  watching  his  pups,  as 
shown  by  this  ad  in  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  Star: 

“Whi  e  intoxicated  my  hus¬ 
band  gave  my  6  months  old 
black  Cocker  puppy  to  a  little 
girl.  Please  return  ...”  etc. 

■ 

Funds  Over  the  Top 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  More 
than  $7,500  and  hundreds  of  toys 
were  collected  for  Christmas  by 
the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  and  the  Cape  Cod  Stan¬ 
dard  Times.  Both  went  over 
the  top  on  their  Neediest  Fund. 


I^r  O  representative  of  any  CHICAGO  Newspaper 
^  can  sincerely  claim  that  his  newspaper 
can  give  you  adequate  family  circulation  penetration 
or  effective  trade  influence  in  the  Gary  Trading  Area. 

The  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

Gary’s  only  newspaper 

is  home  delivered,  six  evenings  a  week,  to  more  than  95%  of  the 

families  in  the  city  zone,  and  to  an  average  of  better  than  80%  of  all  ^ 

families  in  the  entire  Gary  Trading  Area. 

This  is  more  than  double  the  effective  family  coverage  of  all 
Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined  in  this  area. 

In  this  market  no  other  medium  even  approaches  the  family 
circulation  penetration  or  advertising  effectiveness  of  The 

GARY  POST  TRIBUNE. 

ANY  QUESTIONS? 

National  Advertising  Representatives:  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  .  CHKWGO  .  ATUYXT.V  .  OKU%HO.'VI.\  CITY  .  DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  LOS  ANGELES 

For  best  results  ADVERTISE  ADEQUATELY  in  newspapers 
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WHAT  OTHERS 


’'Westbrook  Pegler— the 
hardest'hitting  and  most 
expressive  of  contemporary 
American  journalists.” 

—  Henry  Seidel  Canby  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Lit¬ 
erature 


"Thousands  of  others  who 
find  that  they  usually  dis¬ 
agree  with  him,  read  his 
column  as  a  kind  of  tonic 
for  their  adrenal  glands. 
He  infuriates  them  and 
they  enjoy  it!” 

—Jack  Alexander  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post 


"Like  any  other  human  or¬ 
ganization,  unions  are 
weakened  by  thieves  and 
gangsters.  Pegler’s  attack 
on  corruption  does  not  hurt 
honest  unions.”— Co//ier’s 


"No  columnist  has  a  larger 
percentage  of  high -brows 
among  his  readers.  And  if, 
after  we  win  the  war,  (this 
was  written  in  1943)  the 
worst  should  happen  in  the 
U.S.A.,  several  million  peo¬ 
ple  will  wish  they  had  taken 
Pegler  seriously.” 

—The  late  Willtam  Lyon 
Phelps  in  the  Rotarian 
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REPORTER  to  Anotker 

\-r  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


...  a  conscience  en^a^ed  in  Reporting" 

-  says  GEORGE  £  SOKOLSKY 


6IOIOI  I.  sokoisky  VVESTBROOK  pegler. 


wrote  George  E.  Sokolsky  in  his  New  York  Sun 
column  of  December  20th,  "is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  competent  reporters  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.  His  column  represents  an 
amazing  amount  of  careful  and  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  all  done  by  himself,  without  the 
aid  of  researchers  or  legmen.  He  is  his  own 
legman.  His  material  has  been  so  right  that 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  contest  his  facts. 
Some  writers  publish  the  rumor  first  and  if  it 
remains  unchallenged,  they  assume  that  it  is 
correct.  Pegler  painstakingly  pursues  the  cause 
of  accuracy  with  a  rigidity  that  is  currently  un¬ 
equalled  in  this  profession.  .  .  .  All  this  is  just 
plain  good  reporting  as  it  used  to  be  practiced 
before  journalism  ceased  to  be  an  art  and  be- 

i  came  a  job.” 

^  "Competent”.  .  ."careful”.  .  ."thorough” 
.  .  ."accurate”.  .  .  all  through  Sokolsky’s  col¬ 
umn  run  words  like  these  that  are  golden  to 
every  working  newspaperman  —  words  used 


sparingly  and  then  only  in  reference  to  those 
who,  time  and  time  again,  have  proved  their 
mettle  under  the  stress  of  everyday  news  gath¬ 
ering.  They  express  qualities  that  good  news¬ 
papermen  have  and  incompetent  ones  do  not 
have — the  qualities  that  editors  demand  first 
of  the  men  who  make  their  papers. 

In  using  these  words  Sokolsky  has  judged 
Westbrook  Pegler  by  the  highest  standards. 
He  sums  up;  " — one  of  the  most  competent 
reporters  of  our  times  ...  in  fact  a  conscience 
engaged  in  reporting!” 

Coming  from  a  man,  who  is,  himself,  noted 
for  honest,  accurate,  pile-driving  reporting, 
such  praise  is  the  greatest  personal  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  a  reporter.  It  is  praise  pro¬ 
viding  additional  and  irrefutable  evidence 
that,  in  running  Westbrook  Pegler ’s  column, 
newspapers  are  making  available  to  their  read¬ 
ers  the  results  of  one  of  the  few,  "just  plain 
good”  reporting  jobs  being  done  by  a  col¬ 
umnist  today. 
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How  to  Sell  54  Pages 
With  a  3-in-l  Bargain 


By  R.  E.  Goodale 

Classified  Manager,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent 


to  a  happy  ending  only  if  he 
continues  to  keep  the  prospect 
interested  by  showing  him  the 
benefits  that  he  will  gain  by 
using  the  classified  section  of 
his  paper  every  day. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  tell 
you  how  to  sell  a  yearly  con¬ 
tract.  but  the  procedure  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  — 


Contract  Adver-  Your  salesman  should  find  out 

tisers.  r  /<  advance  the  name  of  the  man 

One  three-line  '^ooaaie  wants  to  see.  The  reason  for 

daily  year  contract  means  a  sale  this  is.  that  the  sweetest  sound 
of  365  ads,  which  equal  to  over  to  anyone’s  ears  ...  is  his  owii 
a  half  page  of  classified  adver-  name.  It  makes  a  person  feel 
tising.  Set  your  goal  at  100  Important.  Naturally,  a  sales- 
brand  new  daily  year  contracts  man  will  introduce  himself 
— 100  more  ads  per  day  in  your  quickly  to  the  prospect.  Such  as. 
paper.  They  will  give  you  109,-  “Good  morning.  Mr.  Jones,  I’m 
.500  lines  which  is  54  pages  of  Ed  Goodale  with  the_  Independ- 
classified  advertising.  ent  newspaper.  This  is  certainly 

The  fact  that  you  eat  only  one  a  wonderful  new  store  you  have 
orange  every  morning  does  not  opened  in  our  city.  Let  me 
prevent  you  from  buying  a  show  you  this  advertising  pro¬ 
dozen  or  more  at  a  time.  Though  gram  that  will  bring  you  some 
you  men  use  only  1  razor  blade  good  cash  customers.’’  After  the 
a  day,  you  nevertheless  buy  prospect  reads  this_  ad  copy, 
them  in  quantity  lots  because  show  him  ‘result  stories’  of  simi- 
you  know  that  so  long  as  you  lar  firms.  Have  a  newspaper 
live  you  will  shave  and  so  long  already  folded  to  the  cla.ssified 
as  you  shave  you  will  need  section,  pointing  to  the  classifi- 
razor  blades.  The  same  princi-  cation  where  his  advertising 
pie  applies  to  the  man  in  busi-  will  run.  Read  and  point  _  out 
ness  ...  a  monthly  ad  is  good  1^®  names  of  other  advertisers 
for  his  business  BUT  a  yearly  him  see  and  know  with 

contract  is  12  times  as  good.  whom  he  will  be  keeping  com- 


An  up-fo-fhe-minuf*  monthly 
report  on  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  nationally  -  known  food 
brands  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
For  information,  write  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Department 
of  the  Times-Herald,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  call  the  near¬ 
est  office  of  the  George  A. 
McDevitt  Company. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  ond  PubUthtr 
**Westem  New  YorVs  Greet  Newspepet** 
KELLY-SMITH  CO,,  Nelione!  Repretentetives 
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How  does 

YOUR  PRODUCT  RANK 

at  the  Consumer  Level,  in  Ten 
of  America’s  Major  Markets? 


A  STUDY  MADE  BY  ALFRED  POLITZ  PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS 

Trained  interviewers  of  Alfred  Politz  Research  incorporated  called  on  5,454  homes  in  the 
corporate  city  areas  of  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  The  same  high  standards  in  marketing  research 
by  which  Mr.  Politz  gained  national  fame  were  employed,  including  his  newly 
developed  technique  to  account  for  not-at*homes,  which  won  for  him  the  top  American 
Marketing  Association  Award  in  1948. 


Here  are  the  subjects 
.  the  study  includes: 


.  Cofl'-'W 


Rod'O 

le'e''"'®" 


per''*"'* 


This  52-page  report  will  be  personally 
presented  to  interested  parties  through  any  of  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  offices. 


HERBERT  W.  BEYEA, 

Central  Manager 


HEARST 

ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 


959  EIGHTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  principal  cifies 


Albany  Times-Union 
Boston  Record  —  American  Advertiser 
New  York  Journol-Americon 
Baltimore  News-Post  American 
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Representing: 


Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Detroit  Times 


Chicago  Herold-Americon 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 


New  Execaitives 
Are  Designated 
In  Abilene  Firm 


Houston  Group 
Cheers  15,000 


Sincere  Local 


Abile».  Tex.— George  S.  An¬ 
derson,  longtime  business  asso- 
of  the  late  Marshall  Bern¬ 
ard  Hanks,  was  elected  to  the 
newly-created  posiUon  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Re- 
porter  Publishing  Co.,  which 
Dublishes  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
newt. 

other  changes  in  the  Hanks 
organization,  with  interests  in 
seven  Texas  newspapers  and  six 
radio  stations,  were  voted  at 
stockholders'  and  directors' 
meetings  Dec.  28.  Hanks  died 
Dec.  12. 

Mrs.  Hanks  succeeds  her  hus¬ 
band  as  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  and  Andrew 
B.  Shelton,  since  1946  national 
advertising  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  executive  vice- 
president,  also  a  new  office. 

Howard  McMahon,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Reporter  News 
for  10  years,  was  promoted  to 
publisher. 

Mrs.  Hanks  and  Bruce  Meador, 
managing  trustee  of  the  estate, 
were  added  to  an  enlarged  nine- 
member  board  of  directors. 

Anderson,  who  will  combine 
the  duties  of  board  chairman 
with  secretary  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  also  president  of  an  Abi¬ 
lene  printing  firm,  director  of  a 
bank  and  an  officer  in  church, 
hospital  and  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  city. 

Shelton,  who  married  Mrs. 
Hanks'  daughter  and  only  child, 
Patty  Hanks,  in  1940,  started  in 
the  newspaper  field  with  the 
Reporter-News  in  1935,  while  a 
college  student. 

He  was  with  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star  in 
1937,  left  the  newspaper  field 
and  returned  in  1940  to  the 
national  advertising  department 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  ( Tex. ) 
Caller-Times.  The  next  year 
he  became  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Reporter-News. 
He  was  an  infantry  captain  in 
the  war. 

McMahon  joined  the  Reporter- 
News  in  1934  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1937  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  the  following 
year.  He  had  previously  worked 
on  the  Orange  (Tex.)  Leader, 
Pine  Bluff  ( Ark. )  Daily  Graphic 
and  the  Dallas  News. 

Meador  became  auditor  for 
the  Harte-Hanks  interests  in 
1945.  With  Houston  Harte,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard  -  Times,  Hanks  held 
widespread  publishing  and  radio 
^nte^ests. 


Houston,  Tex. — The  Goodf el- 
lows,  a  charitable  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  delivered  toys  and 
candy  to  15,010  needy  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Goodfellows,  depending 
on  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  public,  were  started  in  1912 
by  City  Editor  George  Kepple. 
The  Chronicle  has  sponsored  the 
Goodfellows  each  year  since. 
Everett  Collier,  a  bachelor,  was 
in  charge  for  1947  and  1948. 


Hopewell/  Va. 
News  Expands 
To  5-Day  Field 


British  Government 
Increases  Ad  Use 

Newspaper  advertising  in 
Great  Britain  during  1948  total¬ 
led  about  21,750,000  pounds,  or 
$87,000,000,  according  to  Jesse 
Scott,  publisher  of  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Review  of  London,  now 
visiting  the  U.  S.  About  $7,750,- 
000  of  the  total  was  government 
advertising,  Scott  said. 

The  figures  represent  increas¬ 
es  of  5%  for  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  and  20%  for  government 
ads. 


Book  Helps  'Old  Ben' 

London  —  The  second  Inky 
Way  Annual,  containing  stories, 
pictures  and  cartoons  by  news¬ 
papermen  about  newspapermen, 
has  been  published  by  Arthur 
Heighway,  editor  of  World's 
Press  News.  Proceeds  from  its 
sale  go  to  the  Newspaper  Press 
Fund  and  Newsvendors'  Benev¬ 
olent  and  Provident  Institution 
(“Old  Ben''),  of  which  Charles 
Dickens  was  chairman  in  his 
day. 


NO  WAITING  GAME 


m-«d  be  played  In  fllllns  needs.  Just 
phone  or  send  your  Classified  Ad  to: 
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1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  IRyoat  9-3052 


Form  Coverage 
Called  Good  PR 


Hopewell,  Va.  —  The  Hope- 
well  News,  for  many  years  a 
semi-weekly,  started  daily  pub¬ 
lication,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  afternoons,  on  Jan.  3.  A. 
(Gus)  Robbins,  Jr.,  is  editor 
and  publisher. 

Roobins  has  been  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  1935-36,  and  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  in 
1942-43^.  He  was  voted  the 
“Distinguished  Service  Award" 
of  the  VPA  for  1945  for  “his 
outstanding  contribution  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  Journalism.” 

A  veteran  of  Wbrld  War  I, 
Robbins  worked  on  several  daily 
newspapers  before  joining  the 
Unit^  Press  in  1922.  Late  in 
1926  he  bought  two  weeklies  in 
Kentucky.  He  purchased  the 
News  in  late  1936  and  moved 
to  Virginia. 

The  News  will  have  the  U.P. 
service,  and  features  from 
United  Feature  Syndicate.  It 
will  be  represented  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field  by  DeLisser,  Inc. 

Walter  B.  Potter  is  managing 
editor.  O.  O.  Rollins  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Walter  W. 
Weaver  is  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  Miss  Cordelia  Rob¬ 
bins,  daughter  of  the  publisher, 
is  society  editor. 


Salinas,  Calif. — Sincere  news 
coverage  of  the  basic  industries 
of  a  newspaper's  area  provides 
a  kindly  public  relations  arm  in 
this  era  of  necessary  rate 
raises,  reports  George  H.  Whis- 
ler,  farm  editor  of  the  Salinas 
Californian. 

This  contention  can  be  proved 
by  the  success  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian's  Western  Ranch  and  Home 
magazine  section,  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  Sali¬ 
nas  Valley,  advises  this  member 
of  the  Merritt  C.  Speidel  group. 

Experiences  in  creating  a  farm 
news  section  which  grew  from  ; 
a  weekly  page  into  a  weekly 
magazine  show  that  anyone  in 
an  agricultural  area  who  is  not 
using  local  news  of  that  activity 
is  missing  both  a  bet  and  a  boat, 
he  emphasizes.  He  believes  this 
type  of  news  offers  newspapers 
a  new  frontier  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  which  has  not  yet  begun  to 
be  penetrated. 

“■rhese  farm  pages,"  he  cau¬ 
tions.  “must  be  local,  with  a 
minimum  of  syndicated  material 
— if  any  at  all.  And  they  must 
be  sincere." 

Whisler  himsolf  displays  this 
sincerity  by  covering  the  Valley, 
personally  armed  with  a  camera. 
This  editor  prefers  to  picture 
the  farmer  working  his  75-acres 
to  the  big  lettuce  grower  who 
might  turn  out  a  $1,000,000  crop 
during  the  year. 

“The  farm  magazine's  feature 
of  the  little  fellow  is  simple 
and  fundamental,”  Whisler  says. 
“It  makes  him,  the  members  of 
his  immediate  family,  his  in¬ 
numerable  cousins  and  his 
neighbors,  all  friends  of  the 
Californian  for  life.  And  the 
big  operators  prefer  to  have  the 
space  given  to  the  small  oper¬ 
ator.  That’s  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  them." 


'Salad  Bowl'  Weekly 

Lompoc,  Calif.  —  Ronald  M. 
Adam,  publisher  of  the  Lompoc 
Record,  one  of  the  oldest  week¬ 
lies  in  Southern  California,  has 
begun  publication  of  the  Gua¬ 
dalupe  Chronicle,  a  new  weekly 
in  the  Santa  Maria  Valley 
“Salad  Bowl.” 


An  Essential  In  Modern 
Newspaper  Operation 
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TODAY'S  PICTURES 
WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS 


STRAIGHT  TALK 


on  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA 
STATE  -  RECORD 


20%  or  more 
coveroge  counties 


10%  -  20% 
coverage  counties 


ABC  Audit,  March  3).  1948 


Any  Way  You  Look  At  It 


COLUMBIA 


is  the  No.  1  Market 


in  South  Carolina 


First  in  retail  soles  in  Sooth  Coro 
lino,  Columbia  is  ably  served  by 
The  State  and  The  Columbia 
Record.  Centrally  located,  its  in¬ 
come  is  derived  from  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  industry,  six  colleges,  gov 
ernment  payrolls  and  the  form.  It 
is  0  well  balanced,  year  round 
market.  Sell  the  Columbia  market 
and  you  sell  South  Carolina.  The 
State  and  The  Columbia  Record, 
with  Top  Coverage  plus  Top  Cir¬ 
culation  in  the  state's  Top  Market, 
is  sure  to  bring  you  TOP  RESULTS. 


And  every  Sunday,  The  Columbia 
State  features 


THE  ONLY  LOCALLY  EDITED 
GRAVURE  MAGAZINE  IN 
THE  TWO  CAROLINAS 


MORNING  A  EVENING  89.372* 


SUNDAY  A  EVENING  92.326* 


SUNDAY  69.648* 
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EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  lOih,  1949 


The  DAYTON,  OHIO,  NEWS 

fVMEE  ALSO  PUBLISH  THE 

DAYTON  JOURNAL  HERALD 


THE  DAYTON  NEWS  will  continue  to  be 
published  every  evening  ,  .  .  and  Sunday  morning 


THE  DAYTON  HERALD  and  JOURNAL  will  be  combined  . 
and  will  become  THE  JOURNAL  HERALD, 
published  each  morning  except  Sunday 
...  in  combination  with  THE  EVENING  NEV^S. 
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Effective  JANUARY  10.  1949  ..  .  all  GENERAL  and  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
scheduled  for  either  paper,  will  appear  in  BOTH  PUBLICATIONS,  the  Evening  News 
and  the  Morning  Journal  Herald.  New  basic  rate  for  both  publications  is  .40  per 
line.  New  rate  card,  which  has  been  mailed,  indicates  new  rates  for  other  classifi* 
cations. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  now  have  a  schedule  appearing  in  either  Dayton  newspaper,  and 
which  continues  after  February  1,  1949,  we  suggest  you  immediately  contact  us,  or 
the  office  of 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 


THE  DAYTON,  OHIO,  NEWS 
and  JOURNAL  HERALD 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Texans  Act  to  Correct 
Pupil’s  View  of  Press 

By  Julian  Stag 


DALLAS,  Tex.  —  The  Texas  in¬ 
ternship  idea  is  blossoming  in¬ 
to  a  program  in  which  the  press 
is  taking  the  schools  into  the 
bosom  of  the  family,  and  for 
keeps. 

It  further  appears  than  an  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  program  will  be  a 
serious  public  relations  job  on 
behalf  of  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  —  getting  across  to  out¬ 
siders,  especially  via  the  col¬ 
leges,  some  clear  life-size  no¬ 
tions  about  the  free  press,  as  it 
actually  is. 

This  picture  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  was  developed  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  journalism  professors, 
looking  at  the  upshot  of  a  year's 
wrestling  with  the  problem. 

When,  a  year  ago,  Myer  M. 
Donosky,  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  president,  got 
steamed  up  on  the  matter  of 
journalism  education,  he  found 
two  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
men  to  carry  the  ball. 

Ward  Mayborn,  publisher  of 
the  Sherman  Democrat  and  once 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  and  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  headed  a 
TNPA  journalism  schools’  com¬ 
mittee.  For  the  schools.  Prof. 
Paul  J.  Thompson  took  over. 

By  spring,  the  internship  idea 
had  crystallized.  Arrangements 
were  completed  for  11  newspa¬ 
pers  to  take  an  intern  each  for 
10  weeks. 

Big  Dividends  Seen 

When  Donosky,  Mayborn, 
Thompson  et  al.  met  again  re¬ 
cently  for  the  latest  of  Sunday 
get-togethers,  it  was  to  map  a 
future  course. 

"We  want  to  keep  it  up,  and 
we’re  going  to  keep  it  up,”  Do¬ 
nosky  said,  in  a  pep  talk. 

Mayborn  said,  “I  want  to  see 
us  get  50  students  as  interns 
on  the  firing  line.  If  handled 
right,  we’ll  get  some  big  divi¬ 
dends  out  of  this.” 

Vernon  Sanford,  manager,  put 
Texas  Press  Association  into 
the  program. 

Prof.  Thomson  said,  “This  co¬ 
operation  is  going  to  get  round 
to  the  ears  of  our  students. 
When  they  get  to  know  that  the 
newspapers  of  Texas  are  back¬ 
ing  us,  they’re  going  to  have 
more  interest  in  their  studies.” 

Two  new  projects  were  de¬ 
scribed  : 

First,  under  TNPA  auspices, 
a  brochure  is  being  prepared  to 
tell  journalism  students,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  something 
about  the  newspaper  profession. 

“It  will  answer  those,”  said 
Mayborn,  “who  think  we’re  ve¬ 
nal  and  stodgy  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  isn’t  worth  a  darn.” 

Ted  Barrett,  public  relations 
and  promotions  director  of  the 
Dallas  News,  is  directing  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  brochure,  which 
will  have  a  first  printing  of 
10,000  copies. 

Secondly,  a  TNPA  bureau  will 


provide  speakers  drawn  from 
active  newspaper  work  to  visit 
journalism  schools  and  explain 
the  workings  of  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  classified  circulation, 
business  office,  display,  mechani¬ 
cal,  etc.  Chairman  of  this  bu¬ 
reau  will  be  Walter  Humphrey, 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press. 

Need  for  the  program  as  a 
whole  was  pointed  up  when  one 
journalism  instructor  said  stu¬ 
dents  in  his  class  believed  that 
the  advertisers  met  daily  with 
the  editors  of  the  newspapers 
to  tell  them  what  to  print,  that 
spelling  and  grammar  were 
pointless,  since  each  newspaper 
had  its  own  ( ! ) ,  and  that  a  re¬ 
porter  was  some  kind  of  a  shab¬ 
by,  witty  drunkard,  etc. 

Reports  on  the  first  crop  of  in¬ 
terns  pictured  them  as  the  “re¬ 
turning  heroes”  of  their  classes. 
Professors  said  their  fellow-stu¬ 
dents  “picked  them  clean  on  all 
they  knew,”  and  they  were  serv¬ 
ing  as  liaison  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  schools. 

Grady  School  Interns 
Earn  Academic  Credits 
ATHENS,  Ga.— A  well-rounded 

program  of  summer  intern¬ 
ships  with  academic  credit  for 
journalism  students  is  in  its  18th 
year  at  the  University  of 
Georgia’s  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism. 

From  a  few  adventurous  in¬ 
terns  who  in  the  early  ’thirties 
went  out  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  Georgia  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  the  program 
has  widened  until  it  now  em¬ 
braces  scores  of  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments,  trade  and 
specialized  publications,  and 
other  communications  media. 

The  18  years’  experience  in 
“farming  out”  students  between 
their  junior  and  senior  years 
has  convinced  Dean  J.  E.  Drew- 
ry,  who  inaugurated  the  Grady 
internship  program  in  1931  and 
has  directed  it  since,  that: 

1.  In  order  for  an  internship 


program  to  prosper,  wide  con¬ 
tact  must  be  maintained  with 
practitioners; 

2.  Only  the  most  deserving 
students  should  be  granted  aca¬ 
demic  credit  interships;  and 

3.  Everybody  stands  to  gain 
from  a  good  internship  program. 

Institutes  Broaden  Program 

While  the  internship  program 
is  in  a  way  self-promoting,  the 
Grady  school  seeks  constantly 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  plan 
by  other  means.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  special  events  and 
institutes  —  for  example,  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute,  the 
Georgia  Radio  Institute,  and  the 
Southern  Industrial  Editors’  In¬ 
stitute — which  bring  practition¬ 
ers  and  students  together  under 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  school. 

Although  students  sometimes 
do  their  own  “contacting,”  the 
Dean’s  office  is  the  clearing 
house  for  placement.  Early  each 
spring,  a  personal  letter  is  sent 
former  internship  sponsors,  as 
well  as  prospective  ones.  Re¬ 
sponse  from  these  letters,  which 
explain  the  program  and  oiler 
the  service,  approaches  100%. 

Insofar  as  possible,  students 
are  allowed  wide  range  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  site  of  their  summer 
work.  Academic  credit,  up  to 
12  quarter  hours,  is  awarded 
students  who  fulfill  certain  re¬ 
quirements:  such  as  approval  by 
the  Dean  of  the  working  ar¬ 
rangements,  a  weekly  report  by 
the  intern,  special  reading,  a 
term  paper,  and  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  intern  by  his 
employer. 

By  pre-placement  interviews 
and  other  screening,  the  less 


promising  internship  applicants 
are  eliminated.  From  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  those  that  remain 
are  not  only  capable  of  feather¬ 
ing  their  own  nest  for  future 
employment,  but  they  are  the 
best  possible  advertising  for  the 
journalism  school  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that 
approximately  75%  of  one  sum¬ 
mer's  interns  either  returned 
upon  graduation  to  the  same 
employer  or  else  gained  per¬ 
manent  employment  in  a  closely 
related  field. 

btill  another  important  aspect 
of  the  internship  plan  is  that 
“students  who  have  done  prac¬ 
tical  work  during  the  summer 
get  more  out  of  their  senior  year 
with  this  background  of  pro¬ 
fessional  reality,”  the  Grady 
Dean  pointed  out. 

Opportunities 

BOULDER,  Colo.  —  Robert  L. 

Perkin,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Den¬ 
ver,  was  featured  speaker  at  the 
23rd  annual  high  school  news¬ 
paper  conference  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Colorado  col¬ 
lege  of  journalism.  More  than 
250  student  editors  and  staff 
members  and  50  high  school 
newspaper  advisers  attended. 

“There  are  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  college  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  who  are  prepared  to  work 
and  not  to  lean  on  their  de¬ 
grees,”  Perkin  advised.  “The 
newspaper  game  is  rough  but 
there  are  many  compensations 
for  the  long  hours  and  other  de¬ 
mands.”  he  concluded. 
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AKRON 


COVERAGE  OF  ONE  MARKET 
WITH  ONE  NEWSPAPER 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST 


Not  two,  not  three,  but  ONE  buy  gives  you 
complete  coverage  of  this  rich,  Ohio  Market. 

The  community  influence  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  is  so  great  that  Akronites  have  selected 
it  os  their  one  and  only  daily  and  Sundoy 
newspaper. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY.  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 


1 1 9,448  San  Francisco  Families  Prefer  The  Call  -  Bulletin 


OTHiHS  who  prefer  the  Call-Bulletin: 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  the  dailies  in  Total  Display  linage. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

Top  San  Francisco  daily  in  Retail  linage  is  The  Call-Bulletin. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  again  is  first  in  this  important  classification. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  is  first  among  the  dailies  in  General  linage. 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Naturally!  They’re  ournaticxial  Reps.  Call  ’em  for  more  data. 
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Spicy  Headlines 
Sell  Paris  Papers 
As  Prices  Go  Up 

By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris — The  rise  from  seven  to 
eight  francs  for  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  has  not  been  followed  by 
any  appreciable  drop  in  sales 
figures,  at  least  in  Paris.  It  is 
generally  understood,  however, 
that  this  new  price  is  merely  a 
step  on  the  way  to  the  round 
figure  of  10  francs,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  in  force  before 
the  end  of  January. 

Pages  have  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  number,  and  six 
pages  instead  of  four  appear 
about  three  times  a  week.  Re¬ 
cently  there  was  a  burst  up  to 
12  pages  on  the  part  of  two  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers,  but  it  was  a 
once-only  affair. 

Difficulty  to  sell  higher  priced 
papers  has  brought  sensational 
headlines  as  helpers.  Side  by 
side  with  the  straight  news, 
played  up  as  high  as  possible  in 
the  headlines  on  page  one, 
are  headlines  regarding  the  pri¬ 
vate  lives  of  unfortunate  roy¬ 
alty  or  others  who  cannot  with 
decorum  reply. 

Test-tube  babies  have  helped 
buoy  circulation.  A  picture  of 
policemen  hoisting  a  shot  gangs¬ 
ter  into  his  coffin  may  also  have 
helped  to  keep  figures  up.  Le 
Monde  has  complained  of  the 
writing  up  of  criminals  into 
images  that  make  them  look  like 
heroes. 

•  •  • 

National  News  Agency 
Discussed  by  Cabinet 
THE  final  draft  bill  for  the  new 

status  of  Agence  France  Presse. 
the  news  agency  that  succeeded 
Havas,  has  been  discussed  by  the 
French  Cabinet,  and  the  latest 
news  here  is  that  it  will  come 
before  parliament  “very  short¬ 
ly." 

The  project  outlined  by  M. 
Paul  Bret,  managing  director  of 
the  present  agency,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  its  main  lines.  Al¬ 
though  M.  Bret  appeared  sure 
the  old  title  of  Havas  would  be 
revived,  there  is  once  again  no 
further  mention  of  it.  The  of¬ 
ficial  title  now  mentioned  is 
France-Presse,  Institut  d’lnfor- 
mation. 

The  agency  will,  if  the  bill 
becomes  law,  have  a  working 
committee  composed  of  techni¬ 
cians.  The  managing  editor  and 
director  will  be  chosen  by  the 
managing  editors  of  the  French 
press. 

All  sorts  of  precautions  are 
provided  to  enable  the  new 
news  agency  to  escape  influence 
of  any  kind.  Thus  above  the 


THE  EASY  ANSWER 

to  bow  to  ret  workers  without  de¬ 
lay  is  to  order  an  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Help  Wanted  Ad.  Phone 
or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  It.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  IRyoet  9-3052 


working  committee  there  will 
be  a  Superior  Council  composed 
of  members  from  the  judiciary, 
magistrates,  a  representative  of 
Over-Seas  Franre.  No  member 
of  parliament  will  be  allowed  on 
this  Superior  Council.  Its  presi¬ 
dent  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Conseil  d’Etat.  a  body  long  ex¬ 
istent  in  the  French  legislative 
system  whose  function  is  purely 
advisory  on  matters  of  legal 
texts  and  the  discipline  of  the 
civil  service. 

This  Superior  Council  will 
take  every  precaution  to  see 
that  “absolute  objectivity"  is 
maintained  in  the  presentation 
of  news.  Its  powers  will  extend 
over  the  whole  organization  and 
it  will  be  able  to  dismiss  a  direc¬ 
tor  general  or  other  official  if  it 
considers  that  his  attitude  is  not 
consistent  with  this  absolute  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

The  funds  for  the  new  agency 
will  come  from  business  transac¬ 
tions.  the  sale  of  its  service  to 
newspapers,  plus  a  part  of  the 
tax  on  revenue,  since  it  has  been 
considered  that  in  the  present 
state  of  newspaper  affairs  in 
France  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  are  quite  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  a  news  agency.  The  amount 
to  be  allocated  will  be  calculated 
in  reference  to  the  rates  charged 
for  international  telegraphic  and 
radio  communications. 

The  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  to  hedge  the  proposed 
agency  in  with  all  possible  safe¬ 
guards  against  interference  from 
governmental  or  other  political 
quarters.  There  is  no  govern¬ 
ment  subvention:  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  news  be¬ 
comes  a  charge  on  the  nation, 
not  on  governments,  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  are  sure  that 
safeguards  will  prove  adequate. 

■ 

International  Body 
To  Check  'Unfair'  Ads 

The  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  possible 
unfair  advertising  in  the  33 
countries  represented  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  it  was  announced  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  a  dispatch  from  its  Paris  bu¬ 
reau. 

The  “Council  of  Advertising 
Practice"  will  be  composed  of 
28  members  representing  adver¬ 
tisers  and  media,  and  a  special 
five-member  group  will  investi¬ 
gate  practices. 
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Plagiarism  •  Piracy  • 
Copyrigkt 

INSURANCE 

Per  tko  WIto  Pablitkor 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
providai  adsquat*  protadlon. 
Surpritinqiy  Inaxpanilva. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 
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Holiday  Issues 
Were  Colorful 
Imaginative 

Christmas  editions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dailies  saw  a  splash  of 
color,  imaginative  art  work,  a 
flock  of  new  Yuletide  ideas  and 
a  liberal  re-hashing  of  old  fa¬ 
vorites  on  front  pages  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Headlined  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Times-Herald:  "There 
Is  No  Bad  News  On  Page  1  To¬ 
day,”  and  found  enough  cheer¬ 
ful  stories  to  fill  eight  columns. 

The  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
gave  the  nod  to  its  newspaper 
boys,  and  in  green  underprint 
ran  a  full-page  "Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  From  Your  Carrier  Boy." 

Signatures  of  all  the  staffers 
decorated  the  two  outer  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal,  wishing  readers  the 
usual  Yuletide  joy.  Running 
through  was  a  design  formed 
of  holly  leaves,  making  for  an 
effective  holiday  issue  border. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  ran 
nothing  but  Christmas  stories 
on  page  one.  Lead  article  was 
the  story  of  Christmas,  told  by 
the  Rev.  John  Evans.  A  full- 
color  reproduction  of  Titian's 
“The  Madonna  and  Child”  filled 
four  columns. 

A  decorative  Merry  Christmas 
border  in  light  blue  tint  sur¬ 
rounded  only  six  columns  of 
news  on  Page  One  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O. )  Press. 

In  Tulsa.  Okla..  the  Tribune 


ran  its  front  page  wholly  in 
green  ink,  with  a  splattering  of 
red  for  the  flag  and  a  Yuletide 
greeting. 

Color  greetings,  holly  wreathes, 
bells  and  other  typical  seasonal 
flourishes  decked  the  front 
pages  of  scores  of  dailies. 

As  a  Sunday.  Dec.  30  feature, 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  made 
up  part  of  its  editorial  page  as 
The  Bethlehem  Star  and  re¬ 
ported.  in  modern  style,  the 
events  in  Bethlehem.  The  fea¬ 
ture  was  copyrighted  by  the 
Star. 

Fifteen  papers  front-paged  a 
"Bethlehem  Extra,”  conceived 
and  written  by  Paul  R.  Hayes, 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  staffer.  The  page  presented 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  modern  newspaper  style. 
Headline  was  “Jesus,  The  Mes¬ 
siah,  Is  Born,”  by-lined  by 
“Josiah  of  ^chariah,  Stafi 
Writer.” 

St.  Nicks  galore  winked  out 
at  readers  from  front  pages. 
Chapters  of  the  New  Testament 
were  featured. 

Ideas  were  varied — but  the 
spirit  was  unanimous. 

■ 

1,400  in  Ski  School 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — More 
than  1,400  residents  of  the  Salt 
Lake  area — from  youngsters  of 
six  to  old  men  of  66 — ^have  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  free  ski  school 
offered  by  the  Deseret  News  as 
a  winter  promotion  feature.  In 
charge  of  the  school  are  Bill 
Smart  and  George  Nelson  of  the 
Deseret  News  sports  staff. 


You'll  find  final  proof  of  Burgess  quality  on  the  newsstands 
. . .  faithful  reproduction  of  line  and  halftone, 
of  fine  and  coarse  screens.  And  at  the  Burgess  plant, 
you’ll  find  evidence  of  another  sort. 

Here,  mats  are  made  on  the  production  line  with  laborator>’ 
precision.  This  involves  careful  control  in  every  phase  of 
manufacture,  constant  checking  and  testing  at  regular 
intervals  with  no  deviation  from  established  standards 
permitted.  As  a  result,  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  uniform  in 
quality  and  performance,  the  choice  of  stereotypers. 


MATS 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 
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The  high  quality  of 
Johnson  Inks  adds  force  to 


your  customers’  printed  sales 
messages,  helps  penetrate 
sales  resistance . . .  and . . . 
saves  you  time  and  money. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

10th  and  Lombard  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  i 
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‘All  Business  Is  Local’ 
Needs  General  Support 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


ONE  of  the  most  effective  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  recent  years  has  been 
Its  consistent  advertising  in 
business  publications.  Certainly 
the  doctrine  that  “All  Business 
Is  Local"  would  never  have 
spread  so  far  so  fast  nor  flour¬ 
ished  so  well  had  it  not  been 
pounded  home  week  after  week 
in  full-page  space  in  a  wide  list 
of  business  publications. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
the  Bureau  plans  its  business 
publication  operation  for  the 
year.  A  letter  from  "Rusty" 
Barnes,  the  Bureau's  director,  is 
now  in  the  mails  reporting  to 
the  membership  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  1948  operation  and 
seeking  support — in  the  shape  of 
space  contributions  —  for  this 
year’s  operation. 

“During  1948,”  his  letter  says, 
“the  Bureau’s  All  Business  Is 
Local  campaign  In  business  pa- 
perSj  reached  a  new  high  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  impact. 

“More  and  more  often  now, 
members  of  our  staff  are  finding 
an  awareness  of  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  on  which  all  Bureau  selling 
is  based,  thanks  to  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effectiveness  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  over  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years. 

“More  and  more  often.  Bureau 
ads  are  bringing  in  specific  in¬ 
quiries  for  specific  help— and 
thus  opening  new  doors  to  the 
newspaper  story  on  the  ideal 
buis  of  the  customers’  own  in¬ 
itiative  in  asking  newspapiers’ 
assistance  via  the  Bureau." 

In  1948,  the  Bureau’s  “All 
Business  Is  Local"  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  83  times  in  13 
business  publications  with  a 
total  circulation  of  more  than 
120,000.  Considering  the  size 
and  the  importance  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  operation,  this  seems  like 
little  more  than  a  minimum 
schedule.  Ideally,  there  should 

a  Bureau  ad  in  every  adver¬ 
tising  business  publication  every 
issue — and  there  should  be  Bu¬ 
reau  ads  in  some  of  the  direct 
business  publications  serving 
major  industries  which  do  not 
now  appear  on  its  schedule. 

The  Bureau  advertising  plan,  1 
as  perhaps  you  know,  depends  ■ 
upon  the  generosity  of  its  mem- 1 
bers.  The  Bureau  makes  no  ap¬ 
propriation  for  business  paper 
space.  It  produces  advertise¬ 
ments.  and  depends  for  the 
space  upon  members  who  allo¬ 
cate  it  out  of  their  own  business 
paper  schedules. 

In  1948,  for  instance,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  business  paper  operation 
— which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  newspaper  industry — was 
inade  possible  by  space  alloca¬ 
tions  made  by  only  32  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newspaper  groups 

Trade  Papers 

SEVERAL  months  ago,  L.  A. 

Batchelor,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  j 
Daily  Chronicle,  conducted  a 


survey  among  newspapers  con¬ 
cerning  their  use  of  trade  papers 
and  other  media  for  their  adver¬ 
tising.  He  has  now  issued  a 
summary  of  his  findings,  based 
on  questionnaires  returned  by 
97  newspapers. 

He  finds  that  87  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  use  trade  paper  advertising, 
and  only  10  do  not.  Of  those 
that  use  it,  21  are  in  the  under 
100,000  circulation  group,  29  are 
in  the  100,000-200,000  group;  and 
37  in  the  over  200,000  group. 

He  finds  that  only  21'^^  use 
general  magazines  or  newspa¬ 
pers  in  other  cities,  while  79% 
do  not.  Of  these  users,  most  are 
in  the  over  200,000  circulation 
group. 

Most  of  the  papers  (48%) 
spend  less  than  $10,000  a  year 
on  trade  paper  space;  an  addi¬ 
tional  21%  spend  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000;  and  an  additional 
12%  spend  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000. 

Travel  Tea 

SOMETHING  new  in  the  way  of 

travel  promotion  seems  to 
have  been  worked  with  unusual 
success  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  in  its  “Travel 
Teas."  Some  1.600  women  turned 
out  for  two  teas  held  during  the 
fall  and  devoted  to  winter 
travel  ideas.  There  was  standing 
room  only,  and  hundreds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  folder  just  issued 
by  the  papers,  had  to  be  turned 
away. 

At  the  teas,  Virginia  Safford. 
Star  and  Tribune  columnist, 
talked  about  travel,  and  showed 
travel  movies.  More  than  20,000 
pieces  of  travel  literature  were 
taken  home  by  these  apparently 
travel-hungry  women. 

“Local  and  national  travel 
agents  were  astounded  with  the 
tremendous  turnout,"  says  the 
folder.  As  well  they  should  be. 

Plant  Booklet 

ADD  to  what  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  biggest  shelves 
in  the  newspaper  promotion  lib¬ 
rary  the  plant  booklet  recently 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


le  Associated  Press 


produced  by  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times.  It  is  a  pocket-size 
booklet  easy  for  the  plant  visitor 
to  slip  into  a  pocket. 

Watch  it.  Fellows! 

COMPETITION  is  the  life  of 

trade  .  .  .  but  trade  is  trade 
and  competition  doesn’t  mean  a 
dogfight.  There  seem  to  be 
some  pretty  tight  competitive 
situations  in  a  couple  of  our  big 
cities  over  the  country.  That’s  all 
right.  But  when  these  situations 
start  creeping  into  the  promo¬ 
tion  put  out  by  the  newspapers 
in  those  cities,  pretty  soon  the 
advertising  people  who  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  that  promotion — and 
who  are  not  at  all  as  interested 
as  the  newspapers  themselves — 
will  start  applying  the  fingers  to 
the  nose. 

In  one  city,  as  it  happens, 
there  is  a  circulation  situation. 
Well.  Newspaper  A  doesn’t 
prove  anything  against  Newspa¬ 
per  B  or  Newspaper  C  by  mak¬ 
ing  its  brag  a  mean  drag  on  the 
others.  Nor,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  other  city,  is  anything 
gained  by  making  linage  brags 
that  seem  to  be  based  on  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  figures. 

Always  remember,  the  radio 
lads  aren’t  licked  yet — nor  have 
the  television  lads  even  started 
real  fighting  yet.  What  you 
have  to  sell  is  a  market — and 
not  the  deficiencies  of  your  com¬ 
petitor.  If  he  has  any.  they’ll 
soon  show  up  without  your  help. 
Just  remember  what  happened 
in  the  presidential  election  last 
year. 

■ 

56  Families  Aciopted 

Kinston.  N.  C. — Under  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Kinston  Free  Press. 
civic  groups  and  individuals 
“adopt^"  56  needy  families  at 
Christmas.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  ran  more  than  $100 
a  family.  The  Christmas  Oppor¬ 
tunity  List,  selected  from  the 
case  records  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  has  been  a  Yuletide  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  for  25 
years,  according  to  H.  Galt 
Braxton,  editor. 

■ 

$16,495  in  Fund 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Contributions 
to  the  World-Herald's  Good 
Fellow  Fund  reached  a  record 
$16,495.  The  charity  resulted  in 
food  certificates  to  1,200  fam¬ 
ilies,  340  more  than  last  year. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

My,  how  the  motorist’s  spirit 
descends 

On  reading  the  sign:  “Wide 
Pavement  Ends.” 

*  *  * 

A  university  president  tells  us 
that  the  family,  in  which  father 
used  to  be  boss,  has  now  become 
a  democratic  institution.  And 
with  father  losing  practically 
every  election. 

From  llio  Clot’i'loiiJ  Phiiii  Dealer 


ead 


Sports  Promotion 
A  RECENT  Sunday  sports  page 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  was  devoted  to  pictures 
of  eight  high  school  teams  in 
the  South  Bend  area,  including 
their  season’s  schedules,  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  players,  and  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  each  team’s  chances. 
Reprints  of  the  page  were  sent 
to  each  high  school  for  bulletin 
board  use.  ! 

*00  I 

Christmas  Without  Snow 

PRE-SEASON  Santa  Claus  pro-  i 

motion,  regardless  of  clinvate, 

was  achieved  by  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  with  a  treas¬ 
ure  hunt  for  youngsters,  3  to  6 
years  old.  Toys  were  buried  In 
the  sand  on  the  beach,  with  a 
red  string  attached  and  extend¬ 
ing  through  to  the  surface. 

«  •  « 

Community  Help 

UNIFORM  street  naming  and 
house  numbering  is  being 
campaigned  for  by  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

■ 

Blue  Book  Revived 

Cincinnati.  O. — For  the  first 
time  since  1938  the  Queen  City 
has  a  Society  Blue  Book.  It’s 
being  published  by  Miss  Jane 
Finneran,  society  editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  former  secretary  to 
the  late  Miss  Marion  Devereux. 
The  Blue  Book  was  started  in 
1894  by  Miss  Devereux’s  mother, 
then  society  editor  of  that  paper. 

$7,483  for  Needy 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  News- 
Journal  Co.  during  the  pre- 
Christmas  period  conducted  a 
campaign  for  the  benefit  of  the 
25  neediest  families  and  raised 
$7,483.  _ 

▼  NOWAVAILABLE  ▼ 


-ADVERTISING  &. 
CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

75  Years’  Experience 

includes  services  as: 


Advertising  Promotion  Manager 
for  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
newspapers  .  .  . 

Advertising  and  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  for  two  leading 
weekly  magazines  .  .  . 

Business  and  Circulation  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  for  a  leading 
monthly  magazine  .  .  . 

Assistant  Advertising  Promotion 
Manager  for  a  prominent  group 
of  trade  publications  .  .  . 

ThU  HuIeH-mlnded  executive  ha* 
orRoiii/pd  and  run  complete  de- 
IMirtment*.  Top-drawer  refer¬ 
ence*.  Arc  35.  Now  In  New 
York  blit  cliallenRlnR  Job  more 
iinpurtant  than  location. 

Box  Editor  di  Publiaher 
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Because  of  its 
obvious  importance, 
we  will  send  a 

REVIEW  COPY  . 

of  this  book  to  any  ^ 

editor  in  the  WORLD. 

Make  a  note  to  write  for  it  now* 

Tear  out  this  ad  for  a  reminder. 

Please  use  your  letterhead  when  you  write  for  your  copy. 
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IHliy  m4  Bmdaf  Stmt.  It.  ■  t?*  M  ptr  faar;  CMMte.  ttS  M.  FmtteM  ate 
JT.  tL  rifM  .,  taacwtl*#  adltat  aorl  aarretary.  lUterd  W.  Clarte. 
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tkiio  it««apaper.  oa  wrll  am  oil  AP  oroa  diaoalcAeo. 


WANT  TO  FIGHT  COMMUNISM? 

It  so  happens  that  one  religious  organization  in  this 
country  is  now  getting  into  high  gear  for  an  effective 
fight  against  Communism  and  other  forms  of  totalitari¬ 
anism  in  all  walks  of  American  life. 

The  group,  known  as  The  Christophers 
and  headquartered  at  121  E.  39th  St.,  New 
York  Ifi,  N.  Y.,  was  founded  in  194.5  by  the 
liev.  F'r.  James  Keller,  noted  Maryknoll 

'  missioner. 

It  is  now  mailing  material  free  of 
charge  to  some  120,000  persons  in  this 
Janu-s  Ki-ru-r  Country  and  elsewhere,  and  welcomes  addi¬ 
tions  to  that  mailing  list.  Just  write  The 
Christophers  at  the  above  address. 

The  organization  [shows]  ordinary  people  how  they 
can  fight  Communism  with  its  own  methods  and  then 
some — in  government,  education,  labor-management  and 
the  writing  field  mainly,  these  being  the  four  areas  where 
the  Reds  try  hardest  to  grab  off  key  positions. 

There  are  no  dues,  no  formal  chapters,  no  meetings. 
Christopher  literature  is  sent  to  anybody  who  wants  it, 
regardless  of  his  religious  connections  or  lack  of  same. 
Fr.  Keller’s  sole  aim  is  to  teach  proved  and  effective  ways 
in  which  the  average  person  can  fight  the  Communist 
cancer. 

The  just-published  Keller  book,  You  Can  Cliani/e 
fhe  World  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Toronto,  387  pages,  $3.00),  strikes  us  as  a  goldmine  of 
practical  tips  on  how  to  move  in  on  this  battle  and  make 
your  punches  legister. 

Inteiested?  Then  better  get  in  touch  with  The 
Christophers.  The  fight  against  Communism  is  literally 
a  fight  for  all  that  we  .Americans  have  and  are. 

—Canrtesif  of  THE  DAILY  NEW.S, 
A  Xcw  YorL’s  Picture  Xcu  spaiter 


YOU  CAN  CHANGE  THE  WORLD 


is  a  timely,  perhaps  overdue  book  by  James  Keller,  M.M., 
who  has  written  it  to  arouse  individual  counteraction  to  the 
organized  forces  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  democratic 
forms  of  government.  Many  others  have  pointed  the  core  of 
the  world  conflict — whether  or  not  the  individual  sh.all  be 
supreme  and  government  his  responsive  servant.  The  Keller 
book  is  Jiffeiei/f  in  that  it  describes  in  detail  a  great  many 
specific  ways  in  which  the  individual  can  combat  effectively 
the  work  of  subversive  organizations.  This  book  is  not  the 
woik  of  fanatic  bias.  It  is  wise  as  well  as  eloquent  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  see  it  take  hold  for  one  of  those 
cpiietly  increasing  circulations  by  the  word-of-mouth  route.  ” 
— ri  ttiu  "I  he  Aiiiericaii  Sews  of  Books” 

"In  simple  factual  language,  replete  with  incident  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  actual  events,  the  author  shows  how  important  is  the 
role  of  each  and  every  individual  in  creating  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  This  persistent  emphasis  on  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  l  ather  Keller’s  book 
.  .  .  Anyone  who  follows  the  regimen  outlined  here  will,  in  a 
number  of  ways,  help  himself  and  his  society." 

— Xeu'  York  Times  Book  Review 


can  change  the  ^ 

By  JAMES  KELLER 
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SYNDICATES 

How  Will  British 
Utilize  New  Space? 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

JOHN  BULL  has  loosened  his 

girdle  and  is  going  to  look 
more  like  his  usual  self.  Which 
is  to  say  that,  because  of  more 
newsprint,  British  newspapers 
are  allowed  more  pages  per 
week. 

Six  pages,  more  or  less,  may 
not  mean  much  to  American 
newspaper  tycoons  but  in 
Britain  six  pages  a  week  means 
the  readers  can  get  back  some 
features  long  denied  —  among 
other  things,  American  comics. 

The  British  Isles  have  become 
strip-conscious,  according  to 
American  syndicates,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  have  watched  South 
American  and  Continental 
countries  absorb  in  some  cases 
the  total  output  of  American 
syndicates.  Circulations  and 
profits  zoomed,  proportionately. 

The  former  theory  that  a 
sense  of  humor  is  difficult  to 
translate  has  been  abandoned. 
Syndicates,  whose  foreign  sales 
are  heavy,  say  that  customs 
differ  but  that  people  laugh 
fundamentally  for  the  same 
causes  in  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  in  South  America. 

How  big  the  newly-opened 
British  market  may  be  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  plaint  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  svrdicate  as  regards  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba.  There,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  sells  eight  color 
supplements  a  week,  using  up 
everything  on  the  list.  Yet, 
three  more  Havana  prospects 
clamor  for  features. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News’  Dick  Tracy  strip  will  go 
to  England,  in  the  London  Daily 
Express.  Editor  Arthur  Christi¬ 
ansen,  for  many  years  an  oppon¬ 
ent  of  comics,  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  despite  apprehensions 
he  “became  a  Tracy  addict  15 
months  ago.” 

“Rip  Kirby,"  KFS  opposition 
detective,  runs  in  the  Daily 
Mail.  Recently  in  New  York 
City,  Lady  Rothermere  said 
Kirby  has  become  a  national 
figure  in  Britain. 

Latest  British  sale  is  the 
“Phantom.”  now  in  70  Scandin¬ 
avian  papers,  to  the  Birminham 
Express. 

“For  a  month  now,”  says  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  “Fleet 
Street  has  been  preparing  for  a 
good  old-fashioned  circulation 
battle.” 

Six  extra  pages  may  not  be 
enough  to  carry  on  a  British 
circulation  battle,  but  British 
editors  grin  at  the  prospect  and 
gleefully  announce  that  they’re 
getting  more  newsprint  in  July 
to  print  more  features. 

APN  Dolls  Up  Diana 
A  MORE  personable  “Oh,  Di¬ 
ana!”  will  come  to  clients  of 
Associated  Press  News  Fea¬ 
tures  after  Jan.  10.  The  daily 
strip  will  be  done  by  a  new 
artist.  Phil  Berube,  who  was  for 
six  years  a  staff  cartoonist  on 


the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  and  put  in  a  stint  at  Bell 
Syndicate  as  feature  Sports  car¬ 
toonist. 

New  Animals  Strip 
A  TOTALLY  new  strip.  "Yip¬ 
pee,”  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
accurate  and  sympathetic  ani¬ 
mal  drawings,  is  also  offered  by 
Associated  Press  News  Fea¬ 
tures.  Yippee  is  a  tabloid  half¬ 
page,  Sundays,  in  color,  and  is 
done  by  Clark  Haas,  Jr.,  for- 


Clark  Haas.  fr. 

merly  a  paralytic,  who  sold  his 
feature  to  APN  when  he  went 
to  New  York  City  on  a  visit. 

He  was  a  civilian  flight  instruc¬ 
tor  for  the  U.S.  Army  during 
the  war,  and  after  an  operation 
for  a  brain  tumor,  went  back  to 
teaching  flight  technique.  A 
graduate  of  the  Professional 
School  of  Art.  Chicago,  his  first 
syndicate  experience  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  APN  offering.  He  is  a 
top  illustrator  and  is  working 
from  a  script  that  gives  full 
play  to  juvenile  interest  in  ani¬ 
mals.  Formerly  he  drew  for 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald,  where  he  was  a  staff  artist. 

Haas’  backdrops  and  ani¬ 
mals  are  particularly  notable 
for  authentic  detail.  Principal 
characters  are  two  tykes,  who 
hunt  with  a  popgun  and  bow 
and  arrow,  and  never  damage 
any  fauna. 

Neatest  Team  Trick 

LESLIE  CHARTERIS,  author  of 

27  volumes  on  the  adventures 
of  “Simon  Templar,”  a  modern 
Robin  Hood,  inevitably  came  to 
writing  a  comic  strip  sequence. 
It  should  have  been  as  in¬ 
evitable  that  some  day  he 
and  the  artist  would  have  to 
get  together  for  a  heated,  heart- 
to-heart  talk,  concomitant  in 
other  editor-author-artist  pro¬ 
duction  teams. 

But,  Charteris,  who  scripts 
the  “Saint”  daily  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  yet 
to  meet  Mike  Roy,  who  draws  it. 

Both  are  world  travelers, 
whom  the  syndicate  editors  hope 
to  get  together  some  day. 
Meantime,  close  cooperation  is 


achieved  by  writing  the  story 
10  weeks  in  advance. 

Charteris,  currently  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  writes  the  script  between 
fishing  trips.  The  sequence 
goes  to  the  syndicate  for  edit¬ 
ing  and  then  out  to  Roy,  who 
lives  on  Long  Island.  Roy  does 
pencils  of  the  sequence  and  it 
go«  back  to  the  author  and  is 
edited  all  around  before  inking. 

The  syndicated  story  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  plots  of  Charteris' 
famous  novels. 

Roy,  now  28,  speaks  five  lan¬ 
guages,  knows  most  of  the  lo¬ 
cales  in  which  the  Saint  moves, 
served  in  the  D-Day  army,  has 
done  free-lance  art  work,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  New  York 
School  of  Industrial  Art  and 
Pratt  Institute. 

Charteris  was  signed  up  last 
fall.  The  strip  gained  instant 
success.  The  syndicate’s  only 
difficulty  has  been  in  keeping 
track  of  the  author. 

NEA  Notes 

.4T  THE  request  of  President 

Truman,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  cartoonist 
Dorman  H.  Smith  presented  the 
original  of  his  post-election  car¬ 
toon  to  the  White  House.  The 
panel  was  part  of  NEA  elec¬ 
tion  preparedness,  and  showed 
a  dejected  elephant  standing 
outside  the  White  House  gate, 
where  was  a  sign  that  read: 
“No  Vacancies.”  .  .  . 

Daily  strip,  "Vic  Flint.”  which 
normally  features  a  detective, 
has  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  feminine  readers  with  Paris 
gowns  being  the  means  of  at¬ 
traction.  Vic  Flint’s  adven¬ 
tures  with  fashion  pirates  ranks 
for  suspense  with  any  episode 
in  which  he  "got  his  man.” 

■ 

Reunion  Arranged 

Portland,  Me.  —  A  story  by 
Sanders  R.  Johnson  in  the  Press 
Herald  inspired  offers  of  trans¬ 
portation,  hotel  accommodations 
and  other  aid  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  Christmas  reunion  of 
a  bedridden  boy  and  his  parents. 


New  Editors 
Appointed  for 
Ottawa  Citizen 

Ottawa — H.  S.  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Evening 
Citizen,  announced  changes  in 
the  editorial  page  staff  of  the 
newspaper  this  week. 

C.  J.  Woodsworth,  Ph.D.,  B.A., 
associate  editor  since  May, 
1948,  becomes  editor;  H.  R. 
Armstrong,  O.B.E.,  becomes  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  and  R.  Granthem, 
M.A.,  and  B.  Malkin,  B.A.,  as¬ 
sistant  editors,  are  added  to  the 
editorial  board. 

“These  changes  were  made  • 
necessary,”  said  Mr.  Southam.  I 
“because  of  A.  C.  Cummings' 
request  that  he  be  relieved  of 
the  editorship  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1948,  on  which  date  he  had  com¬ 
plete  20  years’  service  on  the 
staff  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Southam  related  that 
about  30  years  ago  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings,  after  working  in  the 
newspaper  field  in  Vancouver, 
set  out  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  as  a  journalist,  going  first 
to  Australia.  Later  he  pushed 
on  to  India  and  finally  landed 
in  London  where  he  heiped  in 
the  organization  of  the  British 
United  Press. 

Mr.  Cummings  later  joined 
the  Southern  News  Bureau  in 
London,  with  which  he  stayed 
untii  1943,  when  he  was  offered 
the  editorship  of  the  Citizen, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  C.  A.  Bowman.  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  is  returning  to  British 
Columbia. 

■ 

Disableti  Vets  Dined 

Philadelphia  —  Continuing  a 
plan  begun  a  year  ago,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  gave 
a  dinner  for  disabled  war  vet¬ 
erans  on  New  Year’s  Day,  with 
250  men  from  five  neighboring 
hospitals  as  guests.  Publisher 
Lee  Ellmaker  was  host.  , 
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ond  if  SMILIN'  JACK  is  still  open  in  your  city 
you.  too,  will  wont  to  treat  your  readers  to  this 
evcr-popular  comic.  Send  now  for  proofs  and  prices 
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More  speed... more  range... more  altitude  — 
characterize  the  powerful  new  twin-jet  fighter 
now  being  huilt  by  Douglas  for  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Christened  F3D  Skyknight,  the  two-place  com¬ 
bat  craft  is  designed  to  equip  Fleet  carriers  for 
24-hour,  all-weather  operations.  It  is  adaptable 


as  an  attack  fighter,  long-range  patrol  or  recon¬ 
naissance  plane,  or  as  a  long-range  fighter  escort. 

The  Skyknight  is  the  newest  in  a  long  line  of 
dependable  aircraft  built  for  the  Navy  by 
Douglas  Aircraft’s  El  Segundo  plant,  producers 
of  military  aircraft  for  17  years. 
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A  progress  report  to  the  American  people  on  what  Jo 


“Since  [anuarv  1946  Jones  Laughlin 
Steel  corporation  has  been  engaged  in  the 
greatest  improvement  program  in  its 
97-vear  history. 

“j&I  ^  is  plowing  current  earnings  hack 
into  the  business,  plus  other  cash  borrowed 
on  future  earnings. . .  to  meet  your  demands 
tor  more  steel  ...  to  guarantee  new  sources 
of  vital  raw  materials  .  .  .  and  to  expand 
and  improve  steel  finishing  mills  to  better 
our  products. 


I 


“From  this  pyogi 
“. .  .  Our  16,000  ci^rs  vv 
and  better  steel  at  t  costs 
“. . .  ()ur43,oooeinpwill 
security  and  higheping  | 
and  2,000  new  iohilbcc 
“. . .  Our  2  >,000  swlders 
safer  and  more  prole inve 
“And  1 46,ooo,ooicricar 
greater  national  seefandb 
“This  program  j^ucce 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Qr 
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Laughlin  is  doing  to  produce  more  and  better  steel 


The  f cutest  steel  retting 
mill  in  the  world — J&L’s  new 
$13  million  cold  strip  mill  for  tin 
mill  products — now  in  operation 
at  the  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  Works. 

It  reduces  cold,  hard  steel 
to  paper  thinness  at  speeds 
up  to  70  miles  an  hourl 
When  coated  with  pure  tin, 
the  steel  from  this  mill  arrives 
in  your  home  in  the  form 
of  tin  cans,  bottle  caps,  and 
jar  closures.  This  new  mill  is 
part  of  J&L’s  $210  million 
improvement  program — 
a  program  being  paid  for  with 
earnings  and  borrowings 
which  will  provide  more  jobs, 
more  steel  and  better  steel 
for  more  people. 


211)00,000  - 

estate  of  the  United  States  of  America” 


PIHKl 

oo  tilers  will  get  more 
j1  at  !■  costs. 

>oeiii  siwill  have  greater 
light  ting  possibilities, 
V  job  1  be  created, 
oo  sb  lilders  \vi  11  h  ve  a 
s  pro  c investment. 
io,oo:  ricansvvill  enjoy 
il  sec;  ind  better  living, 
•am  ^''Ueceed,  because 


)6cL  is  a  typical  .American  industrial 
'This  Tet////,  to  serve  its  customers  and 
the  niitiona!  security,  needs  the  savings  ot 
in'vestors,  the  strength,  skill  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  hihor,  the  leadership  and  technical 
experience  ot  mnnngement . 

“W'e  are  hut  one  ot  the  many  teams  that 
make  up  our  .\mcrican  Industry  wtinm 

IS  MOVlNt;  WITH  INCKKASKH  MOMH.NTUM 
TOWARD  THE  GOAL  OF  BETTER  LIVING 
FCR  ALL  PEOPLE— EVERYW  HERE  !  ” 


QRPORATION 

\L  CiIthrouGHOUT  the  WORS.D 


LiCii  Mcreeilj  President 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

AS  WE  go  into  the  new  year,  one  word  on 
the  lips  of  every  newspaper  executive 
has  become  the  fear  word  in  the  newspaper 
lexicon. 

That  word  is  “costs.” 

The  average  salesman,  reporter,  ma¬ 
chinist,  or  man  in  the  street  may  scoff  at 
that  statement  because  newspapers  appear 
to  be  more  prosperous  than  ever.  “Look 
at  the  record  volume  of  advertising  at  the 
highest  rates  in  history,"  they  will  say. 
“What  about  the  largest  circulations  in  his¬ 
tory,  as  reported  in  E  &  P  this  week,  also 
at  new  high  rates?”  they  will  ask. 

These  scoffers  ignore  the  underlying  fac¬ 
tors. 

If  a  newspaper  publisher  today  was  pro¬ 
ducing  exactly  the  same  size  paper  (circu¬ 
lation  and  number  of  pages)  as  he  did  on 
V-J  Day,  his  newsprint  bill  would  be  50% 
higher. 

If  he  employed  the  same  number  of  men 
as  on  V-J  Day,  his  payroll  would  be  about 
43%  higher. 

Because  of  what  happened  to  raw  ma¬ 
terial  prices  and  labor  rates,  the  average 
publisher  could  not  handle  the  increased 
volume  of  advertising  and  circulation  with¬ 
out  a  loss.  Consequently,  rates  were  in¬ 
creased.  They  had  to  be  to  maintain  black 
figures.  Even  then,  the  picture  has  not 
been  a  rosy  one.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
impression  about  large  and  frequent  rate 
increases,  an  NAEA  study  shows  an  aver¬ 
age  rise  of  24%  since  1944. 

Take  the  case  of  the  anonymous  pub¬ 
lisher  of  an  over  100,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper  (E  &  P,  Dec.  25,  pg.  9).  With  the 
1946  figures  as  100  he  revealed  that  gross 
revenues  of  his  newspaper  increased  to  115 
in  1948.  But  at  the  same  time,  because  of 
higher  costs  profits  fell  off  to  70. 

Some  outsiders  will  say,  “that's  only  one 
newspaper.”  We  thought  so,  too,  when  we 
printed  the  figures.  We  knew  it  por¬ 
trayed  the  general  trend  or  we  would  not 
have  printed  it,  but  we  thought  it  might 
be  an  extreme  example. 

Our  readers  would  be  amazed  at  the 
comments  we  have  received  from  many 
important  publishers.  “You  don’t  know 
how  close  you  came  to  hitting  the  nail 
right  on  the  head,”  most  of  them  say. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  cost  trend 
has  already  been  felt  in  many  cities  in  a 
contraction  of  the  industry.  Note  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  three  papers  with  the  loss  of 
one  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  the  merger  of  four 
papers  into  two  in  Halifax;  merger  of  two 
into  one  in  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  San  Rafael 
and  Chico,  Calif.  Note  also  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  printing  plants  with  two  issuing 
from  one  plant  in  Madison,  Wise.,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  soon  to  come  in  Indianapolis.  Un¬ 
less  the  trend  is  stopped  short,  there  will 
be  other  mergers,  suspensions  and  con¬ 
solidations  in  1949. 

Lewis  B.  Rock,  who  has  just  sold  his 
Dayton  newspapers  to  James  M.  Cox,  has 
expressed  the  problem  for  all  publishers 
in  the  following  words; 

“Unhappily,  economic  pressures,  ever  in¬ 
creasingly  exerted,  plus  vital  trends  and 
conditions,  have  overcome  sound  opera¬ 
tions  Production  costs  since  V-J  Day  have 


EDITORIAL 


By  this  I  know  that  Thou  favouresl  me, 
ber.iuse  mine  cnemv  doth  not  triumph  over 
me. — Psiulm,  XLI;  11. 


mounted  to  a  point  that  have  created  con¬ 
ditions  overly  hazardous  now  and  for  the 
future  of  this  property. 

“Annual  wages  to  mechanical  production 
workers,  a  major  cost  to  newspapers, 
which  before  Pearl  Harbor  ranged  be¬ 
tween  $2,400  and  $2,800,  now  have  reached 
the  level  between  $5,000  and  $6,000,  a  fact 
which  will  startle  most  other  workers  in 
the  community.  It  should  not  remain  un¬ 
said  that  certain  collective  bargaining 
units,  unmindful  of  economic  consequences, 
after  earnest  and  repeated  explanations 
and  warnings,  have  insisted  on  pay  check 
increases  that  not  only  have  exceeded  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living  but  disregarded 
economic  parity  and  logical  reasoning.  In 
doing  so  they  have  contributed  heavily  to 
their  own  present  insecurity,  that  of 
their  fellow  employes  and  the  company 
which  furnished  them  their  livelihood.” 

The  danger  signals  are  flying;  the  early 
casualties  already  have  been  reported.  Will 
the  newspaper  unions  have  sense  enough 
to  view  the  situation  realistically  adjusting 
their  collective  bargaining  demands  ac¬ 
cordingly  thereby  turning  off  the  biggest 
jet  in  the  rising  spiral  of  costs? 


CAPITOL  COVERAGE 

SUGGESTIONS  by  committee  members 

that  future  meetings  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  coverage  by  only  the  three  wire 
services  are  neither  sound  nor  American. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  its  investiga¬ 
tions  and  its  revelations,  the  committee 
will  always  be  subject  to  attack  for  the 
way  it  handles  its  hearings.  But  the  choice 
of  the  committee  lies  only  between  full  and 
complete  coverage,  or  no  coverage  at  all. 

If  any  reporters  are  to  be  admitted,  then 
all  must  be  admitted.  If  one  medium  is 
given  a  place,  then  other  media  are  en¬ 
titled  to  coverage. 

But  the  committee  can  reduce  the  three- 
ring-circus-atmosphere  by  controlling  the 
tools  of  the  various  media.  Set  up  one 
master  “mike”  for  all  film  or  wire  record¬ 
ings.  Let  pictures  be  taken  before  or  after 
sessions.  In  that  way  a  sound  record  of 
the  transcript  is  obtained  for  those  report¬ 
ers  of  whatever  media  want  it,  still  and 
moving  pictures  of  the  principles  are  avail¬ 
able. 

The  only  thing  lost  is  the  picture  record 
of  the  committee  in  action.  We  can  do 
without  that  for  the  sake  of  a  little  order 
in  the  proceedings. 

EDIT 


LIBEL  EXEMPTION 

IHE  ANPA  reports  an  effort  is  being  in¬ 
itiated  in  several  states  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  exempt  radio  stations, 
their  owners  and  employes  from  any  liabil¬ 
ity  for  damages  for  any  defamatory  state¬ 
ment  issued  on  the  air  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  for  public  office. 

Why  not  adopt  state  laws  declaring;  “All 
libel  laws  are  hereby  declared  null  and 
void  insofar  as  they  apply  to  statements  by 
a  political  candidate  in  the  newspapers  or 
on  the  air." 

Sounds  ridiculous,  doesn't  it?  But 
that's  just  what  is  being  done  for  radio 
alone  in  Colorado,  Florida,  Virginia  and 
Wyoming.  No  holds  barred  on  the  air—  I 
but  the  press  can  be  sued  for  libel. 

These  efforts  are  probably  a  result  of  , 
that  ridiculous  ruling  by  FCC  in  the  Port  \ 
Huron  case  that  the  Communications  Act  \ 
of  1934  forbid  broadcasters  to  censor  polit-  ’ 
ical  broadcasts  or  to  restrict  libelous  ma¬ 
terial  contained  therein. 

Rather  than  absolve  broadcasters  of  their 
liability  in  any  instance  that  might  permit 
slander  to  have  an  airborne  field  day,  it 
would  be  better  to  amend  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  to  permit  deletion  by  the  broad¬ 
caster  of  such  material. 

ROCHESTER  CENSORS 

TO  ENFORCE  ordinance  No.  48-441  in 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  city's  new  comic  ' 
book  censorship  law,  a  four-branch  panel 
will  decide  what  comic  books  can  and  can¬ 
not  be  sold  to  minors.  Representatives  of 
the  public  schools,  the  public  library,  the 
police  department  and  the  district  attorney 
will  do  this  job. 

The  thing  we  most  abhor  seeing  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  is  happening  right  here— 
representatives  of  the  police  department 
are  being  established  as  public  censors  of 
the  press. 

How  much  better  and  more  effective 
Rochester’s  campaign  would  have  been  if 
it  had  been  based  on  the  unified  voluntary 
action  of  parents,  schools,  churches,  deal¬ 
ers.  wholesalers,  publishers  and  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  on  a  mandatory  censor¬ 
ship  power. 

NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  representative  wants 

to  know  how  he  can  get  advertisers  to 
agree  to  leeway  of  dates  for  insertions  in 
his  small  dailies  when  somebody  is  “run¬ 
ning  off  at  the  lip.”  He  sends  several  clip¬ 
pings:  last  week’s  E  &  P  indicating  “more 
newsprint  in  store”  for  1949;  newspaper 
clipping  of  House  committee  report  saying 
shortage  will  continue — the  headline  stat¬ 
ing  that  “Newsprint  Dearth  to  Continue  in 
•49.’’ 

“Shortage”  means  supply  does  not  meet 
the  demand — and  there  is  a  “shortage." 
But  there  is  no  “dearth”  which  means  lack 
of.  or  scarcity.  And  there  is  also  going  to 
be  “more  newsprint”  in  1949. 

It's  kind  of  difficult  to  explain,  particu¬ 
larly  to  advertisers — “we’re  getting  more 
next  year;  we  still  haven’t  got  enough”— 
but  that’s  the  way  it  is. 
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Personal 

Mention 


RICHARD  E.  DWELLE  became 

publisher  of  the  Athens 
(Tex.)  Review,  which  recently 
changed  owner¬ 
ship,  Dec.  27. 

Dwelle  went 
from  college  in¬ 
to  the  Army, 
and  became  co¬ 
publisher  of  the 
kermit  (Tex.) 

Winkler  County 
News  after  the 
war.  H.  M. 

Kemp  continues 
as  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Alonzo  Wat- 
ERS,  publisher  of  Dwelle 
the  Medina  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  Orleans  County’s  first 
new  assemblyman  in  18  years. 

George  A.  Osborn,  publisher 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Soo  Locks  cen¬ 
tennial  commission.  Celebration 
will  be  in  1932. 


Kerby  Hoskins 


Preston  Walker,  managing 
editor  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
paper.  Son  of  Walter  Walker, 
editor  and  publisher,  he  has 
worked  in  the  news,  advertising 
and  mechanical  departments  of 
the  paper  since  1932. 

William  F.  Kerby,  executive 
editor  of  Wall  Street  Journal, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  succeed¬ 
ing  J.  C.  Hoskins,  who  has  been 
re-elected  secretary  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  both  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Russell  D.  Hay,  former  New 
Jersey  publisher  and  one-time 
advertising  manager  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  Press,  has  joined 


the  firm  of  Blackburn-Hamilton 
Co.,  media  brokers,  with  offices 
in  Washington. 

Luis  Munoz  Marin,  publisher 
of  the  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico, 
which  began  publication  last 
October,  was  inaugurated  Jan.  2 
as  the  first  elected  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  and  Mrs. 
Patterson  are  traveling  in  South 
America  until  mid-February. 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  Michigan's 
88-year-old  former  governor 
and  one-time  publisher  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  recently  was  re¬ 
moved  from  a  hospital  at  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga.,  to  his  Georgia  hunt¬ 
ing  lodge.  Mr.  Osborn  spent  10 
weeks  in  the  hospital.  His  son, 
George  Osborn,  is  the  present 
publisher  of  the  Evening  News. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  and  Mrs.  Saunders  were 
hosts  at  an  openhouse  at  their 
residence,  Jan.  2,  to  members 
of  the  editorial  department  staff 
and  their  families. 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
and  News,  and  Mrs.  Russell  en¬ 
tertained  500  employes  at  din¬ 
ner  Dec.  29,  and  their  daughter, 
Serena  Russell,  gave  a  party  for 
children  in  the  Patriot-News 
family. 


On  The  Business  Side 


BLAIR  CLARK,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News,  has  been  named 
business  mana¬ 
ger  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the 
New  York  Star, 
succeeding  Leon 
Shimkin,  who 
returns  full¬ 
time  to  his  po¬ 
sition  as  execu- 
t  i  V  e  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Simon 
&  Schuster. 
Clark  sold  his 
New  Hampshire 
newspaper 
Clark  property  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader.  He  was  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

J.  L.  Tunstead,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  Satur¬ 
day  Home  Publications,  has 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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WASHINGTON— There  Is  an  out¬ 
fit  in  New  York  trying  to  sell  me 
via  mail  for  $44.50  a  musical  beer 
bottle.  A  very  handy  thing  to 
have.  When  you’re  not  thirsty. 

Where  the  suds  ought  to  be  in¬ 
side  the  amber  glass  are  radio 
tubes:  twist  the  cork  and  bring  in  j 
any  station  within  a  hundred 
miles.  I  don’t  think  I  need  one  | 
of  these  (being  a  low-brow  fellow  | 
who  prefers  something  beside  ma-  j 
chlnery  in  his  beer  bottles),  but  | 
the  Inventor  did  get  me  to  think¬ 
ing  that  I’ve  neglected  the  Patent 
Office  shamefully. 

There  genius  has  been  flourish¬ 
ing  unrecognized,  while  I  have 
been  occupied  with  those  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats,  who  had  no 
new  ideas  between  ’em.  With 
apologies  to  all.  I  hasten  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  latest  developments 
in  Wonderland: 

For  one  thing  the  musical  beer 
bottle  maker  maybe  had  better  go 
out  of  business,  because  Olin 
Mumford  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  musical  hat;  a  fedora 
with  a  built-in  radio.  His  test 
model  has  a  collapsible  aerial 
sticking  up  in  front,  but  this 
easily  could  be  disguised  as  a  two- 
foot  feather.  I  doubt  if  ever  the 
late  Cal  Coolldge  could  have 
thought  up  a  fancier  head  piece. 

Edward  S.  Clark,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inventor  who  watched  those 
politicians  sweat  at  their  conven¬ 
tions,  incidentally,  has  come  up 
with  a  hat  that  contains  a  blotter 
to  mop  the  brow  feverish. 

For  general,  all  around  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  prize  goes  either  to 
Miss  Ada  Marcellus  of  New  York, 
or  Willard  H.  Graham  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.  I  can't  decide.  From 
the  laboratory  of  Miss  Marcellus 
comes  the  double  eyelash  curler 
and  mascara  appller.  Works  like 
a  stamping  mill  and  printing  press 
combined.  Crimps  In  the  curl 
and  applies  the  goo  in  one  easy 
operation. 

That’s  wonderful,  but  listen  to 
what  Inventor  Graham  has  pro¬ 


duced;  A  reading  lamp,  bank 
I  piggy ) .  and  smoking  stand  in¬ 
tegrated  into  one  useful  article. 

Charles  E.  Padden.  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  barber.  I’m  also  happy  to 
report,  did  not  spend  his  evenings 
rubbing  his  feet.  He  did  some¬ 
thing  about  ’em.  Built  a  stool 
which  revolves  on  ball  bearings 
like  a  merry-go-round  about  the 
barber  chair.  Makes  a  barber’s 
life  worth  living. 

There  are  so  many  magnificent 
new  boons  to  human  life  that  1 
hardly  know  where  to  stop.  Like 
the  thousand  vibrating  bristles  to 
brush  the  lazy  scalps  of  tired  peo¬ 
ple.  as  embodied  in  the  electrified 
hairbrushes  of  Arthur  R.  Botham, 
the  great  Barrington,  Mass.,  in¬ 
ventor.  And  the  things  that  look 
like  rubber  heels,  but  aren’t. 

The  outsides  are  rubber,  all 
right,  but  inside  are  powerful 
springs  to  put  bounce  into  your  • 
step.  Or  every  man  his  own  pom 
stick.  John  P.  Warrington  of  Bell- 
fiower,  Calif.,  Is  responsible. 

John  G.  Snip  of  Lamar,  Mo., 
has  invented  what  the  government 
describes  in  these  words:  “Appa¬ 
ratus  for  operating  two  oars  of  a 
rowboat  with  one  hand.”  My  re¬ 
search,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not 
reveal  why  Mr.  Snip  found  this 
desirable. 

Raymond  S.  Hatch  of  Longview, 
Wash.,  figured  out  a  method  of 
making  cork  from  the  chopped-up 
bark  of  Douglas  fir  trees.  Moses 
Joseph  Mandelbaum  of  New  York 
produced  an  ever-ready,  double- 
swivel  piece  of  iron-mongery  de¬ 
signed  to  turn  a  mattress  from 
top  to  bottom  and  right  to  left  In 
two  flicks  of  the  wrist. 

And  I  can’t  seem  to  get  my 
mind  off  bottles.  In  any  event. 
Miss  Caroline  Tublolo  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  has  Invented  a  bottle 
with  a  long,  triple-curved  spring. 
No  matter  how  angry  the  baby 
gets,  nor  how  far  he  throws  the 
i'»i<!<!  Tublolo's  patent  num¬ 
ber  2,445,485,  returns  It  unerrlng- 
Ij  to  his  mouth. 
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joined  the  central  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  with  Hearst 
Newspapers  for  20  years. 

C.  Philip  Barber,  formerly 
editor  of  Parade,  and  previously 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal  roto  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  Art  Grav¬ 
ure  Corp.  of  New  York  as  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  promotion  for 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

John  A.  Shearer,  president  of 
Inter-State  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  formerly 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  suspended  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Home  News,  a  new 
weekly. 

WnxiAM  J.  Hitchens,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Capital- 
Gazette  Press,  publishers  of  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Cap¬ 
ital  and  Maryland  Gazette. 

Horace  Powell,  an  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  executive  since 
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1935,  has  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  by  the  Journal's  board  of 
directors.  He  retains  the  title 
and  duties  of  business  manager. 
He  had  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn. ) 
Banner  before  joining  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Herbert  Hale,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Hillsdale  Cham¬ 
ber  ol  Commerce. 

Ted  Barrett,  promotion  and 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  J^ews, 
was  elected  1949  president  of 
the  Dallas  chapter.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  which  will  be  host  next 
November  to  the  journalism 
fraternity's  national  convention. 

William  W.  Davis,  former 
national  advertising  director  for 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Scrantonian,  is  now  advertising 
director  for  the  Globe  Store  in 
Scranton. 

Barry  Urdanc  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
taking  over  the  title  held  by 
George  T.  Eager  until  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Urdang  has  worked  on  the  San 
Francisco  News,  New  York 
Times,  and  Pathfinder  magazine. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JACK  DELANEY  resigned  his 

rewrite  and  feature  writing 
chores  on  the  Providence  (R!  I.) 
Journal  to  join  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  in  the 
U  S  zone  of  Germany.  He  was 
once  news  editor  of  Station 
WNBH,  New  Bedford.  Mass 

John  Frasca.  who  has  been 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  and  was 
night  manager  of  United  Press' 
Dallas.  Tex.  bureau,  has  become 
telegraph  rewrite  man  on  the 
Providence  Journal. 

Howard  Watson,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  drama  and 
music  critic,  is  now  head  of  the 
Navy's  press  section  for  the 
New  England  area. 

George  Boire.  city  editor  of 
the  Nashua  (N.  H. )  Telegraph, 
has  left  for  Europe,  where  he 
will  interview  Nashua  people 
who  are  part  of  the  occupying 
force  in  (Germany. 

Francis  Bergen,  former  news¬ 
paperman  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  who 
was  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  several 
years  ago.  has  been  elevated  to 
the  Appellate  Division  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey. 

Ned  Emer.son  left  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America’s  de¬ 
partment  of  information  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  newspaper  career  as 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Middletoivn  (N.  Y. )  Times-Her- 
ald.  Son  of  Maurice  Emerson, 
New  York  photographer,  Ned. 
20.  will  also  be  a  .sports  camera¬ 
man. 

Rachel  K.  McDowell  retired 
as  religious  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  after  more  than  28 
years  in  that  position.  She  be¬ 
gan  her  newspaper  career  as 
reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  in  1902.  and  wa.s  religious 
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news  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Herald  before  moving  to  the 
Times  in  1920  as  that  paper’s 
first  religion  editor. 

Harry  C.  Droste,  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  news 
staff,  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
Association. 

Ken  W.  MacTaggart,  staff 
writer  of  the  Toronto  (Ont. ) 
Globe  and  Mail,  has  been  sent 
by  his  paper  to  Israel  to  report 
the  social,  economic,  political 
and  cultural  impact  of  the  new 
state. 

Mrs.  Emily  Ashe  Banks,  who 
has  been  with  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News-Age-Herald.  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal,  Knoxville  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Associated  Pre.ss  in 
New  York,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  The  Town  Hall. 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Richard  G.  Elliott  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Theodore  R.  Sills 
and  Co.,  public  relations  firm 
of  Chicago,  Detroit  and  New 
York.  With  the  firm  since  leav¬ 
ing  newspaper  work  in  1938, 
he  is  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller  and  Times. 

John  L.  Bowen,  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs 
since  1945,  has  been  moved  to 
the  city  desk  as  assistant  city 
editor.  Bowen  has  been  with 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 
Associated  Press.  International 
News  Service,  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Ledger,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle.  Indianapolis  find.) 
Times,  old  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner.  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  New  York  Jonr- 
nal-American. 

Paul  GhalI.  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service,  is  recovering 
from  a  serious  eye  operation. 
Fred  Sparks  is  covering  Paris 
during  Ghali’s  recuperation. 

Paul  W.  Weber,  executive 
.secretary  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  former  assi.stant 


city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
previously  with  United  Press. 
INS  and  the  old  Detroit  Mirror, 
has  been  named  press  secretary 
to  G.  Mennen  Williams,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Michigan. 

Douglas  M.  Deringer,^  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  new.spaperman,  be¬ 
comes  editor  of  the  Virginia 
Beach  ( Va. )  Sun,  a  weekly,  Jan. 
10.  He  succeeds  Ben  Wahrman, 
who  recently  resigned. 

Scott  Summers  and  Sam 
Summerlin  have  joined  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  bureau  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  cover  the  state 
legislature.  Summers  was  once 
with  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal;  Summerlin  has  been 
with  the  Chapel  Hill  (N  C  ) 
Weekly. 

Wes  Hayden  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal  to  the  telegraph  desk 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel. 
Bill  Adams,  who  had  been  on 
the  Sentinel  telegraph  desk,  is 
now  on  the  Journal  sports  desk. 

Richard  H.  Cooper,  who  has 
edited  newspapers  in  several 
Florida  towns,  has  opened  a  law 
office  in  Orlando,  Fla.  His 
grandfather.  Harvey  Judson 
(jooPER,  wa.s  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
in  the  1890’s. 

Julian  B.  Cross,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Calvin  S.  Cowan,  former 
Canadian  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald-Post  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  He  recently  resigned 
his  editorial  post  with  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

William  S.  Adamson,  Salt 
Lake  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive  and  former  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  administrative 
assistant  to  newly-elected  Gov. 
J.  Bracken  Lee  of  Utah  on  a 
temporary  basis.  He  is  a  former 
(Continued  on  page  S2) 
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THE  NEWS-TIMES 

Gty,  State 


L  SMITH 
1600  MAIN  ST 
<  I  NG  5  T  O  N 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNT 
SHOWING  NEWSPAPERS  BILLED  DAILY 


ALL  BILLS  MUST  BE  PAID  NOT  LATER 
THAN  TUESDAY  OF  EACH  WEEK 


Accounting  Production  To  Match 
Your  Newspaper  Production 

With  the  need  today  for  closer  financial  control,  more  and  more 
publishers  are  turning  to  the  means  industry  uses  to  obtain  facts 
that  are  current,  accurate,  and  complete— IBM  Accounting. 

Once  the  facts  of  your  business  are  recorded  in  punched  hole  form, 
IBM  cards  work  for  you,  in  any  way  you  desire.  All  your  account¬ 
ing  procedures— Advertising  Accounts  Receivable,  Circulation, 
Payroll,  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable — are  handled  auto¬ 
matically.  Any  additional  reports  needed  to  see  clearly  the  over-all 
picture  of  your  operations  are  prepared  from  the  same  IBM  cards. 

We  invite  you  to  write  IBM,  Department  A,  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  economy  and  simplification  IBM  Accounting  can  bring 
to  your  accounting  procedures. 

ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

PROOF  MACHINES. ..SERVICE  B  U  R  E  A  U  S  .  .  .  E I E  C  T  R I C  TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


interaational  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’  Bible, 
The  Annual,  Due  Soon 


By  James  L  Coliings 

SOMETIME  in  March  or  early 

April,  the  first  official  hand¬ 
book  on  press  photography  will 
be  published. 

This  210-page  book,  which 
will  sell  for  $5,  is  the  Press 
Photography  Annual.  It  is  be¬ 
ing  published  by  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  intended  for  edi¬ 
tors,  journalism  students  and 
teachers,  professionals  and  ama¬ 
teurs  and  free-lancers,  and. 
briefly,  anyone  interested  in 
photo  journalism. 

Promise  Fulfilled 

At  this  preview  stage,  the 
Annual  promises  to  be  every¬ 
thing  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  NPPA  hoped 
it  would  be  last  February,  when 
they  met  and  decided  such  a 
book  would  be  an  excellent  way 
of  promoting  the  group's  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

The  idea  at  that  time  was  to 
publish  a  hard  case-bound  book 
that  would  come  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  filling  the  urgent  need 
for  an  authoritative  bible  cov¬ 
ering  all  phases  of  press  pho¬ 
tography  that  are  difficult  to 
bring  into  the  lecture  room. 

It  was  also  the  committee  s 
intention  to  include  in  this  An¬ 
nual  reference,  technical  and 
educational  material.  They 
wanted  a  complete  roster  of 
NPPA’s  membership,  a  glossary 
of  press  photography  terms  and 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  local 
associations  in  the  country, 
along  with  the  names  of  cur¬ 
rent  officers,  the  time  of  annual 
or  monthly  meetings  and  dates 
of  their  annual  photo  exhibits. 

Essential  Book 

The  committee  has  succeeded 
admirably:  All  these  things  will 
be  included.  They  now  have 
themselves  a  book  that  will  be 
considered  essential  by  public 
libraries,  schools  of  journalism, 
newspaper  libraries,  editors  and 
publishers.  public  relations 
firms — even  the  armed  forces. 

Already  Acm“  Newspictures 
has  ordered  10  copies  for  its 
London  bureau,  and  other 
sources  have  requested  some 
250  copies.  These  requests 
have  come  without  NPPA  so¬ 
licitation.  So  far,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  not  hawked  its  product. 
The  services  and  people  and 
agencies  are  being  sold  on  the 
strength  of  an  advance  notice 
sent  them. 

The  notice  carried  the  names 
of  leading  experts  in  their 
fields,  all  of  whom  are  contrib¬ 
uting  their  articles  gratis.  All 
the  stories  will  be  illustrated. 
In  most  cases,  the  writers  picked 
their  own  illustrations. 

And,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  all  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  Annual,  as  well  as 
advertising  revenue,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  an  educational 
program  for  the  profession. 


Among  the  contributors  are; 

Gordon  Kuster,  Columbus 
(O. )  Dispatch,  “Shooting  Color 
Transparencies  for  Newspaper 
Reproduction”:  Lyman  Atwell, 
photo  chief,  Chicago  Tribune, 
“The  Society  Photographer  Has 
A  New  Look";  Bill  Churchill, 
assignment  editor.  Life,  “Why 
That  Picture  Was  Not  Pub¬ 
lished”;  A.  J.  Erickson,  Wide 
World  Photos,  “Selling  Your 
Pictures  to  Syndicates  and 
Newspapers.” 

Also:  H.  Harold  Davis.  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal. 
“Direct  Separation  Negatives  in 
Color  Photography”;  Roy  Stryk¬ 
er,  Standard  Oil  Co..  “Use  of 
Photography  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions”;  Max  Ehrlich,  lawyer. 
“The  Case  for  Courtroom  Press 
Photography”:  Sid  Mautner. 

editor  of  INP,  “Use  of  Press 
Photography  in  Television.” 

And:  John  Faber.  Birming¬ 

ham  (Ala.)  News  Age  Herald. 
“The  Inside  Man  in  Press  Pho¬ 
tography”;  Bill  Eckenberg.  New 
York  Times,  “The  Education  of 
a  Press  Photographer”:  Edward 
Stanley,  former  OWI  visual 
news  expert,  “Social  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  Press  Photography  ”;  A1 
Resch.  AP,  and  Louis  A.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Acme  Telectronix,  “How 
the  Wire  Network  Operates”: 
and  Bob  Dorman.  Acme,  and 
Col.  E.  K.  Butler,  AP,  “Getting 
Foreign  Pictures  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press.” 

Along  with  all  this  will  be  50 
pictures  —  every  one  a  prize¬ 
winner — from  NPPA’s  Best  Pic¬ 
ture  of  My  Life  contest. 

Slanted  Educationally 

The  editors  of  the  Annual  are 
trying  to  inspire  advertisers  to 
slant  all  their  copy  so  that  even 
the  advertising  will  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  books  general 
character — education. 

The  Fantom  Flash 

FOUR  Las  Angeles  newspapers 

— the  Mirror,  the  Times,  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Evening 
Herald  &  Express — are  using  a 
remote-control  flashbulb  gadget 
for  extension  synchronized 
lighting. 

The  unit  is  called  Fantom 
Flash.  It  is  produced  by  As¬ 
sociated  Designers,  which  is 
headed  by  Bob  Ritchie,  Times 
staffer  who  worked  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  engineer  for  two  years 
before  overcoming  the  problem 
of  building  an  inexpensive, 
light,  wireless  extension  light¬ 
ing  unit. 

The  Flash  is  a  metal  box  ap¬ 
proximately  four  inches  square 
with  a  flashgun  on  its  top.  It  is 
light  enough  (three  pounds)  to 
be  held  by  an  assistant,  set  on 
a  table,  or  connected  to  a  tripod. . 

When  used,  it  is  placed  so 
that  a  round  hole  on  one  side, 
behind  which  is  a  photo-electric 
cell,  is  turn^  toward  the  cam¬ 
era.  Then  synchronization  of 


Fantom  Flash  unit. 

the  flash  with  the  camera  is 
effected  by  an  all-electronic  cir¬ 
cuit  powered  by  small  batteries. 

TTie  light-ray  impact  of  the 
camera  flash  trips  the  extension 
unit’s  circuit  to  fire  its  bulb. 
The  circuit  is  wired  so  that 
nothing  but  the  sudden,  intense 
light  from  a  bulb  will  trip  it. 

The  units  can  be  arranged  so 
that  the  bulb  on  the  camera 
fires  one.  which,  in  turn,  fires 
another,  which,  in  turn — and  so 
on.  Synchronization  of  the 
bulbs  set  off  by  the  camera  is 
so  exact  that  near-simultaneous 
flashing  is  achieved  at  1/200 — 30 
feet  and  1/100 — 100  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ritchie. 

Sprague  Memorial  Awards 

LAST  JUNE,  in  Atlantic  City, 

the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  agreed  it  was 
time  to  honor  a  man  who  for 
many  years  had  been  one  of 
their  best  friends. 

This  man.  a  former  success¬ 
ful  New  York  press  photogra¬ 
pher.  had  done  as  much  as  any¬ 
body  for  photography.  He  was 
a  kindly  guy,  loved  by  those  in 
the  association  and  respected  oy 
his  craft. 

He  developed  the  Big  Bertha, 
the  M.agic  Eye  camera  and  the 
Combat  camera. 

He  did  countless  favors  for 
his  associates.  He  taught  at 
short  courses.  He  did  every¬ 
thing  he  could  to  promote  press 
photography. 

His  name  was  Joseph  A. 
Sprague.  He  died  during  the 
early  months  of  1948.  For  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
head  of  the  photo  journalism 
department  of  Graflex.  Inc. 

The  best  way  to  honor  him. 
the  association  decided,  was  to 
set  up  the  Joseph  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Awards.  This  has 
been  done,  and  presentation  of 
the  first  awards  will  be  made 
soon. 

There  are  five  awards  al¬ 
together,  to  be  granted  on  an 
achievement  basis.  A  plaque 
and  citation  will  go  to  “any 
individual  not  a  working  press 
photographer”  who,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  association,  has  ren¬ 
dered  unusual  service  to  the 
craft. 

Any  individual  “responsible 
.for  an  outstanding  technical  ad¬ 
vance  in  tools  or  processes  of 
press  photography”  will  receive 
a  similar  plaque  and  citation. 

The  three  remaining  awards 
will  be  presented,  in  the  form 


of  gold  rings,  to  a  maximum  of 
three  working  press  photogra¬ 
phers  who  “advance,  elevate  or 
attain  unusual  recognition  for 
the  profession  .  .  .  “by  conduct, 
initiative,  leadership,  skill  or 
devotion  to  duty. 

The  awards  committee  of 
NPPA  recommends  that  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  honors  be  made  * 
in  writing.  Send  them  to 
NPPA,  Box  2304,  Birmingham 
1,  Ala.  This  committee  also  re¬ 
ports  that  contributions  to  the 
awards  fund  are  needed  to 
launch  the  program  for  the 
first  year.  Once  under  way,  the 
committee  says,  the  NPPA  can 
go  along  without  further  finan¬ 
cial  aid. 

Samuel  F.  Mellor,  NPPA 
treasurer,  of  118-53  Metropoli-  | 
tan  Ave.,  Kew  Gardens  15,  New 
York,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

THE  Chicago  Herald- American 

has  bought  one  of  the  new 
Polariod  minute  cameras,  which 
take  and  develop  a  picture  in 
one  minute.  Chief  photographer 
Anthony  C.  Berardi  took  Mayor 
Kennelly's  picture  with  it. 

The  eighth  annual  short  course 
in  press  photography  will  take 
place  at  Kent  State  University, 
Mar.  22-25.  Gordon  Kuster,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Columbus 
(O. )  Dispatch  Sunday  magazine, 
will  direct  the  course  and 
George  Yates,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune,  will  preside 
■ 

Papers  Get  Ruling 
On  Extent  of  Advice 

Sacramento.  Calif. — A  ruling 
that  California  newspapers  are 
entitled  to  furnish  standard  and 
accepted  forms  of  certificate  of 
fictitious  names  and  assist  busi- 
ne.ssmen  in  filling  these  has  been 
issued  by  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Fred  N.  Howser. 

The  ruling  came  after  Dahl 
H.  Shearer,  publisher.  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  News,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  stop  practicing’  law 
without  a  license.  Shearer  had 
advertised  for  public  notices, 
stating  that  “if  you  have  ne¬ 
glected  this  procedure  do  you 
realize  that  the  name  of  your 
firm  is  not  protected  and  that 
you  are  not  entitled  to  maintain 
suits  for  collection  or  other  pur- 
po.«es  in  the  state  of  California.” 

Howser's  ruling  pointed  out 
that  a  newspaper  may  not  offer  ( 
advice  to  anyone  concerning  his 
legal  rights,  duties  or  liabilities. 


Modesty  Hides 
Official  Praise 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  three  days  late 
— because  of  a  reporter’s  mod¬ 
esty. 

At  their  weekly  meeting,  the 
city  commissioners  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Lee  Mathews,  city  hall 
reporter,  and  the  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  for  their  cooperation  and 
fairness  in  reporting  city  affairs. 

Mathews  did  not  mention  it. 
A  member  of  the  commission 
informed  the  Citizen  Patriot  of 
the  “hiding  light  behind  bushel” 
incident. 
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top-flight  pictures  I’ll  take  the 


piicemcUien.  SPEED  GRAPHIC 


Charlie  Herman,  Acme  Photographer 


hen  you  have  to  move  fast  to  get  outstanding  pictures 


when  split  seeond  timing  is  important 


you  have  to 


stick  to  tlie  kind  of  picture-taking  equipment  that  can  be 


depended  on  again  and  again.  That 


wliv  I've  ‘stand¬ 


ardized’  on  the  Pacemaker  SPEED  CH  tPIIIC. 


It  has  proved  to  he  the  camera  for  all  my  assignments. 


and  these  range  from  fires  and  floodi 


sporting  events 


to  humor  and  human-interest  photography.  For  top¬ 


flight  pictures  I'll  take  the  Pacemaker  SPEED  GRAPHIC 


every  time. 


Gruflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  /V.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 


Andrews  Cautions  CMs 
To  Hold  Costs  Down 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IT  IS  difficult  to  forecast  the 

economic  situation  as  to  what 
may  come  forth  during  1949 

from  the  stand-  _ 

point  of  news- 
paper  circula- 
t  i  o  n  develop¬ 
ments.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Walter 
G.  Andrews. 

Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.  ^  Okla¬ 
homan  and 
Timet,  president 
of  International 
Circula- 
tion  Managers 
Association.  Andrews 

Andrews  said 

newspapers  generally  will  have 
to  gauge  further  rate  raises  "a 
bit  more  cautiously"  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  immediate 
postwar  years.  He  pointed  out 
there  is  still  a  great  spread  of 
rates,  particularly  mail  sub¬ 
scription  rates  which  should  be 
more  equalized. 

"I  believe  many  newspapers 
could  develop  greater  revenue 
by  curtailing  some  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  promotional  campaigns 
which  have  been  practiced  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years."  he 
asserted 

"Raising  rates,  too  often,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  comparable  spending 
spree  which  reflects  little  if  any 
increased  net  revenue  to  the 
publisher." 

On  the  Oklahoma  City  papers, 
Andrews  said  his  department 
has  gone  through  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  budget  operation 
and  is  now  preparing  a  state¬ 
ment  of  costs  to  cover  1949.  In 
so  doing,  he  said,  “we  are  tak¬ 
ing  every  means  to  curtail  ex¬ 
penses  with  the  expectation  of 
doing  the  best  possible  job  of 
selling  to  enhance  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  despite  a 
curtailed  budget.” 

He  added  that  his  plans  call 
for  the  same  degree  of  promo 
tional  activity  in  1949  as  last 
year,  but  "we  will,  of  course, 
attempt  to  pattern  our  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
production  with  minimum 
costs." 

Crawford  Single  Wrapper 
THE  Crawford  Single  Wrapper 

has  been  designed  for  dailies 
w’ith  a  single  wrap  not  exceed¬ 
ing  52  pages.  This  machine  is  of 
particular  usefulness  to  papers 
w'ithout  a  Sunday  edition  and 
without  excessively  heavy  week¬ 
day  issues. 

Approximately  60  of  these 
machines  are  in  operation  in 
smaller  newspapers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Ohio  and  other  Eastern 
states  according  to  William  B. 
Edmonson  Co..  Philadelphia 
equipment  supply  firm. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit  has 
seven  units  and  wraps  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  35.000  single  wraps  daily 
Grit  uses  women  operators. 


Louisville  Raises 
HOME-DELIVERY  rates  of  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  were  raised 
recently  from  25  to  30  cents 
weekly.  The  Sunday  Courier- 
Journal  remains  at  15  cents. 

Aids  Post  Office 
COLUMBUS,  O..  residents 
found  that  some  of  their 
Christmas  mail  was  delivered 
in  a  bright  orange-colored  sack. 
150  of  which  were  loaned  to 
the  local  Post  Office  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch.  The  carrier 
sacks  were  used  to  relieve  the 
Post  Office's  leather  bag  .short¬ 
age  in  the  pre-Christmas  rush. 

See  Cartoon  Show 
FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  Columbus 
( O. )  Dispatch  carriers  were  re¬ 
cently  treated  to  two  hours  of 
fun  and  entertainment  as  guests 
of  the  newspaper  at  an  all-car¬ 
toon  movie  at  a  local  theater. 

Gift  Subscriptions 
SPURNING  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  Christmas  decorations, 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser  in¬ 
troduce  a  laughing  Eskimo  boy 
and  his  white  sled  dogs 
(models)  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Co. 
building. 

With  a  sled  full  of  be-ribboned 
copies  of  the  company’s  news¬ 
papers,  the  set  was  part  of  the 
newspapers’  promotion  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  give  subscrip¬ 
tions  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Carelessness  Checked 
CAMPBELL  FORD,  a  San  Pe¬ 
dro,  Calif.,  dealer,  received  a 
bank  check  in  the  mail,  along 
with  a  caustic  note,  from  a  man 
who  apparently  had  become 
tired  of  hunting  his  paper  or 
finding  it  dog-eared  from  abra¬ 
sive  contact  with  the  sidewalk 
pavement. 

The  check  was  wrinkled  and 
spattered  with  water  so  much 
no  bank  teller  would  have  cared 
to  cash  it.  The  note  explained 
why. 

Ford  called  in  carrier  boys 
and  used  the  check  incident  as 
a  lesson. 

Empty  Stocking  Fund 

MORE  than  $1,500  was  collected 
for  the  Empty  Stocking  Club 
by  carrier-salesmen  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
Wis..  through  distribution  of 
special  envelopes  by  the  boys  to 
their  customers.  The  money  was 
used  to  defray  expenses  in  pro¬ 
viding  gifts  and  packages  for 
needy  families. 

Boys  and  Mothers 
NEWSPAPERBOYS  of  the  Es¬ 
condido  (Calif.)  Daily  Times- 
Advocate  and  their  mothers  were 


guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
where  Hoyte  Smithers.  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  presided.  Smith¬ 
ers  gave  each  boy  a  leather  bill¬ 
fold.  then  the  boys  gave  him 
a  pen  and  pencil  set. 

Six  Cents  in  Athens,  O. 

THE  Athens  (O. )  Messenger 
raised  its  single-copy  price 
from  five  to  six  cents,  daily  and 
Sunday,  on  Jan.  1,  and  hiked 
carrier-delivered  subscriptions 
from  25  cents  a  week  to  30 
cents.  The  Messenger  was  one 
of  the  first  papers  in  Ohio  to 
boost  its  price  to  five  cents 
several  years  ago.  It  publishes 
Monday  through  Friday,  and 
Sunday. 

■ 

Larocque  to  Conduct 
University  Courses 

New  York  University’s  adult 
umt,  the  Division  of  General 
Education,  will  offer  four 
courses  during  the  spring  term 
in  the  field  of  paper,  pulp  and 
printing.  All  are  intend^  for 
men  in  industry  and  are  taught 
by  leading  practitioners  from 
industry. 

The  Survey  Course  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  will  be  led  by  Frede¬ 
rick  C.  Clark,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer.  Among  guest  lecturers 
will  be  E.  W.  Tinker.  Vance 
Edwards,  Philip  Goldsmith,  Nor¬ 
man  Bearce,  and  J.  D.  Malcolm- 
son. 

The  Basic  Course  in  Printing 
Processes.  Ink  and  Paper  will 
be  taught  by  Dr.  Gerard  Laroc¬ 
que  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  It  aims  to  develop  pri¬ 
mary  understanding  of  the  gra¬ 
phic  arts  processes  in  terms  of 
paper  characteristics. 

The  Seminar  in  the  Principles 
of  Inks.  Paper  and  Printing  will 
be  led  by  Dr.  Larocque  and  Dr. 
Andreas  Voet  of  J.  M.  Huber 
Corp.  Harold  Annis.  Oxford 
Paper  Co.,  and  John  Crosson,  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.,  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  sessions  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  paper  men. 

■ 

Rogers'  Estate 

Chicago  —  Hopewell  Rogers, 
former  business  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Belden  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Chicago,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $406,393,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  tax  return.  The  entire 
estate  was  left  in  trust  for  his 
widow. 

■ 

Chinese  Editor  Here 

San  Francisco  —  Mao  Chien- 
Wou,  founder  and  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  two  Chinese  news 
papers,  is  in  this  country  to 
visit  newspaper  plants.  Mao’s 
papers  are  the  Ta  Kang  Daily 
News  of  Nanking  and  Hankow. 


Foundation  Program 
Will  Be  Expanded 

San  Francisco — ^An  expanding 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  program  is  assured  by 
the  newly-adopted  budget. 

Provisions  include  $1,000  for 
scholarships,  the  second  annual 
statewide  softball  tournament, 
enlargement  of  the  annual  a- 
wards  program,  initiation  of  a 
merit  awaM  program,  expansion 
of  the  industrial  education  tours, 
and  enlarged  Foundation  head¬ 
quarters  here. 

Newspaperboy  insurance  sur¬ 
veys  also  will  be  continued,  it 
was  announced  after  the  direc-  I 
tors’  meeting  over  which  Presi-  I 
dent  Neal  Van  Sooy,  publisher. 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle,  pre-  . 
sided.  I 

A  travel  budget  was  provided  | 
for  Ross  Williams,  Jr.,  assistant 
to  Managing  Director  C.  Robert 
Payne.  This  will  enable  him 
to  visit  member  papers  and  as¬ 
sist  them  in  establishing  Foun¬ 
dation  features. 

■ 

Representative  Firm 
Insures  Employes 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representative, 
announces  that  effective  Jan.  1 
the  firm  has  put  in  force  a  group 
life  insurance  plan  covering  all 
employes  of  six  months’  or  more 
service. 

Entire  cost  of  the  plan,  which 
covers  102  persons,  will  be  paid 
by  the  company. 

■ 

Trade  Area  Coverage 

Second  clinic  planned  by  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
with  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University, 
will  be  on  trade  area  news  cov¬ 
erage,  Jan.  14-15,  at  the  Orring- 
ton  Hotel,  Evanston,  Ill.  Edi-  ]: 
tors  will  concentrate  on  the  i 
problems  of  state  and  county  ; 
desk  operation.  ] 

■ 

Program  for  MPA 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  Domestic  !* 
problems  will  be  stressed  at  the  | 
81st  annual  convention  of  the  1 
Michigan  Press  Association  here  | 
Jan.-  21  and  22,  according  to  I 
Gene  Alleman,  secretary  man-  j 
ager.  At  the  “State  of  Michi-  ' 
gan"  luncheon  Saturday,  top 
state  officials  will  be  subjected 
to  a  quizzing  by  the  editors.  f 
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SAMPLE  SURVEY 


LOWELL.  MASS. 


PotwIatiMit  (lt40  U.  $.  Ceasas)  City.  i 
cwporau  llmito.  101.389:  ABC  Ctty  Zone. 
101.389:  a045  State  CeneusL.  101.220. 

Beiall  Tradiag  Area:  Pop.  (ABC  inc.  city). 
176.696:  (1046  State  Ceoauat.^  179.260, 

Principal  munlclpalitiea ;  Concord.  Chelm% 
ford.  Dracot.  BiHertca.  Tewkabuir.  WUmlng-  - 
ton.  Weatford  and  Ayer. 

Locallent  Situated  26  milea  N.  of  Boeton: 
New  York.  829  milea:  Worceater,  46  milea: 
Portland.  Me..  100  milea.  On  Merrimack  and 
Concord  Rirera.  Served  by  B.  A  M..  N.  T.. 
N.  H.  A  H.  RRa.  On  Rontea  8.  4.  110  and 
183. 

Banka:  8:  ToUl  DepoMU.  $105,131,881: 
Jane  30,  1948:  Aate  ReglatratlMat  City. 
Paaeenrer.  19.203:  Commercial.  6.333:  Kle^ 
trie  Metcra:  Residential.  26.261:  Gaa  Metera: 
Reaidential.  25.607:  Telephonea:  28.876.  I 
Priaeipal  ladaairlea:  Abbot  Worated  Co.:  ' 
Merrimack  Mff.  Co.:  Booti  Co.:  i 

Iron.  Inc.:  Newmarket  Mff.  Co.:  Amea 
Worsted  Co.:  Mefoweo  Educator  Co.:  I^ince 
Macaroni  Co.:  OcDeral  Electric  John  i 

PlUiDf  Shoe  Co.:  Father  John'a  Medidne:  ' 
American  Hide  A  Leather  Co.:  Harvard 
Brawlnc  Co.:  Sylvania  Electric  Producta. 
Inc.:  Telechron,  Inc.:  American  Woolen  Co. 
(Beaver  Brook  plant):  A  A  P  Cormrated 
Box  Co.;  Johna  Manville  Co.;  Bemla  Bro. 
Bar  Co. 

warn  Bamero  la  Trade  Aren  (Local  Kewa- 

gper^  Eatlmate):  20.980:  Monthly  Payroll:  | 


InatJtuie.  State  Teacbere  Coliere. 

Lnrfeet  Department  Stores:  BoD  Marche. 
A.  O.  Pollard  Co..  Oaroon  Co..  Giant  Store. 
Chain  Drug  dtoree 


Section  I 


ChiUn  dmcery  Bteret 

Oroeery  Soper- 
Firm  Name  Only  Markets 

A  A  P .  3  8 

Clover  Farm  Storee .  2  «. 

First  National .  7  8 

!»top  A  Shop .  1 

Vermont  T.  A  B .  6  •  • 

BriM'lielman  .  .  i 

Leading  5^1  and  Vairietyt  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth.  S.  8.  Krcage.  J.  J.  Newberry.  Lincoln 
Storca.  Einterpriae  Storea.  H.  L.  Green  Co. 

Retail  Outleta  and  Salea 
(For  corporate  city  onleaa  otherwise  noted) 
(Lightface  lignreo  are  from  *30  C.  S.  Ccoans) 


Apparel  . 

Newspaper  *48  Bat. . 

Automotive  . 

Newspaper  *48  Bat. . 

Drug  Storea . 

Newspaper  *48  Eat .  43  2,929 

Eating  and  Drinking....  193  3,4H2 

Newspaper  *48  Eat.....'.  188  8,885 

Filling  Stations .  OH  l.iOl 

Newspaper  *48  Eat .  84  8,487 

Furniture.  Household  ...  30  1.4(13 

Newapnper  *48  Bat .  48  3,491 

Grocery  . 440  H.Mio 

Newspaper  *48  Bat. .  418  88,413 

Hardware.  Lumber,  etc...  37  1.3:u 

Newspaper  *48  Bat .  28  634 

Liquor  (Package  Only)..  18 

Newspaper  *48  Bat .  89  765 

Wholesale  Houses:  Grocery.  3;  meats,  9: 
liiiuor.  2:  others.  30. 

Loi^  Contact  for  Nat'l.  Adv.:  Prank  A 
Lawinr.  Sun:  J.  R.  Rlordan.  Sunday  Telegram 
Newspapers:  (e).  38,992:  Sunday 

Telegram  (SI.  18.358{  Mar.  31.  1948  (ABC). 

Principal  Shopping  Daya:  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Merchandbing  Service:  Offered  to  national 
riilvertiscrs  by  Sun  and  Telegram. 

National  BcpraacntaMvea:  Sun.  Story. 
Brooks  A  Finley.  Inc.:  Sunday  Telerram 
r.  J.  Anderson  Special  Agency,  Ralph  R. 
Mulligan. 


Hardware.  Lumber,  etc... 

Newspaper  *48  Bst . 

Liquor  (Package  Only).. 
Newspaper  *48  Bat . 


Surveys  of  1,486  Key  Markets  compiled  on  re¬ 
ports  from  best-informed  local  reporters.  (See 
sample  at  left.)  This  is  the  only  annually  re¬ 
vised  survey  of  its  kind  compiled  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  Sales  Managers,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Directors,  Agency  Executives,  Media 
Directors,  Market  Research  Specialists,  and 
Business  Reference  Librarians. 

This  section  also  contains 

Key  Markets  arranged  by  Population 

State  Summaries  of  Key  Market  Strength 
Indexes 

Employment  and  Taxable  Payrolls 

Section  11 

Complete  section  of  Key  Market  State  Maps 
covering  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  based  on  an  entirely  new  principle. 
Radiating  lines  visualize  the  retail  trading  zones 
of  all  A.  B.  C.  cities  as  outlined  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  Also  shows  interrela¬ 
tion  of  neighboring  markets. 

1949  Market  Guide  Complete  With 
Key  Market  Map  Section 


Oniu  $5 


p- - Us*  This  Convenient  Order  Form  —  ~ 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1-8-49 

I  1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  us: 

I  . copies  of  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET 

I  GUIDE  complete  with  Key  Market  State  Map  Section  at  (5.00 
I  per  copy,  postpaid. 

I  Enclosed  find  $ . 


Send  to  . 


Address  . . . 

Kind  of  Busi  jsC .  Title  or  Position . 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Groduats  School  of  Jouraalism.  Columbia  UniTonity.  N.  Y. 


New  Photoengraving  Text 
Complete  and  Up-to-date 

MODERN  PHOTOENGRAVING,  by 
Louis  Flader  and  J.  S.  Mertle. 
Chicato  and  Cincinnati;  Modern 
Ph^otoeojravin*  Publishers.  334  pp. 

A  TECHNICAL,  book  is  not 

merely  something  to  read  for 
individual  profit.  When  it  is  a 
clear,  step-by-step  text  with  all 
necessary  formulas  simply  ex¬ 
plained,  with  equipment  and 
processes  profusely  illustrated 
with  high  quality  pictures,  and 
with  newest  developments  ap- 
plicably  described  and  evaluat¬ 
ed,  it  can  profitably  be  put  into 
staff  members'  hands.  It  saves 
time  and  wear  and  tear. 

This  reviewer  discovered  that, 
painfully,  in  Mexico  last  year. 
He  was  American  consultant  in 
the  productional  reorganization 
of  a  chain  of  Mexican  dailies, 
and  the  questions  hardest  to  an¬ 
swer  workably  and  in  enough 
places  were  questions  of  photo¬ 
engraving  and  rotogravure  in¬ 
stallation  and  improvement.  A 
trouble  was  he  knew  of  no  up- 
to-date  book.  It  meant  drawing 
blueprints  ( with  captions  in 
Spanish )  and  personal  direction, 
over  and  over  ( with  expletives 
in  English). 

In  such  retrospect.  “Modern 
Photoengraving”  has  been  a  joy 
to  read.  It  has  392  illustrations 
in  black  and  color;  47  tables  on 
photoengraving  processes;  208 
chemical  and  mathematical  for¬ 
mulas,  presented  with  appro¬ 
priate  simplicity.  It  has  tables 
of  weights  and  measures  with 
conversions  from  American 
standards  to  the  metric  system 
and  printers’  measures;  a  valu¬ 
able  chapter  on  “Process  Hy¬ 
giene”  describing  toxic  mater¬ 
ials,  their  symptoms,  prevention 
and  antidotes,  and  a  glossary  of 
775  trade  names  used  in  photo¬ 
engraving  and  the  graphic  arts 
— probably  the  most  complete 
ever  compiled. 

A  particularly  valuable  Insert, 
17  X  22  inches,  illustrates  wrong 
and  right  methods  in  halftone 
exposures — excessive  highlight, 
insufficient  highlight,  excessive 
middletone.  insufficient  middle- 
tone,  excessive  flash,  insufficient 
flash,  etc.  The  reverse  side  of 
the  insert  illustrates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  four-color  reproduction 
— not  so  pertinent  for  news¬ 
paper  use  but  there  if  one  wants 
it. 

For  scaling,  the  use  of  the 
diagonal  line  method,  of  the 
scaling  chart,  and  of  panel  scal¬ 
ing  are  of  course  explained  and 
Illustrated.  But  for  cases  when 
odd  dimensions  are  involved,  a 
simple  formula  is  suggested  so 
that  both  editor  and  engraver 
may  know  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  reproduction  of  a 
given  original  in  inches. 

For  instances; 

Width  X  Height 

Height  = - 

Width 

If,  for  instance,  the  original 
drawing  or  print  measures 
16  X  28  inches  and  the  halftone 
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ordered  is  to  be  6  inches  wide, 
how  high  will  the  reproduction 
be?  The  formula  would  work 
out  this  way: 

6  X  28 

Height  = - =  lOV^  inches 

16 

Width  of  course  is  determined 
similarly  as  follows: 

Height  X  Width 

Width  = - 

Height 

Crop-marks  should  not  be  put 
on  the  original,  because  the 
print  is  not  only  spoiled  for  fu¬ 
ture  use,  but  the  engraver  needs 
to  come  inside  the  crop-marks. 
In  this  way  he  reproduces  less 
of  the  picture  than  was  intend¬ 
ed.  A  coversheet  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  danger  of  using  a  clip  on 
a  photograph  or  of  writing  on 
the  back  of  it,  for  fear  the 
marks  will  show  in  the  repro¬ 
duction,  is  pointed  out.  The 
caution  may  be  unnecessary  for 
experienced  practitioners.  But 
since  this  book  is  addressed  to 
apprentices  as  well  as  oldtim- 
ers,  the  elementary  as  well  as 
the  advanced  is  given. 

Simple,  quick  and  relatively 
inexpensive  methods  for  news- 
color  pictures  and  colored  comic 
methods  are  meticulously  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated. 

The  production  of  multicolor 
effects  from  monochrome  origi¬ 
nals — halftone  colorplates  from 
black  -  and  -  white  photographs, 
etc. — is  also  carefully  described. 

One  of  the  authors,  Louis 
Flader,  is  a  practical  photoen¬ 
graver.  For  36  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Photoengraver's 
Bulletin.  The  co-author,  J.  S. 
Mertle,  also  a  practical  photo¬ 
engraver  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  was 
formerly  Technical  Director  of 
the  International  Photoengrav¬ 
ers  Union. 

Scholar's  Book  Describes 
Presidential  Precedents 

THE  .^MERICAN  PRESIDENCY  IN 
ACTION:  ,1789.  Bv  Jamfs  Hart. 
NVw  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
156  pp.  $4. 

WHEN  General  Washington  laid 

down  his  sword,  he  wanted  no 
part  of  the  Presidency.  He  told 
Lafayette  he  wanted  “only 
peace  and  retirement.”  When 
clamor  for  the  Man  on  Horse¬ 
back  grew,  as  several  times  later 
came  tumult  and  shouting  for 
other  men  of  arms,  Washington 
thrice  turned  aside  the  crown, 
saying  “the  Presidency  has  no 
allurement  for  me.”  But  final¬ 
ly,  unlike  General  Eisenhower, 
he  yielded  to  what  he  called  “a 
kind  of  inevitable  necessity.” 

So  lately  a  rebel  against 
royalty,  and  embarrassed  at  his 
somewhat  pompous  inaugura¬ 
tion  In  New  York  City,  he  em¬ 
barked  on  precedent-making 
days  that  went  far  to  determine 
the  entire  future  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Constitution,  merely 
sketching  his  power,  forced  him 
to  a  President  of  “firsts.” 

The  new  President,  busy  fit¬ 


ting  out  his  nation  for  “a  world 
mission,”  refused  to  influence 
Congress  and  in  return  frowned 
on  any  interference  from  that 
new-born  body.  He  remained 
aloof  from  its  most  notable  de¬ 
bate  over  the  proposed  power 
of  the  President  to  appoint  and 
remove  high  officials  at  will.  It 
is  to  his  credit  that  Washington 
did  not  use  his  vast  personal 
prestige  to  press  for  a  decision 
that  would  have  cut  an  imme¬ 
diate  pattern  for  patronage. 

On  the  other  band,  Washing¬ 
ton  was  headstrong  in  some  af¬ 
fairs.  Assuming  that  his  office 
was  the  sole  channel  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  powers  abroad,  he 
questioned  “the  sense  of  the 
Senate”  and  the  need  for  its  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent.  A  deliberate 
man,  he  bypassed  what  was  to 
have  been  his  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  became  the  first  to 
use  the  private  agent  in  diplo¬ 
macy. 

Dr.  Hart  had  access  to  con¬ 
temporary  scripts  of  leading 
characters  surrounding  the  first 
President.  He  says  the  first  fate¬ 
ful  year,  1789,  was  so  significant 
we  all  would  do  well  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  author  is  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

His  book  Is  important,  for  it 
Is  a  scholarly  study  of  political 
precedent  that  sheds  light  to¬ 
day.  For  general  readers  it  may 
seem  text-bookish.  Yet  factual¬ 
ly  debunking  debunkers.  Dr. 
Hart  pictures  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  strong  pioneer  in 
democratic  procedure.  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  writes,  stood  above  poli¬ 
tical  squabbles. 

Constitutional  pains  in  the 
birth  of  American  law  before 
the  Supreme  Court  had  come  to 
interpret — travail  of  legislative 
decisions  and  administrative 
problems — the  author,  a  spec¬ 
ialist  in  government,  meticul¬ 
ously  records.  He  leaves  the 
heavier  frame  for  historians,  but 
plucks  the  meat  of  politics 
pretty  clean  from  events  and 
debates  of  the  first  Congress, 
which  was  no  love  feast  of 
democratic  harmony. 

To  Washington’s  other  “firsts,” 
Dr.  Hart  adds  one  that  may  in¬ 
terest  some  who  wonder  why 
the  richest  land  pays  its  Chief 
Executive  less  than  a  soft  drink 
firm  might  pay  its  head.  Wash¬ 
ington  refused  any  salary  at  all. 
He  said  there  was  reward 
enough  “in  the  high  light  in 


which  I  contemplate  my  duty.”  ' 
He  accepted  ultimately  a  $25,- 
000-a-year  “expenses  allow¬ 
ance.”  This  official  salary  was 
raised  to  $50,000  in  Grant’s  terna 
and  to  $75,000  in  1908. 

Press  Research  Outlined  ^ 

In  Important  Book  i 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  errors  and 
editorial  omissions  have  at 
times  their  good  points.  In  the 
housing  shortage  at  Westport 
Connecticut,  a  local  classified 
advertisement  misprinted  “For 
Sale:  Horse  and  cow  ...”  to 
read  “For  Sale:  House  and  cow 
.  .  .  ”  In  the  tumult  that  fol¬ 
lowed  a  dazed  horse-and-cow 
advertiser  sold  his  unadvertised 
house  for  $20,000,  and  offered 
to  throw  in  both  horse  and  cow. 

In  an  older,  more  literary 
typo,  a  printer  left  out  the 
comma  when  Gray  wrote  in  his 
famous  Elegy.  “The  curfew  tolls, 
the  knell  of  parting  day.”  The 
poet  liked  the  resulting  rhythm  ' 
better  than  his  formerly  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  intransitive  verb 
toll;  so  the  omission  is  now  part 
of  the  immortal  line. 

There  is  no  such  hope  for  the 
inadvertent  omission  of  the  im¬ 
print  of  “Communications  in 
Modern  Society”  from  our  re¬ 
view  of  that  significant  book  in 
E&P’s  issue  of  Dec.  18. 

It  is  an  able  and  provocative 
book,  and  to  set  the  record 
straight,  here  is  the  data  that  ■ 
should  have  appeared: 
COMMUNICATIONS  IN  MODERN 
SOCIETY  e.lited  by  Dr.  Wilbur 
Schramm.  Urban;v  Illinois:  The 
University  of  Illinois  I’ress.  252  pp 
$4. 
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•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  ol  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney.  Australia 

Published  Monthly,  Subscription  Rate  S4il 


MOVING? 

l^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
*  *  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
Chance  from : 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City .  Zcae .  State . 

To: 

Street  . 

City .  Zeae . State . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


New  England- 
Winter  Sports 
Center  of  the 
Americas 


In  1931  the  Boston  &  Maine,  originator  of  the  J 

Ski  Trains,  ran  the  hrst  Sunday  Special  to  North 
Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

Ever  since  that  time,  skiing,  one  of  the  fastest  \  _V, — ; 

growing  sports  in  America,  has  been  luring  more 

and  more  rabid  fans  to  New  England.  Today,  this  ^  I 

region  has  the  largest  concentration  of  ski  opera- 
tions  in  the  world.  With  more  than  300  Ski  Tows 

hauling  enthusiasts  up  slopes  this  winter.  New  England  will  remain  well  in 
the  forefront  as  the  world's  best-developed  winter  sports  area. 

Recreation  has  come  to  be  Big  Business  in  New  England,  where  over 
$750,000,000  is  spent  annually  by  3,000,000  visitors — winter,  spring,  summer  and 
fall. 

This  is,  oi  course,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  profit-making 

-  industries  in  New  England  which  makes  this  territory  a  rich  market 

- /  I  for  selling  goods. 


And  the  best  way  to  sell  in  New  England  is  through  this  net¬ 
work  of  fine,  well-read  newspapers,  with  their  3.607,391  coverage 
of  New  England's  2,201,421  occupied  dwellings. 


script  (E),  PIttsflald  Barkshlr*  EagU  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatte  (E),  Wakefield  Item  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E), 
Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  New 
Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MAE),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Waterbury 
Republican  (MAS). 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader. 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner 
(E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS — Beverly  Times  (E),  Boston 
Globe  (MAE),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston  Post 
(M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  A  Ameri¬ 
can  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S), 
Brackton  Enterprise  A  Times  (E),  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald 
News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  New 
Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times  (E),  North  Adams  Tran- 


can’t  make  all  the  mar- 
velouM  winter  aporta  meaa  in 
New  England  eaaily  legible,  but 
from  thia  little  map,  you  may  judge 
how  the  apreadage  haa  become  a  national 
marvel.  They  are  all  amaaingly  modem 
winter  aporte  equipmenta,  and  every 
State  ie  repreaented. 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  44 

city  editor  of  both  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Ray  Zeman  has  been  moved 
from  assistant  city  editorship  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
to  liaison  man  for  KTTV,  new 
television  station  owned  by  the 
Times  and  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.  Paul  Bretch  re¬ 
places  him  on  the  city  desk. 

Milt  Phinney  retired  as  city 
editor  of  _  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  because  of 
his  health,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Charles  Chappelle, 
formerly  assistant  city  editor. 
Jack  Kennett  and  Aaron  Dud- 
LTY  were  named  assistant  city 
editors.  Joseph  (Sparky)  Sal¬ 
dana  took  over  the  overnight 
city  desk  assignment. 

William  B.  Holt,  for  several 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
Marshall  ( Mich. )  Evening 
Chronicle,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times. 

Fred  Hamlin,  military  news 
reporter  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration. 

George  Channing,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star,  has  been  named  editor  of 
three  Christian  Science  publi¬ 
cations;  the  Christian  Science 
Journal,  Christian  Science  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Herald  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Science. 

William  Forst,  news  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Daily 
Province,  has  succeeded  Sydney 
D.  Scott  as  managing  editor  of 
the  paper.  Scott,  with  the  staff 
for  more  than  25  years,  retired 
on  Dec.  31.  Forst  joined  the 
staff  as  copy  boy  in  1923,  be¬ 
came  sports  editor  in  1936,  news 
editor  in  1942. 

Walter  Deering  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express. 

Ben  Hines,  sports  writer  for 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald.  has  resigned  to  take  a  news¬ 
paper  job  in  California. 

James  Nicholas  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  city  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 

Dick  MacMillan  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  (T.  H. )  Advertiser. 
He  was  formerly  night  editor 
and  previously  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  and  athletic 
publicity  director  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Seymour  .  Rosenberg  has 
joined  the  copy  rim  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  He  came 
to  Hawaii  from  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 

Dick  Brome,  a  veteran  of 
United  Press  bureaus  on  the 
West  Coast  and  in  Honolulu,  is 
a  recent  addition  to  the  staff  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  widely- 
known  Philadelphia  editor  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  has 
been  named  publicity  director 
of  the  Republican  City  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  salary  of  ^,000  a 
year.  He  was  managing  editor 


of  New  York  Post,  under  the 
Curtis  ownership. 

Stanley  G.  Thompson  has  be¬ 
come  acting  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  filling  in 
while  Staurt  Taylor  is  on  leave 
of  absence.  Thompson  is  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  He  joined  the  Bulletin 
last  year. 

Wedding  Bells 

DICK  HYLAND,  Los  Angeles 
Times  sports  columnist,  and 
Rochelle  Hudson,  film  actress, 
recently,  at  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  A.  Williams,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin  reporter, 
and  Ellen  A.  Douglas. 

Helen  Mamas.  Associated 
Press  staffer  in  Athens,  Greece, 
formerly  with  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  and  Spring- 
field  Republican,  and  Stephano 
ZoTos,  writer  for  the  Athens 
Embros,  recently,  at  Athens. 


Ray  W.  Skinner,  member  of 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
and  Miss  Alfred  Hanson,  Dec. 
25,  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

H.  Carlton  Byrd,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 
Sentinel,  and  Elizabeth  Gabriel, 
librarian  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  Dec.  26, 
at  Winston-Salem. 

Robert  William  Schnuck,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Flint  ( Mich. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Kathleen  Reed.  Dec.  27, 
at  Flint.  Following  a  honey¬ 
moon  trip,  Schnuck  will  join 
the  Elkhart  ( Ind. )  Truth  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

Dolores  Sulzman,  city  editor 
of  the  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Telegram,  and  Clifford  Hope, 
Jr.,  son  of  U.S.  Representative 
Clifford  Hope  ( R..  Kan. )  Dec. 
30,  at  McCook,  Neb. 

Erik  Watt,  former  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen  staff  writer,  now 
with  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press,  and  Ellen  Lennox,  also 
a  former  Citizen  staffer,  in  Win¬ 
nipeg. 


John  G.  Tarsikes,  San  An¬ 
tonio  ( Tex. )  Express-Evening 
News  photographer,  and  Mary 
Louise  Zapalac,  recently,  in  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 

Douglas  Smith,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  of 
Ohio,  and  Margery  Goding  Neil, 
secretary  to  the  Alaskan  Dele¬ 
gate  to  Congress,  Dec.  28,  in 
Washington. 

■ 

$30  Bonus  for  All 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  gave  a  year- 
end  bonus  of  $30  to  each  em¬ 
ploye  of  six  months’  service  or 
more.  The  bonus  payments  to¬ 
taled  more  than  $6,000,  Publish¬ 
er  R.  F,  Hudson,  said. 

■ 

U.P.  Strike  Averted 

A  settlement  “involving 
money”  averted  a  strike  of 
United  Press  teletype  operators 
at  midnight,  Dec.  30,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Federal  Mediator 
J.  R.  Mandelbaum. 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  Press 

Only  12  Years  Old 

THREE  METROPOLITAH  UNITS 
WITH  DOUBLE  FOLDER 


•  Perfect  Running  Condition 

•  Speed  35,000  to  40,000  Copies  Per  Hour 

•  Straight  23  9  16"  Cut-off 

•  Cline-Westinghouse  Unit  Type  Drive  Motors, 
Reels  and  Tension 

•  Contact  L.  J.  Chase,  Production  Manager, 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Tinnes,  for  information 

May  be  inspected  in  operation 
in  the  plant  of 

STAR-TIMES  Publishing  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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KEYS 


22  Employes  Retired  by 
Maine  Newspapers 


THE  KEYS 


PORTLAND,  Me. — Twenty-two  Fred  W.  Skillin,  72,  stereo¬ 

employes  of  the  Guy  Gannett  typer. 

Publishing  Co.,  with  a  total  of  Harry  Lunt,  71,  pressman. 

727  years  of  service  with  the  Charles  G.  Price,  68,  repair- 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  man  and  machinist, 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  or  their  Fred  A.  Fuller,  73,  district 

predecessors,  were  retired  Dec.  circulation  manager. 

31  when  the  company’s  con-  Miss  Mary  W.  Lal  y,  68, 

tributory  pension  plan  became  building  department  employe, 
effective.  Two  more  will  be  re-  Archie  S.  Hopkins,  65,  garage 
tired  Feb.  1.  foreman. 

Nine  departments  were  af-  Charles  E.  Bradbury,  67,  cir- 
fected  by  the  mass  retirements,  culation  staff. 

Ages  of  the  group  retired  range  Walter  S.  Llewellyn,  66,  main- 
from  65  to  73  and  the  length  tainanc®  department, 
of  service  from  12  to  52  years.  William  Rogers,  72,  stereo- 

Seniors  in  length  of  service  typer, 
were  Charles  D.  Johnson,  press-  The  proof  reading  room  lost 
room  superintendent,  who,  at  65  three  of  its  staff.  Mrs.  Alice  L. 
years  of  age,  has  been  with  the  Lundberg,  66,  supervisor,  was 
Evening  Express  52  years,  and  Express  librarian  from  1910  to 
Henry  G.  Jones.  65,  composing  1925.  She  became  a  proofreader 
room  superintendent,  who  be-  for  the  Press  Herald  in  1937. 
gan  work  with  the  long  defunct  Miss  Florence  M.  Eastman,  65, 
Portland  Daily  Press  in  1898.  started  as  a  compositor  with  the 


REG.  II. S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Users  say  it’s  the  most  significant  composing  room 
development  in  many  years!  And  they’re  backing 
up  that  opinion  by  installing  Kellogg  Type-O- 
Writer  Keyboards  by  the  dozen  in  plant  after  plant. 

The  Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  makes  line-cast  ma¬ 
chine  composition  practically  identical  with  type¬ 
writing  and  just  as  easy.  It  employs  the  standard 
typewriter  key  arrangement  that  gives  the  opera¬ 
tor  full  use  of  both  hands  across  the  entire  face  of 
the  keyboard.  Does  away  completely  with  "left- 
hand  load’’ — one  of  the  principal  causes  of  errors 
and  fatigue.  It  reduces  the  number  of  keys  from  90 
to  just  44.  With  half  as  many  keys  and  work  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  between  both  hands,  it’s  no  wonder 
operators  turn  out  better  work,  with  fewer  errors. 
No  wonder,  too,  that  you  have  a  smoother-running 
more  efficient  composing  room  and  lower  composi¬ 
tion  costs! 


Charles  D.  Johnson  taking  it  easy. 

Johnson  was  made  superin-  Argus,  joined  the  Express  in 
tendent  24  years  ago  shortly  1921  and  the  Press  Herald  in 
after  the  Express  and  Telegram  1925.  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Strout,  65, 
were  combined  by  Guy  P.  Gan-  became  a  proofreader  in  1925. 
nett  with  the  Press  Herald.  Duncan  Oliphant,  66,  editorial 

In  the  city  room,  Newton  C.  writer,  former  editor  of  the 
Newt”  Re^,  71,  boasted  46  Portland  Evening  News;  and  a 
years  of  reportorial  work,  39  of  news  commentator  on  WGAN, 
them  with  the  Evening  Express,  was  retired  but  he  will  continue 
while  Edwin  A.  Moore,  72,  was  as  a  news  commentator  and  will 
in  the  business  43  years,  24  of  contribute  editorials.  He  is  also 
them  as  state  editor  of  the  Press  to  write  a  thrice-weekly  col- 
Herald.  umn  of  reminiscences  for  the 

Jones  was  made  composing  Press  Herald, 
room  head  in  1925.  One  of  his  Formation  of  a  glee  club  made 
most  vivid  recollections  was  the  up  of  employes  from  all  depart- 
frantic  efforts  of  a  former  em-  ments  of  the  newspapers  is 
ployer  looking  for  type  big  under  way.  'The  idea  grew  from 
fflough  to  express  his  joy  when  a  Christmas  Carol  sing  held  two 
it  was  determined  that  Wood-  days  before  Christmas  at  the 
row  Wilson  had  been  elected  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gan- 
president  in  1916.  nett,  treasurer  of  the  publish- 

Others  retiring  were:  ing  company  and  past  president 

James  L.  Anderson,  who  re-  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Jred  on  his  66th  birthday,  and  Music  Clubs. 

®chael  J.  McGowan,  65,  both  a 

pf  whom  started  in  the  Express 

composing  room  in  1902.  Powell  Boosts  Price 

Bert  D.  Weymouth,  65,  head  OOOSIS  rnce 

SKhinist  in  the  Press  Herald  San  Francisco  —  California 
composing  room.  customers  of  Powell  River  Co., 

John  E.  Ham,  65,  and  Charles  Ltd.,  will  pay  $102  a  ton  at  San 
r.  Libby,  71,  who  started  in  Francisco,  and  $103  a  ton  at 
®e  composing  rooms  of  the  Los  Angeles  under  a  new  for- 
“oily  Press  and  Evening  Ex-  mula  to  spread  the  burden  of 
press  in  1916.  increased  water  freight  rates. 

Frank  C.  Dyer,  68,  composing  Weekly  steamer  service  will 
room.  augment  crowded  rail  facilities. 
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HOW  /ffs/Bv-u-fcmuet  works 

Solenoid  operated  plungers  in  the  Type-O- 
Writer  Keyboard  locate  directly  over  com- 
posing  machine  keyboard.  A  single  key  on 
the  Type-O-Writer  operates  three  keys  on 
the  composing  machine — lower  case,  cap 
or  small  cap.  You  shift  for  caps  just  as  on 
a  typewriter.  Colored  lights  indicate  what 
is  being  set. 

Type-O-Writer  is  simply  installed  with 
only  a  screw  driver.  It  may  be  moved  from 
machine  to  machine  as  easily  as  moving  a 
typewriter  from  desk  to  desk. 

Order  immediately  to  get  priority  on  ewr 
delivery  schedule. 

Write  for  new  Bulletin  and  literature. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Show  Titles  Are  Noble 
But  They  Invite  Exile 


By  Jerry  Walker 


"THE  trend  of  sponsor  identifi¬ 
cation  in  the  titles  of  network 
radio  shows  has  reached  a  stage 
where  webs  and  affiliates  are 
charging  that  the  practice  has 
crippled  both  radio  and  newspa¬ 
per  promotion.” 

So  reports  Radio  Daily,  taking 
the  words  right  out  of  our 
mouth.  We  had  been  looking 
over  the  recent  program  sched¬ 
ules  for  television  and  had  noted 
the  one  issued  by  NBC  particu¬ 
larly,  with  its  list: 

Philco  Television  Playhouse, 
Camel  Newsreel  Theater,  Chev¬ 
rolet  Tele-Theater,  the  Colgate 
Theater,  Texaco  Star  Theater, 
RCA  Junior  Jamboree.  Kraft 
Television  Theater,  and  last,  but 
not  to  be  outdone,  NBC  Televi¬ 
sion  Newsreel. 


Deletions  in  Titles 

Checking  the  New  York  Times’ 
“Programs  on  the  Air’^  we  found 
the  titles  a  little  different;  mere¬ 
ly  “Newsreel  Theater”  or  “Star 
Theater,”  etc.  In  some  other 
newspapers  they  got  down  to 
plain  “Newsreel”  or  “Theater.” 

Back  to  Radio  Daily  for  a 
minute: 

“Broadcasters  point  out  that 
the  commercial  titles  have  taken 
the  punch  out  of  program  list¬ 
ings  and  feature  boxes  bencause 
newspapers  refuse  to  publicize 
commercial  products  under  the 
guise  of  radio  or  TV  news.” 

Radio  Daily  observed  that 
NBC  has  the  greatest  number  of 
programs  which  feature  the 
sponsor  or  his  product  in  the 
titles  of  their  shows.  This  goes 
for  radio  as  well  as  TV. 

Account  executives  in  the 
agencies  are  reported  to  be 
“pleased  with  the  trend”  be¬ 
cause  they  impress  their  clients 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  an  additional  commercial 
plug  on  the  network  and  that 
such  plugs  are  as  effective  as  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising. 

“Publicity  and  promotion  men 
in  the  agencies,”  says  Radio 
Daily,  “do  not  share  their  views 
and  say  that  the  commercial 
program  titles  kill  their  cam¬ 
paign  potentialities.” 

One  Word 

Newspaper  editors  have  gone 
through  this  sort  of  business  so 
long  that  they  take  it  in  stride, 
exercLsing  pencils  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  space-grabbing  efforts. 
Standardization  of  r^io  pro¬ 
grams  has  taken  care  of  the 
problem  in  most  cases. 

But  with  the  play  on  such 
titles  as  “Theater”  and  “News¬ 
reel”  and  “Playhouse”  coming 
along  in  television  listings, 
what’s  the  public  going  to  get? 
Will  all  TV  logs  be  r^uced  to 
the  lowest  common  denomina¬ 
tors:  “Drama”  or  “Variety”  or 
“Pix”?  Maybe  “Talk”  and 
“Music”  would  suffice  for  every¬ 
thing. 

Thus  NBC  may  be  opening  the 


door  to  ridiculous  program  list¬ 
ings  and,  certainly  not  by  Its 
own  design,  to  increasing  de¬ 
mands  that  advertisers  or  broad¬ 
casters  pay  for  the  logs. 


What,  No  Ads  for  Papers? 

THE  matter  of  program  logs  in 

newspapers  came  within  the 
purview  of  the  second  “look  at 
radio”  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center.  “Radio  Listen¬ 
ing  in  America”  (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.)  is  the  followup  report  to 
“The  People  Look  at  Radio.” 

Analyzing  and  interpreting 
the  survey  results.  Paul  F. 
Lazarsfeld  and  Patricia  L.  Ken¬ 
dall  of  Columbia  University 
found  that  three-fourths  of  those 
who  look  for  new  programs  con¬ 
sult  newspapers. 

“The  more  active  listeners,” 
say  the  analysts,  “indicated  their 
greater  dependence  on  newspa¬ 
pers,”  but  the  analysts  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  job  of  pro¬ 
viding  information  about  new 
programs  is  being  done  ade¬ 
quately. 

“Even  a  casual  inspection  of 
the  daily  press.”  they  said,  “will 
show  that  readers  can  find  rela¬ 
tively  little  about  radio.  To  be 
sure,  virtually  all  readers  can 
find  listings  of  radio  programs 
in  their  daily  newspapers — 
when  asked  about  it.  92%  of  our 
respondents  said  that  their  fa¬ 
vorite  papers  carried  such  list¬ 
ings.  But  these  are  hardly  a 
help. 

Few  Classified  Guides 

"Almost  Invariably  they  are 
nothing  more  than  station  logs, 
in  small  print  and  on  a  back 
page.  Intelligible  classified 
guides  to  listening  are  seldom 
provided.  Furthermore,  col¬ 
umns  of  radio  news  and  criti¬ 
cism  are  rare:  or  if  they  are  not 
rare,  they  are  at  least  obscure. 

“When  we  asked  our  respon¬ 
dents  whether  their  newspapers 
carried  such  columns,  only  one- 
half  answered  affirmatively: 
nearly  one-third  were  uncertain 
whether  radio  columns  were 
available  in  their  favorite  pa¬ 
pers,  and  the  remaining  22% 
were  sure  they  were  not. 

“If  newspapers  think  of  radio 
stations  as  their  main  competi¬ 
tors  for  advertising  revenue,  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  al¬ 
locate  more  .space  to  news  of 
radio.  But  publishers  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  it  their  duty  to  provide 
information  about  developments 
in  any  field,  whether  it  is 
movies,  crime,  or  foreign  news. 

“Our  survey  indicates  that  the 
American  public  does  consider 
radio  an  important  field  and 
that,  furthermore,  it  looks  to  the 
press  to  give  news  about  this 
field.  In  the  long  run  newspa¬ 
pers  will  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  provide  better  Informa¬ 
tion  about  radio,  for  it  will  im¬ 
prove  their  circulation  and  will 


make  their  news  coverage  more 
complete.” 

In  the  meantime,  Lazarsfeld 
and  Kendall  conclude,  the  broad¬ 
casters  will  “have  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  to  build  their  audi¬ 
ences  themselves.”  How?  The 
analysts  suggest  spot  announce¬ 
ments  and  “previews”  on  the 
air:  but  not  a  word  about  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers. 

AfW  that  big  buildup  for 
newspapers  carrying  news  about 
radio,  it’s  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  report  falls  to  recom¬ 
mend  newspaper  advertising. 

Pendulum  Swings 

In  this  same  argument,  the 
analysts  seem  to  have  over¬ 
looked  also  the  result  of  their 
questionnaire  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  radio  and  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  source  of  dally  news. 
In  1945,  according  to  the  first  re¬ 
port,  35%  said  they  got  most  of 
their  news  from  newspapers; 
61%  from  radio.  For  1947,  the 
newspaper  group  jumped  to  48% 
while  radio  fell  off  to  44%. 

The  analysts  have  this  answer: 
“Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  Is 
possible  that  news  has  become 
less  vital  to  the  average  citizen 
or  that  he  is  likely  to  think  so; 
therefore,  we  can  expect  the 
relative  importance  of  radio  to 
have  declined  somewhat.  This 
is  indeed  the  case.” 


Chamley's  Handbook 

FOR  $4.  the  MacMillan  Co.  of 

New  York  ( College  Depart¬ 
ment)  will  supply  the  most  use¬ 
ful.  complete  and  handy  volume 
on  radio  news-presentation  that 
has  gotten  into  print  up  to  now. 
“News  By  Radio”  is  the  title  and 
the  author  is  Mitchell  V.  Charn- 
ley.  University  of  Minnesota. 

“It  is  no  accident,”  the  author 
states,  “that  News  by  Radio  re¬ 
lies  heavily  on  comparison  and 
contrast  with  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice.  The  newspaper  .  .  .  solved 
some  of  radio’s  problems  before 
Marconi  was  born;  it  remains 
the  largest  field  for  actual  news 
experience.  Much  of  what  ra¬ 
dio  news  does  it  has  learned  or 
adapted  from  the  press.” 

Chamley’s  first  chapter,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  newscasting  since  Aug. 
31,  1920  by  the  Detroit  News 
station,  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book  for  those  who  aren’t 
even  interested  in  techniques  of 
airing  news. 


Loas  in  San  Antonio 
REPORT  from  E  &  P’s  corre.s- 
pondent  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
states:  “Radio  logs  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  have  reappeared 
in  news  columns  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light,  Express  and  Even¬ 
ing  News  after  having  been  ab¬ 
sent  since  last  April.  It  is  noted 
that  more  paid  display  ads  from 
the  stations  are  appearing  also.” 


Cooperative  Hookup 
UNDER  the  heading  of  newspa¬ 
per  -  television  cooperation 
come  announcements  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  KNBH 
(NBC)  have  joined  forces  for 
news  coverage:  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  WBKB  (Balaban  & 
Katz)  will  work  together  in 
promotions,  special  events  and 
news  coverage:  WICP  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch  station,  has  affil¬ 
iated  with  CBS  TV  network. 


Video  Station's 
Opening  Day  Is 
90%  Sponsored 


Los  Angeles — The  Los  An-  f 
geles  Times-CBS  television  sta¬ 
tion  KTTV  got  off  to  an  aui- 
picious  start  New  Year’s  Da; 
when  it  presented  the  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Roses  and  an  exclusive 
televised  picture  of  the  Ron 
Bowl  football  game  between  1 
California  and  Northwestern. 

The  first  day  passed  without 
a  single  breakdown.  Still  an¬ 
other  factor  of  delight  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Harry  W.  Witt  o( 
KTTV  was  that  90.2%  of  the  i 
first  day’s  operation  was  spon¬ 
sored.  The  station  was  on  the 
air  from  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  % 

Charles  Spencer,  promotion ' 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come  production  manager  of 
K’TTV.  Ray  Zeman,  Times  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  has  left  his 
desk  to  become  Times  coordi¬ 
nator  on  news  and  features  for 
the  new  station  of  which  the 
Times  owns  51%  and  CBS  49% 


Transfers  and  a  CP 

THE  FCC  has  approved  sale  of 

WILM  and  WILM-FM  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  by  Alfred  G. 
Hill  and  others  to  Hawkins 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  $205,0()0. 
Ewing  B.  Hawkins  and  William 
W.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  drama  critic  of 
New  York  World-Telegram, 
each  own  40%,  and  remaininj 
20%  is  held  in  trust  for  Ewing's 
four  children. 

Construction  permit  for  a  day-  * 
time  AM  240-watter  has  been 
granted  to  San  Luis  Valley 
Broadcasting  Co.  at  Alamosa, 
Colo.  Principals  in  the  firm  are : 
the  Fletcher  family,  who  have  a ' 
minority  interest  in  the  Ala-  [, 
mosa  Courier,  and  Ray  F.  andr 
Mary  E.  Barnes,  who  have  51%  J 
in  the  Courier  and  own  the  El- 
wood  (Ind.)  Call  Leader. 

Dow  H.  Drukker,  president  of 
Passaic  ( N.  J. )  Daily  News,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Board  following  acquisition 
of  North  Jersey  Broadcasting 
Co.  Dow  H.  Drukker,  Jr.  is 
president  of  the  reorganized 
company.  James  V.  Cosman, 
first  president  of  NJ  BC,  is 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  company  will  oper- 
ate  WPAT  and  WNNJ-FM  at# 
Paterson.  N.  J. 

WHBL-FM  is  the  Sheboygan 
( Wis. )  Press  station;  it’s  not  in 
Sheboygan,  Mich.,  as  reported  ^ 
here  recently.  We  beg  your  par- 1 
don.  f 


4  in  Legislature  1 

Saleivi,  Ore.  —  In  the  1M9  j 
legislature,  there  are  three  Ore  f 
gon  newspaper  publishers  and  ■ 
a  feature  writer.  Giles  L 
French,  publisher  of  the  Sher 
man  County  Journal  at  Moro,  is 
serving  his  eighth  session.  Elmo 
E.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Blui 
Mountain  Eagle  at  John  Day  ■ 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Modros 
Pioneer;  Stewart  Hardie.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Condon  Globe 
Times,  and  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  author  and  OregonW 
feature  writer,  serve  in  tb* 
Senate.  I 
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GOOD  PRODUCTION 


The  latest  Scott  Presses  now  in  service  in  various  sections  of 
this  country  not  only  prove  our  claims  to  "Good  Printing"  and 
''Good  Folding"  mentioned  in  our  recent  advertisements,  but  hove 
also  demonstrated  their  ability  to  turn  out  maximum  production. 


This  accuracy  oi  construction  and  smoothness  of  performance 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  strain  on  the  webs,  so  that  web  breaks 
between  cylinders,  or  between  units  and  folders,  ore  compara¬ 
tively  rare,  permitting  maximum  continuous  operation  that  results 
in  large  production. 

With  Good  Printing,  Good  Folding,  and  Good  Production 
assured,  SCOTT  PRESSES  represent  the  maximum  value  and  ore 
"Best  Buys"  in  the  newspaper  press  field. 


Send  ior  new  Catalog  oi  the  Scott  Press  showing 
the  Folder  and  Color  arrangements. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Display,  food  store  cx)mposition, 
small  ads..,. I  couldn’t  have  done 
nearly  as  much  before  we  got  the 
Intertype  Model  F  Mixer.  Without 
a  single  change,  I  had  everything  I 
needed  from  the  four  main  and  four 
side  magazines. . . .  And  I  didn’t  have 
to  wait  for  matrices  to  distribute— 
thanks  to  the  dependable  continu¬ 
ous  distribution  feature.” 

You  TOO  can  get  easier,  better  work 


and  more  production  with  a  Model  F 
Intertype  line-composing  machine. 
With  it  you  can  produce  a  larger 
assortment  of  mixed  composition  at 
flip-of-the-finger  speed. 

Model  F  Intertypes  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  or  four  90-channel 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»» 


main  magazines,  with  two  or  four| 
34-channel  side  magazines,  or  with¬ 
out  side  magazines.  Machines  of  this^ 
type  are  unexcelled  for  book  and  job 
composition.  The  inclusion  of  side 
magazine  equipment  increases  the 
type  range  of  the  machine  to  handle 
large  display  such  as  food  store  ads, 
newspaper  heads,  and  more  intri¬ 
cate  book  and  job  composition. 
For  the  best  mixer  advantages  with 
the  BEST  production  performance...! 

Look  to  Progressive  Intertype* 
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Equipment  Review  Section 


Linotype  Co.  Research  Is  Stepped  Up 
To  Meet  Needs  of  Printing  Industry 


By  Jerry  Walker 

the  annual  report  of  Mergen-  advantage  of  p: 

thaler  Linotype  Co.  informs  ment  and  imp 
stockholders  that  the  company  actual  working 
intends  to  supply  the  printing  ress  in  the  use 
industry  with  the  new  machines  matter  in  vario 
and  tools  it  needs  for  further  cesses  received 
mechanization,  greater  speed,  “Moreover,  t 
and  reduction  in  costs,  “what-  need  for  more 
ever  the  form  and  nature  of  niques  in  all  1 
those  new  machines  and  re-  printing  and  p 
quirements.’’  try  has  given 

This  statement  highlights  the  whole  field  of 
section  on  Research  and  De-  a  tremendous 
velopment  in  which  President  result,  new  de 
Martin  M.  Reed  declares :  processes  of  i 
"Never  before  in  the  history  of  made  their  ap 
ynotype  have  its  research  and  has  been  a  mos 
development  activities  been  car-  tion  for  the  indi 
ried  on  with  such  intensity  and  Alert  to  Dt 

on  such  a  broad  front  as  they  “Vnnr  rnmn- 
.re  today.”  these  deveK 

$20,000,000  In  Sales  given  them  th 

In  the  meantime,  the  com-  tion,  evaluatinj 
pany  points  out,  there  is  noth-  each  to  fix  its  p 
ing  to  indicate  that  the  Lino-  in  the  present  a 
type  will  not  retain  a  very  im-  printing.  Thou 
portant  position  in  the  printing  engineers  and  tc 
industry  in  the  years  ahead.  graphic  arts  fi 
The  company’s  sales  in  the  opinion  today  tl 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1948,  nical  difficulties 

brought  in  $20,197,163  and  there  cesses  still  rem; 
was  an  operating  profit  of  $2,-  only  partially 
212,137,  larly  insofar  a 

Among  “other  income”  the  quality  are  con 
company  received  $504,049  in  other  hand,  it 
dividends  from  Linotype  and  thinking  of  a  p 
Machinery,  Ltd.,  London,  and  to  conclude  that 
made  a  net  profit  of  $43,314  will  not  be  so 
from  liquidation  of  subsidiaries,  later.  Progress.  1 
Net  profit,  before  federal  in-  ly  to  be  evolu 
come  taxes  of  $750,000,  was  $2,-  period  of  some 
929,631.  Dividends  amounted  to  was  in  the  dev( 
$1,001,669,  and  the  company  had  Linotype  machii 
earned  surplus  of  $14,090,078.  diate  change  is 
Mr.  Reed  reports:  “The  long  “Our  own  re 
Mtablished  policy  of  reinvest-  fields,  some  of 
ing  in  the  business  a  part  of  ventional,  is  pr 
the  company’s  net  income  was  Never  in  the  1 
followed  again  in  the  1948  fiscal  Comnany  have  i 
year.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  development  act 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  ried  on  with  su( 
past.”  A  sum  of  $1,177,962  was  on  such  a  broa< 
reinvested.  are  today. 

Research,  he  says,  involves  “The  tempo  o: 
"a  .substantial  investment  of  term,  basic  prc 
capital.”  accelerated  and 

Stock  Value  Increases  ’^®®' 

Book  value  of  Mergenthaler  pa|]s*on  of  res 
Stock  increased  from  $110.32  in  personnel  n 

1947  to  $115.43  in  1948,  earn-  increased  conce 
ings  per  share  being  up  from  velopment  work 
$5.54  to  $7.11.  Wages,  salaries.  LInotvpo  to 

and  employe  benefits  amounted  “Your  Compai 
to  $11,999,351.  to  bring  mecha 

Extent  of  the  company’s  re-  composition  of 
search  program  is  told  in  de-  with  the  resulti 
tail,  as  follows:  printing  costs 

"For  some  time  unusual  at-  printed  word  avi 
tention  has  been  focussed  upon  one  who  could  i 
technological  developments  in  it  has  pioneered 
the  printing  and  publishing  in-  ment  of  that  me 
dustry.  The  strike  of  the  Inter-  day’s  conditions 
national  Typographical  Union  mechanization,  i 
in  Chicago  newspapers  and  the  further  reductic 
ensuing  activities  of  the  pub-  costs.  Your  Com 
lishers  to  maintain  daily  publi-  supply  the  pri 
ation  attracted  the  close  atten-  with  the  new 
tion  of  printers  and  technicians  tools  it  needs  to 
>11  over  the  world.  With  the  quirements,  wha 
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advantage  of  practical  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  under 
actual  working  conditions,  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  use  of  typewritten 
matter  in  various  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  received  unusual  impetus. 

“Moreover,  the  desire  and 
need  for  more  efficient  tech¬ 
niques  in  all  branches  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try  has  given  research  in  the 
whole  field  of  the  graphic  arts 
a  tremendous  stimulus.  As  a 
result,  new  developments  and 
processes  of  all  kinds  have 
made  their  appearance.  This 
has  been  a  most  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Alert  to  Developments 

“Your  Company  is  alert  to 
these  developments  and  has 
given  them  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion,  evaluating  and  studying 
each  to  fix  its  probable  position 
in  the  present  and  the  future  of 
printing.  Thoughtful  research 
engineers  and  technicians  in  the 
graphic  arts  field  are  of  the 
opinion  today  that  certain  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  in  the  new  pro¬ 
cesses  still  remain  unsolved  or 
only  partially  solved,  particu¬ 
larly  insofar  as  economy  and 
quality  are  concerned.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  take  the 
thinking  of  a  prejudiced  mind 
to  conclude  that  those  problems 
will  not  be  solved  sooner  or 
later.  Progress,  however,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  evolutionary  over  a 
period  of  some  years  just  as  it 
was  in  the  development  of  the 
Linotype  machine  itself.  Imme¬ 
diate  change  is  not  likely. 

“Our  own  research  in  these 
fields,  some  of  it  quite  uncon¬ 
ventional.  is  proce^ing  apace. 
Never  in  the  history  of  your 
Company  have  its  research  and 
development  activities  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  such  intensity  and 
on  such  a  broad  front  as  they 
are  today. 

“The  tempo  of  work  on  long¬ 
term.  basic  projects  has  been 
accelerated  and  many  new  pro¬ 
jects  have  been  initiated.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  research  facilities 
and  personnel  has  followed  the 
increased  concentration  on  de¬ 
velopment  work. 

Linotype  to  Hold  Place 

“Your  Company  was  the  first 
to  bring  mechanization  to  the 
composition  of  printed  matter 
with  the  resulting  reduction  in 
printing  costs  that  made  the 
printed  word  available  to  every¬ 
one  who  could  read.  Since  then 
it  has  pioneered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  mechanization.  To¬ 
day’s  conditions  call  for  more 
mechanization,  more  speed  and 
further  reductions  in  printing 
costs.  Your  Company  intends  to 
supply  the  printing  industry 
with  the  new  machines  and 
tools  it  needs  to  meet  those  re¬ 
quirements,  whatever  the  form 


Martin  M.  Reed 

and  nature  of  those  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools.  Our  research 
and  development  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  that  end. 

“Meanwhile,  we  are  not  for¬ 
getting  the  Linotype  machine. 
One  of  the  greatest  inventions 
of  a  1  time,  it  remains  today,  in 
its  highly  developed  state,  the 
backbone  of  printing.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  horizon  now  to 
indicate  that  the  Linotype,  with 
its  versatility,  its  quality  pro¬ 
duct.  and  its  long  life  and  low 
annual  depreciation,  will  not 
retain  a  very  important  position 
in  the  printing  industry  in  the 
years  ahead.  Therefore,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  efforts  in  other 
directions,  we  are  not  neglect¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  Lino¬ 
type  machines.” 

Stop  Switch  Ends 
Press  Carrier  Jams 

Pressroom  delays  due  to  press 
carrier  jams  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  thanks  to  a  sugges¬ 
tion  by  Machinist  George  Har¬ 
ris. 

Harris,  who  received  $150  for 
his  idea,  proposed  that  a  stop 
switch  be  placed  at  the  Scott 
press  folder.  The  switch  auto¬ 
matically  stops  the  press  when 
a  jam  produces  a  more-than- 
normal  load  on  the  carrier. 

Besides  causing  delays,  previ¬ 
ous  carrier  jams  produced  the 
danger  of  serious  damage  to 
equipment. 

Benj.  Bunn  Retires; 

A  Morriii  Pioneer 

Benjamin  F.  Bunn  has  retired 
from  Geo.  H.  Morrill-General 
Printing  Ink  Division,  Sun 
Chemical  Corp..  after  42  years 
as  sales  representative.  He  is 
the  last  surviving  employe  who 
worked  with  George  Morrill, 
Sr.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
companv  that  developed  news 
ink  manufacture  from  the  prim¬ 
itive  vegetable  kettle  methods 
of  1840  toward  the  present  daily 
capacity  of  more  than  500,000 
pounds. 


Inventor  Scherer 
Joins  Detroit  News 

Ernest  Scherer,  inventor  of 
the  Rolup  Process  and  the 
Scherer  Cold  Top  Enamel,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Engraving  Department 
at  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Scherer  came  to  the  News 
from  the  Minneapolis  Times, 
where  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  engraving  department  for 
18  years.  Before  that  he  had 
been  associated  in  the  same 
capacity  with  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News. 

Scherer’s  process  is  now  be¬ 
ing  installed  at  the  Detroit  News. 

The  basis  of  the  system  is  an 
acid  resisting  ink  which  takes 
the  place  of  dragon’s  blood.  To 
begin  making  of  a  halftone,  a 
regular  negative  is  made,  print¬ 
ed  on  a  zinc  plate  and  sent  to 
the  etcher  for  a  first  bite. 

The  properly  heated  plate  is 
then  inked  ...  or  rolled  up, 
lengthways  and  sideways,  using 
a  special  type  of  ink  and  special 
rollers.  The  halftone  is  then 
etched  for  a  second  bite  or 
depth  bite.  The  ink  is  then 
washed  off  the  plate  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  etching  machine 
to  round  off  the  shoulders  and 
re-etch  the  highlights  down  to 
a  nyramid  dot. 

The  secret  of  the  process  is  in 
the  acid  resisting  ink  and  the 
temperature  of  both  the  plate 
and  ink  when  it  is  rolled.  The 
ink  not  only  covers  the  surface 
of  the  dots  when  the  ink  roller 
is  applied,  but  if  at  the  correct 
temperature,  a  sufficient  amount 
will  curl  around  the  walls  form¬ 
ing  shoulders,  thereby  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  undercutting. 

By  using  this  process,  Scherer 
claims  a  greater  middle  tone 
depth  Ls  achieved  and  the  half¬ 
tone  can  be  etched  in  less  time 
than  the  old  method. 

Editorial  Sendoff 
For  40-Year  Press 

A  valedictory  editorial  in  the 
’>/’erid''n  (C^nn.)  Record  sent 
the  old  Goss  press,  which  had 
served  for  28  vears,  on  its  way 
to  the  Pakistan  Times  at  Lahore. 

The  editorial  recounted  some 
of  the  great  ne'»’s  't^ries  print¬ 
ed  on  the  press  which  the  Rec¬ 
ord  bought  from  a  Wi'mington, 
Uel..  newspaper  in  t"’’'’.  \  new 
Hoe  press  is  replacing  it.  The 
■lo-vear-old  Goss  was  dismantled 
into  200,000  parts  for  shipment. 

MathinisI  Retires 

After  working  nearlv  55  years 
for  the  paper.  Bill  Bihlman  has 
retired  a.s  head  machinist  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post.  Ed.  Craig, 
a  printer,  still  on  the  job.  is  the 
only  Post  composing  room  em- 
D  oye  with  service  longer  than 
Bihlman’s.  Craig  starts  about 
a  month  before  Bihlman. 
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Gadgeteria 

(Help  Yourself  to  Ingenious  Devices) 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Cutting  of  Mats  —  In  the 
plant  of  the  Ada  (Okla.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  there  is  a  machine 
made  by  B.  F.  Alletag,  press 
room  foreman,  that  makes  the 
trimming  of  a  full  page  mat  a 
simple  affair. 

The  base  of  the  gadget  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  table  affair.  Running 
along  the  full  length  of  one 
side  is  a  strip  of  wood  some 
three  inches  wide  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  strip  mounted  on  top  of 
this  in  the  center  and  running 
lengthwise,  too.  These  two 
pieces  of  wood  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  hinged  at  one 
end  to  the  table  so  that  by 
grasping  the  other  end  it  can 
be  raised  up.  Projecting  through 
perhaps  a  16th  of  an  inch  from 
the  under  side  of  this  are  sev¬ 
eral  fine  nails,  pointed  and  pro¬ 
jecting. 

A  detachable  wooden  block 
with  a  square  groove  cut  into 
it  rides  on  this  piece  of  wood, 
being  tight  enough  to  fit  well 
but  not  so  tight  that  it  will  not 
slide  along  easily.  To  one  side 
of  this  block,  the  side  toward 
the  center  of  the  table  base 
there  has  been  fastened  what 
was  a  pot  cleaner.  The  usual 
piece  of  rubber  found  in  the 
pot  cleaners  has  been  removed 
and  a  safety  razor  blade  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  rubber.  The  blade 
is  securely  fastened  to  this  pot 
cleaner  and  the  cleaner  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  block  of  wood  that 
rides  over  the  other  length  of 
wood.  The  cleaner  is  mounted 
at  an  angle. 

Running  parallel  with  the 
length  of  wood  first  described 
and  separated  from  it  just  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  there  is  nailed 
to  the  top  of  the  table  a  length 
of  metal  binder  such  as  is  used 
on  packing  cases. 

To  use  this  gadget  machine 
a  mat  is  put  under  the  hinged 
length  of  wood,  only  that  part 
of  the  mat  that  it  is  desired  to 
trim  off  being  put  under  the 
arm.  The  arm  Is  then  brought 
down  to  rest  on  the  table  top, 
two  pieces  of  wood  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  from  the  hinge  serving 
to  hold  it  rigidly  in  place.  The 
block  that  slides  over  this  is 
then  pushed  down  to  the  hinge 
end  of  the  arm  and  with  a  little 
pressure  downward,  pulled 
along  toward  the  opposite  end 
of  the  arm.  As  it  is  pulled  along 
the  razor  blade  trims  the  mat. 
The  mat  is  held  in  place  not 
only  by  the  hinged  arm  but 
the  slightly  projecting  nail 
points  serve  to  catch  the  mat 
and  keep  it  from  slipping.  The 
length  of  metal  running  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  arm  serves  as  a 
further  guide  in  trimming  the 
mat,  the  arm  itself  being  also 
a  guide. 
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Relocated  Sorts — The  stand¬ 
ard  location  for  the  sorts  on  a 
linecaster  wasn’t  within  too 
easy  a  reach  for  the  operators 
in  the  plant  of  the  Elmira  (N. 
Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Advertiser, 
so  Theodore  Whittaker,  machin¬ 
ist,  devised  a  more  convenient 
location. 


An  arm  of  two-inch  angle 
iron  was  fastened  to  the  frame 
of  the  machine.  An  extra  Pi 
channel  shaft  with  a  universal 
was  then  attached.  The  sorts 
rack  was  attached  to  this  so 
that  instead  of  being  parallel  to 
the  front  of  the  machine  it  is  at 
an  angle  and  nearer  the  opera¬ 
tor.  A  pulley  was  run  from  the 
pulley  on  the  machine  to  fur¬ 
nish  power,  a  brass  bushing  be¬ 
ing  put  between  the  angle  iron 
and  the  pulley.  The  operator 
can  reach  the  sorts  without 
leaning  over. 

Clean  Proofing  Press — In  the 
composing  room  of  the  old 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  ink  tables  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  proodng  presses  getting  ton 
much  ink.  collecting  dust  and 
being  generally  mussy.  Super¬ 
intendent  L.  H.  Butler  solved 
the  problem. 

He  obtained  some  small 
grease  guns  such  as  are  used  in 
automobile  repair  shops  and 
fastened  them  either  to  the 
underside  of  the  ink  table  or  to 
the  framework  of  the  proofing 
press.  The  grease  gun  was  fast¬ 
ened  so  that  the  handle  was 
easily  accessible.  A  small  hole 
was  bored  in  the  ink  table  and 
the  end  of  the  grease  gun  con¬ 
nected  to  it.  A  single  pressure 
on  the  handle  of  the  grease  gun 
sends  up  about  one-half  inch 
of  ink  which  can  then  easily 
be  distributed  over  the  ink 
table. 

To  fill  these  small  grease  guns, 
a  25-pound  gun  was  purchased 
from  an  automobile  supply 
house.  A  hose  was  fitted  to  this 
grease  gun  that  had  a  nozzle 
that  would  just  fit  the  smaller 
grease  guns.  A  cock  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  nozzle  so  that  the 
flow  of  ink  could  be  quickly 
shut  off.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
All  the  small  grease  guns  with 
a  simple  turn  or  two  of  the 
handle. 

Daily  Paper  Report  —  The 
daily  report  sent  from  the  press 
room  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times  Leader  and  Evening  News 


to  the  front  oflfice  is  worth  at¬ 
tention.  It  has  proven  its  value 
in  showing  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  for  each  of  the  several  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  report  form  is  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  has  provision  for 
starting  and  stopping  time  of 
all  regular  editions  as  well  as 
any  extra  edition.  It  also  has 
spaces  for  the  entrance  of  the 
number  of  pages  in  each  edi¬ 
tion,  the  gross  run,  the  spoil¬ 
age,  the  net  run  and  the  8-page 
equivalent  as  well  as  the  breaks. 

Holds  Border  in  Place  — 
When  the  Rouse  Vertical  Rotary 
Miterer  in  the  plant  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  (Md.)  Times  News  was 
being  used,  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the  border  rule  to  work  up 
and  away  from  the  rail  after 
it  was  cut.  To  prevent  this,  Ce¬ 
cil  Grimshaw,  mechanic,  de¬ 
vised  a  gadget  that  he  attached 


to  the  miterer.  He  made  a  small 
roller  that  he  mounted  on  a 
spindle  so  roller  had  free  motion. 
Spindle  was  mounted  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  metal.  The  other 
end  of  this  small  piece  of  metal 
was  mounted  to  a  larger  piece 
of  metal  that  was  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  rail  of  the  miterer. 
About  an  inch  from  the  roller, 
a  screw  was  inserted  in  the  rail 
and  through  the  mounting  piece 
of  metal.  To  this  screw,  which 
projected  up  about  as  far  as 
the  spindle,  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  spring  steel  was  fastened. 
The  other  end  of  this  piece  of 
spring  steel  rested  against  the 
roller.  This  spring  acting  against 
the  roller  kept  it  against  the 
rail  of  the  miterer.  But  when  a 
piece  of  border  rule  was  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  miterer  it  was  easily 
pushed  along  the  rail  and  under 
the  roller  which  held  it  securely. 

Narrow  Newsprint  Rolls  — 
The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times  Co.  found  it  necessary  to 
use  some  of  the  narrow  rolls  of 
newsprint  but  couldn't  do  this 
on  their  Hoe  press.  Walter  Jer- 
nigan,  press  foreman,  solved  the 
problem  by  mounting  a  four- 
inch  pipe  roller  on  the  frame 
of  the  super  structure  of  the 
press  which  enabled  the  six- 
page  widths  to  pass  over  it  and 
combine  with  the  narrow  or 
two-page  roll  so  as  make  up  an 
eight-page  paper. 
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Taut  Assembly  Belt — It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  as¬ 
sembly  belt  on  a  linecaster  does 
not  always  remain  as  taut  as  it 
should.  In  dry  weather  the  belt 
may  be  quite  taut  enough  but 
when  damp  weather  comes,  it 
is  liable  to  take  up  just  enough 
moisture  to  make  it  a  bit  too 
loose  to  operate  as  it  should. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  Daily 
Times  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
plant  in  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  un¬ 
til  Earl  Blackmor  devis^  a 
remedy.  He  obtained  a  short 
arm  piece  from  an  old  sewing 
machine  and  fastened  it  to  his 
linecasting  machine.  It  easi^ 
swings  leftward  or  rightward  as 
desired,  and  can  be  tightened 
to  hold  in  place  by  means  of 
a  screw.  Whenever  the  belt  be¬ 
comes  loose,  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  swing  this  little  arm  to 
the  left  a  bit  so  that  it  gently  , 
presses  against  the  assembly 
belt. 

Slugs  Going  off  Galley  — 
The  habit  that  slugs  often  have 
of  jumping  off  the  galley  and 
falling  to  the  floor  is  an  annoy¬ 
ance  to  an  operator.  In  the  shop 
of  the  Lair-Ferguson  Printing 
Co.,  in  Denison,  T>.x..  this  has 
been  avoided. 

The  gadget  is  in  the  shape  of  ; 
an  invert^  U  made  of  coat  1 
hanger  wire.  A  spring  like  that 
used  on  a  pawl  on  the  type¬ 
setting  machine  is  fastened  to 
the  inverted  U  by  slipping  each 
of  the  two  side  pieces  through 
one  of  the  loops  on  either  end 
of  the  spring.  In  this  way  the 
spring  may  be  moved  up  and 
down  on  the  U.  . 

The  inverted  U  is  hooked  on-  ’ 
to  a  screw  on  the  vise  which 
makes  the  opening,  through  [ 
(Continued  on  page  60)  L 
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COVERAGE  WHERE  IT  COUNTS 


TTie  first  objective  of  your  promotional  advertising  is  to  reacTi  tliose 
most  lilcely  to  use  newspaper  space  during  1949. 

Men  who  buy  newspaper  adv'ertising  lilce  to  read  about  newspaper 
advertising.  It  is  part  of  their  job,  professionally,  to  keep  posted  on 
the  press  and  its  editorial  and  advertising  trends. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  very  largest  agencies  says:  “Many  of  our 
executives  have  individual  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  subscriptions; 
also  we  have  two  company  subscriptions  and  each  copy  is  passed 
along  to  about  eight  important  people.” 

Because  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  excltisively  a  crusader  for 
newspaper  advertising,  it  obviously  does  not  seek  readers  on  the 
other  advertising  highways  and  byways.  When  you  get  coverage 
where  it  counts,  through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  what  else  do  you 
need.^  Circulation  where  it  cant  count  is  costly  and  wasteful. 

Why  not  concentrate  right  where  your  real  prospects  are  surely 
reached.^  ( And,  in  addition,  get  the  extra  advantage  of  selling  your 
unpaid  s(des7nen,  i.e.,  newspaper  advertising  directors  and  representa¬ 
tives  who  are  so  frequently  consulted  on  national  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Spot  Xews  of  Advertising  and  Newspaper  Making 

1  700  Times  Tower  Building  42«l  Street  and  Broadway 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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Prinling  Week 
Ceremonies  Set 

Printing  Education  Week,  one 
of  the  major  activities  of  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association,  will  be  celebrated 
for  the  21st  successive  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  Jan.  16-22,  1949. 
The  objectives  are: 

( 1 )  To  commemorate  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin’s  243rd  birthday 
anniversary,  January  17,  1949; 

(2)  To  bring  more  forcibly  to 
the  youth  of  America  in  the 
nation's  schools  the  democratic 
principles  and  wisdom  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin; 

(3)  To  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  Printing  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  Business,  Edu¬ 
cation,  Government,  and  Re¬ 
ligion; 

(4)  To  direct  attention  to 
facilities  of  printing  instruction 
on  the  various  education  levels, 
making  for  general  education; 
consumer  education;  and  per¬ 
sonnel  education,  and  training 
for  veterans  and  civilians  for 
the  various  occupations  in  the 
printing  profession; 

1 5 )  To  create  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  between  the  school  and 
the  printing  industry,  to  carry 
on  the  teachings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  printer,  and  to  dignify 
this  profession. 

The  Franklin  Institute.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  The  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society,  Inc., 
are  cooperating  as  in  former 
years.  During  the  same  week 
the  industry  version  of  Print¬ 
ing  Education  Week.  “Printing 
Week,  "  will  be  observed  by  the 
International  Association  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen. 
Printing  Industry  of  America. 
Inc.,  and  other  groups. 

Traditional  exercises  are 
scheduled  at  City  Hall,  facing 
Printing  House  Square,  in  New 
York  City  on  Jan.  17. 

The  graphic  arts  industry  of 
New  England  will  observe 
“Printing  Week"  in  Boston, 
starting  Jan.  17,  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  program. 

The  week  will  open  with  a 
ceremony  at  City  Hall,  where 
wreaths  will  be  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The  Advertising  Club  will  de¬ 
vote  its  weekly  meeting  to 
printing  and  publishing;  the 
week  will  be  marked  with  spec¬ 
ial  events  in  the  public  schools, 
and  with  exhibits  in  local  halls 
and  plants. 

There  will  be  tours  through 
newspaper  and  printing  plants 
for  the  public,  and  many  of  the 
down-town  department  stores 
are  planning  special  window  dis¬ 
plays  in  honor  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  businesses. 

Mullilith  for  School 

A  new  model  1250  Multilith 
has  been  added  to  equipment  at 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolog.v,  where  students  in  the 
Department  of  Publishing  and 
Printing  are  experimenting  with 
“cold  type"  methods.  The  New 
York  Times  has  recently  loaned 
two  Vari-Typers. 
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which  the  slug  is  ejected  come 
in  the  middle  between  the  two 
upper  parts  of  the  U  which  in 
this  case  are  pointing  down¬ 
ward. 

The  gadget  is  adjusted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  slug 
being  set  at  the  time.  The  long¬ 
er  the  slug  the  higher  the  spring 
is  put.  As  the  slug  comes 
through  the  opening  the  spring 
catches  it  near  the  top  and  holds 
the  upper  portion  of  the  slug 
back  for  a  second  while  the 
lower  part  continues  to  advance 
forward.  This  action  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  the  upper  portion 
of  the  slug  to  drop  down  and 
so  the  slug  slides  into  position 
on  the  galley  instead  of  going 
on  the  floor. 

Sandpaper  on  Grippers  —  On 
older  cylinders  it  often  follows 
that  the  grippers  become  worn 
and  lose  part  of  their  grip.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  cannot  be  adjust- 
^  to  make  them  grip  as  they 
should.  In  the  case  of  cylinders 
that  are  used  for  varying 
weights  of  stock  this  is  quite 
often  the  case. 

It  was  the  case  in  the  shop 
of  the  Union  News  Publishing 
Co.  of  Jasper,  Ala.,  until  W.  H. 
Shepherd,  shop  foreman,  tried 
out  an  idea.  He  simply  pasted 
pieces  of  sandpaper  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  grippers  on  the 
underside  of  the  grippers.  This 
sandpaper  gave  them  an  extra 
bite. 

Circular  Plate  Router  —  In 
the  plant  of  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
News  Post,  there  is  no  saw  for 
mortising  cuts  and  none  is  want¬ 
ed.  The  job  is  done  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  plate  router.  The  cut  to 
be  mortised  is  laid  face  up  on 
a  piece  of  plywood  somewhat 
larger  than  the  cut  itself.  The 
operator  then  rests  the  plywood 
with  the  cut  on  it  on  top  of 
the  circular  over  w'hich  the 
plate  is  put. 

He  routs  through  the  cut  and 
into  the  plywood,  routing  right 
UD  to  the  lines  of  the  mortise 
desired.  In  the  case  of  square 
mortises,  the  corners  are  fin¬ 
ished  by  means  of  a  file.  This 
method  does  away  with  stop¬ 
ping  the  machine  and  putting 
the  saw  through  a  hole  so  that 
it  can  mortise. 

Improved  Lighting — The  usual 
method  of  providing  light  for 
compositors  by  dropping  the 
cord  from  the  ceiling  over  the 
machine  has  been  improved  in 
the  plant  of  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News.  The  usual  wire  run¬ 
ning  to  a  light  has  been  con¬ 
nected  down  at  the  motor  and 
run  UP  through  the  machine  in 
a  flexible  cable  to  a  switch  box 
that  is  fastened  to  the  machine. 
From  this  double  switch  box 
another  wire,  enclosed  in  a 
length  of  galvanized  pipe  runs 
up  to  a  point  just  above  the 
distributor  where  the  galvanized 
pipe  ends  and  a  length  of  flexi¬ 
ble  cab  e  takes  its  place.  On  the 
end  of  this  there  is  a  socket 
and  light.  This  stays  in  a  fixed 
position  over  the  distributor  but 
when  the  light  is  needed  else¬ 
where  at  the  top  or  rear  of 


the  machine  the  flexible  cable 
makes  it  possible  to  move  the 
light.  A  length  of  wire  with  a 
plug  on  one  end  is  plugged  into 
one  of  the  switches  already 
mentioned  as  fastened  onto  the 
machine.  On  the  other  end  of 
this  length  of  wire  there  is  the 
usual  socket  and  light  which  is 
fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
machine  in  the  usual  way. 

The  extra  switch  is  provided 
so  that  in  case  either  light  gives 
out  a  new  one  can  be  brought  up 
and  plugged  in  without  delay. 

Long  Gauge  for  Border  —  In 
a  newspaper  office  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  need  for  a  saw  that 
will  cut  full  length  border  for 
large  ads.  The  C  &  G  saw  used 
in  the  Shawnee  (Okla. )  News- 
Star  did  not  have  a  long  gauge, 
so  H.  L.  McBride,  machinist, 
made  one.  A  broken  gauge  on 
hand  was  used  as  a  starter.  To 
this  a  piece  of  angle  iron  was 
welded.  An  old  scale  was  fast¬ 
ened,  then  a  piece  of  metal  fur¬ 
niture  the  same  measurement  as 
the  newly  made  gauge  was 
dri.led  with  a  hole  and  a  metal 
dowel  or  pin  inserted  for  lock¬ 
ing  on  the  saw  bed.  This  com¬ 
pleted  a  long  gauge  which  en¬ 
abled  the  composing  room  to  cut 
full  length  borders. 


McBride  also  has  found  that 
a  standard  typewriter  return 
will  serve  as  a  replacement  for 
the  assembly  return  on  a  line- 
caster.  ( See  cut. ) 

One  Point  Indention — When 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
and  Leader  went  over  to  using 
one-point  column  rules  with  12 
em  slugs,  it  resulted  in  the  type 
matter  coming  flush  with  the 
column  rules.  To  remedy  this 
and  avoid  the  need  for  using  a 
one-point  space  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  every  slug  set,  A.  E. 
Kappa,  head  machinist,  devised 
a  gadget  which  produces  the 
desired  one-point  indention. 

The  gadget  was  made  out  of 
a  piece  of  spring  brass  in  the 
shape  shown  in  the  two  accom¬ 
panying  sketches.  The  top  part 
is  just  a  handle  to  make  it  easy 
to  handle  the  gadget.  The  little 
tongue  that  hangs  down  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides  of  what  is 
an  inverted  U  is  one  point  in 
thickness,  the  exact  width  of 
the  indention  desired. 

The  gadget  is  slipped  on  the 
screw  behind  the  vise  jaw.  One 
is  put  on  each  side  which  gives 
a  1-point  indention  on  each  end 
of  the  slug. 

These  gadgets  are  used  when 
setting  straight  matter  so  as  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  drop  a 
1-point  space  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  every  line. 
With  these  gadgets  the  line  is 


set  without  regard  to  indention 
except  for  paragraphs. 

Galleys  for  Ads — In  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times  Dispatch  and  Netn 
Leader,  Charles  E.  Morgag 
superintendent,  has  worked  out 
an  idea  that  does  away  with  ^ 
much  lost  motion. 

As  ads  are  set,  the  various 
slugs  are  put  in  a  galley,  one 
galley  being  set  aside  for  each 
ad.  When  all  of  the  type  matter 
for  an  ad  has  been  set,  the  ad 
copy  is  added  to  the  last  setting. 

The  makeup  man  then  goes 
to  work,  making  up  the  ad.  do¬ 
ing  his  work  on  the  same  gal¬ 
ley.  When  the  ad  is  made  up 
the  ad.  still  on  the  same  galley, 
is  taken  to  the  proof  press  and 
a  proof  pulled.  The  galley  is 
then  set  aside  until  it  is  time 
to  dump  the  ad  into  the  form. 
It  is  only  when  the  ad  is  put 
in  the  form  that  the  ad  is  taken 
off  the  galley.  From  the  time  the  | 
ad  is  begun  to  be  set  until  it  i 
is  put  into  the  form  it  stays 
on  the  same  galley. 

Storage  Rack — There  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  go  together  in 
a  print  shop  and  those  thing? 
group  well  as  a  unit,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  useless  walking.  That  is 
what  has  been  done  by  Carl 
Kinney.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Oherlin  ( O. )  Times. 

The  unit  consists  of  two  parts 
that  are  placed  side  by  side  to 
form  a  single  unit.  One  part  of 
this  unit  is  a  storage  galley 
rack  in  which  is  kept  standing 
matter  and  other  forms  that  are 
not  ready  for  distribution.  On 
top  of  this  storage  galley  rack 
the  proofing  press  is  placed. 

Alongside  of  this  storage  rack 
and  the  same  depth  and  height 
as  it,  there  is  another  rack, 
made  of  wood,  with  several 
shelves  under  the  flat  top.  The 
top  shelf  is  sufficiently  high  to 
allow  the  placing  of  gasoline 
can  and  rags  used  for  cleaning 
forms.  The  shelves  are  used  for 
different  sizes  of  proof  paper. 
There  is  single  galley  width, 
double  galley  width,  mailing  list 
width  and  larger  sheets  for  ad 
proofs.  These  shelves  slant 
downward  toward  the  back  of 
the  cabinet  or  rack  so  that  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  paper  to 
fall  out  on  the  floor.  On  top  of 
this  proof  paper  rack  there  is 
fastened  an  ink  table  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  piece  of  stout  metal. 
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equipment  review 


3'Day  Program 
For  Great  Lakes 

Several  hundred  mechanical 
superintendents,  business  man¬ 
agers,  circulation  managers,  pro¬ 
duction  managers  and  other 
newspaper  executives  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  attend  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  at  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  Jan.  16-18. 

Charles  M.  Kirk,  stereotype 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  president  of 
the  conference,  has  announced 
the  program. 

The  conference  will  open  at 
!  12:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  16,  with 
the  Non-metropolitan  Session. 
Frank  Marengo,  of  the  Port  Hu¬ 
ron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald  will 
:  be  chairman  and  Cecil  Watkins, 
;  of  the  Sidney  ( O. )  Daily  News, 
'  co-chairman.  Carl  Borchardt,  of 
the  Certified  Dry  Mat  Co.,  will 
talk  on  “Mechanical  Operations 
of  a  Small  Daily  Newspaper.’’ 
Earl  P.  Lacure,  of  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co.,  will  talk  on  “Tol¬ 
erances  in  Printing.”  Ralph  Dis- 
ler,  general  manager  of  the 
Mansfield  ( O. )  Journal,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  Problems  in  Building 
and  Equipping  a  New  Non¬ 
metropolitan  Newspaper  Plant.” 

Immediately  following  the 
Non-metropolitan  Session,  the 
Machinist  Session  will  be  con- 
,  ducted.  Ike  Chalifoux,  of  the 
'  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will  be 
chairman  and  Herbert  Lind,  of 
,  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  will 
be  co-chairman.  A.  O.  Albin, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Lino¬ 
type  Research,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  will  discuss  “Lino¬ 
type  Developments.” 

Question  and  answer  periods 
are  scheduled  after  all  talks. 
Sunday  night  there  will  be  a 
dinner  and  entertainment,  with 
suppliers  as  hosts. 

The  session  proper  will  open 
at  8:30  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  17, 
with  the  call  to  order  by  Kirk. 
Operations  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch’s  new  plant  will 
be  discussed  by  Charles  Hent- 
schell,  production  manager. 
"Xerography — the  Fourth  Print¬ 
ing  Process”  will  be  described 
by  Dr.  R.  M.  Schaffert,  supervi- 
sor  of  Graphic  Arts  Division, 
jBattelle  Memorial  Institute. 

A  Personnel  Session  will  fea¬ 
ture  Leon  A.  Link,  production 
onager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Oeiler. 

The  Press  Room-Stereotype 
Se«ion  at  2  p.m.  Monday  will 
^Te  Earl  Weiskittel,  of  the 
' «  g  stow  n  Vindivator,  as 
jbdrman  and  LeRoy  Coates,  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  as  co- 
tbinnan,  representing  press 
George  Fuller,  of  the 
Oyefand  Press,  as  chairman 
Ed  McCarthy,  of  the  Mil- 
'^ee  Sentinel,  as  co-chair- 
^for  stereotypers.  Ed  Rehm, 
J  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
and  Mr.  Lacure,  of  Goss, 
^  apeak.  A  talk  on  “Impor- 
’yt  Factors  Entering  into 
btBaotyping”  will  be  given  by 
JoaGoggin,  Newspaper  Publish- 
*f|Supply  Co. 

I*  Tuesday  at  8:30  a.m.  the 


1949 


10-Year  Development 

Recent  delivery  of  12  Goss  Headliner  units  and  three  pairs  of  Uniflow, 
double  delivery  folders,  when  set  up,  to  the  Buffalo  |N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
completes  the  installation  of  24  Goss  units  and  six  pairs  of  folders  in  10 
years.  Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  publisher,  starts  the  new  press.  Also 
in  the  group  are  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor;  Clayton  G.  Underhill, 
business  manager,  and  James  H.  Righter. 


Photo-Engravers  Session  will  be 
opened,  with  W.  F.  Alexander, 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  Henry  M.  Arbogast,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  as  co- 
chairman.  “New  Equipment” 
will  be  described  by  Sam  An¬ 
son,  of  Chemco  Photo  Products 
Co.  “Color  Process  Printing” 
will  be  discussed  by  Walter 
Scott,  president  of  Advertisers 
Engraving  Co.,  Cincinnati.  John 
Reese,  of  the  Rolled  Plate  Metal 
Co.,  New  York,  will  report  on 
magnesium  plates. 

The  Composing  Room  Session 
will  start  at  2  p.m.  W.  R.  Cod- 
dington,  of  the  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator,  will  be  chairman  and 
Lee  L.  Doll,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  co-chairman.  Robert  E. 
O’Dowd,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
will  talk  on  “What  Can  the 
Composing  Room  Do  to  Aid  the 
Advertising  Department?” 

Robert  M.  O’Connor,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  will  discuss 
“Teletypsetter  Operation  at  the 
Warren  ( O. )  Tribune." 

The  Mail  Room  Session  also 
will  take  place  at  8:30  a.m. 
Tuesday.  J.  F.  Walker,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  will  be 
chairman  and  Roy  E.  Seitz,  of 


the  Cleveland  Press,  co-chair¬ 
man.  “Mail  Room  Operation  and 
Our  Future  Needs”  will  be  the 
topic  of  Charles  Staab,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 

Enquirer,  and  J.  W.  Bowers, 
sales  representative  of  the  Sig- 
node  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  will 
explain  operations  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  wire  tying  machine. 

•  «  « 

The  joint  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey  mechanical  conference  is 
now  scheduled  for  the  first  week 
in  April.  Time  and  place  will 
be  decided  this  month. 

«  *  * 

Northwest  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  is  scheduled  for  Feb. 
12-14  at  Radisson  Hotel.  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Secretary  Vernon  G. 
Eck  advises  early  reservations 
because  of  the  continued  short¬ 
age  of  rooms. 

New  Color  Guide 

International  Printing  Ink  has 
issued  a  new  Letterpress  Color 
Guide,  in  both  file  and  pocket 
size.  It  shows  108  colors  for  gen¬ 
eral  work,  plus  new  process 
colors  and  an  improved  line  of 
halftone  blacks. 
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Economies  Made 
In  Color  Proofs 

Economies  possible  in  news¬ 
paper  color  advertising  were 
spotlighted  as  a  result  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  color  repro¬ 
duction  of  Isbell  restaurant’s 
menu  cover  in  a  fuli-page  ad. 

Demonstrated  for  a  second 
time  by  the  Isbell  display  were 
the  important  savings  available 
to  advertisers  in  production  of 
newsprint  color  plates  by  en¬ 
larging  proofs  of  plates  al¬ 
ready  produced  with  a  finer 
screen. 

Experiments  by  the  Tribune 
show  that  in  many  instances  en¬ 
largement  of  these  proofs  can 
convert  the  fine  screen  neces¬ 
sary  for  reproduction  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  grade  of  paper  into  the 
coarser  screen  required  for  color 
reproduction  of  the  same  illus¬ 
tration  on  newsprint. 

Newsprint  color  plates  for  the 
Isbell  advertisement,  published 
in  the  Tribune  on  Nov.  10,  were 
produced  from  enlargements  of 
proofs  of  plates  already  en¬ 
graved  for  reproduction  on  the 
Isbell  menu.  Plates  for  a  Santa 
Fe  color  page  published  in  the 
Tribune  last  June  6  were  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  same  way  from 
proofs  of  engravings  originally 
made  for  magazine  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

New  Spedmen  Book 
Issued  by  Linolype 

Distribution  of  its  new  200- 
page  Specimen  Book  Supple¬ 
ment  is  announced  by  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  The  new 
book  includes  more  than  130 
faces  in  over  300  point  sizes,  as 
well  as  considerable  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  figures,  fractions,  spec¬ 
ial  characters  and  decorative 
material  for  every  purpose 
which  have  been  produced  since 
issuance  of  the  company’s  com¬ 
prehensive  Specimen  Book  in 
1939. 


Now  you  can  shave  ’em  all 
with  Monomelt  Rotary 
Plate  Shavers.  Let  us  show 


you  how. 

WRITE  for  more  information, 

mONOmELT  CO.,  Inc. 
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Color-ls  II  a  Business  Assel 


Or  Your  Production  Headache! 


(Part  of  a  falk  given  at  the 
lOth  Annual  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  at 
Boston,  Oct.  24.) 


By  Herber  F.  Haake, 

Attistanf  Prodaction  Manager 
Christian  Science  Monitor 


EVERYONE  who  worlcs  on  the 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  is 
enthusiastic  about  color.  Ad¬ 
vertising  prospects  become  reg¬ 
ular  space  buyers.  Readers  re¬ 
spond. 

During  the  pest  10  months  we 
have  run  approximately  50  color 
Jobs,  ranging  from  simple  spot 
colors  to  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  process  work  in  four 
colors.  Altogether,  though,  we 
have  had  little  more  than  a 
peek  into  the  crystal  ball. 

Like  a  great  many  printing 
problems,  only  it  seems  more 
especially  with  newspaper  color 
printing,  better  reprc^uction  re¬ 
sults  from  active  experience  by 
all  the  crafts  involved. 

No  doubt  there  will  come  a 
time  when  color  jobs  will  pass 
through  each  division  of  news¬ 
paper  production  like  its  black- 
and-white  relation.  At  the  Mon¬ 
itor  each  color  job  is  a  custom 
job,  not  an  assembly-line  type  of 
production.  I  don’t  mean  that 
time  is  not  of  the  essence,  but 
I  do  mean  that  the  job  requires 
and  gets  craftsnun's  attention 
in  its  production  tour. 

Astaf  or  Headache? 

It  has  been  found  that  work¬ 
ers  cannot  be  too  well  informed 
On  the  job  in  hand.  At  the 
Monitor  color  ad  copy,  unlike 
other  copy,  goes  directly  to  the 
production  manager  from  the 
advertising  de{»rtment.  From 
this  office  detailed  information 
goes  out  in  memorandum  form 
to  all  division  heads.  'This 
single  memorandum  supplies 
concise  information  pertaining 
to  size,  date  of  insertion  and 
other  related  factors  together 
with  a  production  schedule  for 
nvakeup  and  moldings.  Every¬ 
one  has  the  same  information 
and  to  this  extent  knows  that 
the  other  department  or  craft 
is  well-informed. 

Some  composing  room  men 
have  indicated  that  color  is  the 
other  fellow’s  problem,  but  this 
is  not  the  fact.  True  that  the 
engraver,  the  stereotyper  and 
the  pressman  have  many  new 
problems  to  solve,  but  there  is 
no  point  along  the  color  pro¬ 
duction  line,  which  still  wends 
its  way  through  the  composing 
room,  for  the  inexperienced  or 
uncooperative  worker. 

The  First  Wheateea  Ad 

Our  first  four-color  Wheatena 
ad  can  be  used  to  point  up  that 
remark.  The  agency  supplied 
complete  electrotypes  for  the 
job,  but  ou*"  "dvertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  looking  over  the  copy 
must  have  thought  that  the  job 
would  be  too  easy,  so  they 


found  some  wording  in  the  text 
matter  which  did  not  conform 
to  policy.  With  agency  permis¬ 
sion  slight  changes  were  made, 
requiring  considerable  mortis¬ 
ing  on  the  black  plate.  The 
composing  room  released  this 
one  plate  to  the  stereotypers,  in¬ 
dicating  the  areas  to  be  replaced 
with  type. 

Nothing  was  said  about  it 
being  a  color  job  and  it  liter¬ 
ally  came  back  in  a  basket. 
Not  only  was  all  the  dead  metal 
routed  out  of  the  plate  with  the 
register  marks  removed  along 
with  it,  but  several  small  head¬ 
ings  and  little  four-color  draw¬ 
ings  were  left  floating  from  the 
plate.  This  might  have  been 
an  acceptable  way  to  handle  the 
job  in  black  and  white,  but  for 
material  that  had  to  be  in  reg¬ 
ister — oh  my!  The  humor  in 
this  faux  pas  was  the  comments 
from  each  craftsman  as  to  the 
dumbness  of  the  other  bunny. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  proper 
information  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  unnecessary  prob¬ 
lem. 

Low  Shrinkage  Mats 

Because  we  use  high  shrink¬ 
age  mats  which  do  not  allow  for 
the  precision  register  and  con¬ 
trol  which  a  good  multi-color 
process  job  requires,  we  use  on 
this  kind  of  work  a  low  shrink¬ 
age  mat,  direct  pressure  mold¬ 
ing.  and  dry  on  the  form.  This 
is  hot  molding  and  is  nothing 
more  than  the  type  of  molding 
which  preceded  the  so-called 
dry  mat  or  cold  mold.  Instead 
of  taking  about  a  minute  to 
mold,  it  consumes  near  20.  Be¬ 
cause  this  page  mat  will  shrink 
very  little  it  must  be  composed 
in  bastard  measure.  Our  stand¬ 
ard  column  is  12  ems  but  this 
baby  must  be  special  at  11V&. 

It  is  understandable  that  a 
four-color  hot  mold  job  can’t 
be  one  of  those  just-before-dead¬ 
line  forms.  When  the  exact  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  less  than  page-size 
job  is  known  a  dummy  page  can 
be  nnade  up  for  color  moldings. 
This  can  precede  the  live  black 
page  by  days  and  helps  to  elimi¬ 
nate  some  of  the  rush  in  the 
work  which  follows. 

We  are  learning  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  precise  detail. 
For  instance,  just  one  chase  is 
used  for  color  moldings.  ’I%is 
assures  the  same  markings  for 
mat  trimming.  If  the  job  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
this  is  essential  in  ad  work 
since  we  do  not  accept  anything 
less  than  a  1,000  lines,  the  chase 
is  reversed  on  the  page — the 
head  of  the  page  goes  to  the 
foot  of  the  chase.  In  this  way 
the  ad  is  located  against  a  iiosi- 
tive  non-moving  part  of  the 
chase  and  assists  the  stereotyper 
in  keeping  his  plates  in  close 
register. 

Color  is  molded  not  later  than 
noon  of  the  second  day  previous 
to  publication.  When  no  dum¬ 
my  color  page  is  used  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  mold  the  black  plate 


first  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
type  becomes  less  sharp  with 
repeated  moldings. 

Method  Subject  to  Change 

Our  methods  are  not  static. 
They  are  subject  to  change 
through  experimentation. 

Most  of  color  work  is  original. 
Much  of  it  requires  the  able 
assistance  of  every  ad-produc¬ 
ing  division  which  includes  the 
copywriters,  the  artists,  photo¬ 
engravers,  compositors,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  pressmen.  ’The 
credit,  if  credit  there  be,  re¬ 
sults  from  full  cooperation  of 
our  able  so  and  so’s. 

Mhny  jobs  require  that  work¬ 
ers  accomplish  a  result  with 
little  or  no  background  experi¬ 
ence.  Not  only  do  we  get  this 
cooperation  from  those  in  our 
employ  but  it  is  given  to  us  by 
outside  contributors  as  well. 

Some  of  the  spot  color  jobs 
which  you  may  care  to  note 
are  beautiful  color  matches  of 
the  articles  advertised.  Shoes, 
handbags,  bowls,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  are  often  supplied  for 
color-matching,  and  on  this 
point  we  find  the  advertiser  to 
be  very  critical. 

Recently  we  were  given  a 
bronze  bag  to  reproduce.  It 
really  wasn’t  a  color  subject, 
especially  for  newsprint  for  its 
color  other  than  a  deep  purple 
undertone,  resulted  from  re¬ 
flected  highlights  of  a  copper- 
ish  hue.  The  advertiser  was 
informed  of  the  problem,  but 
merely  replied  that  a  reputable 
printer  said  that  it  could  readily 
be  done  by  first  printing  it  in 
white.  We  did  not  argue  but 
this  was  just  a  one-color  and 
black  job.  I  presume  that  the 
printer  was  referring  to  those 
holiday  cards  we  all  have  tried 
our  hand  at  where  a  base  ink  is 
used  to  catch  and  hold  a  gold 
or  bronze  powder  which  we 
dusted  on  by  hand.  At  45,000 
per  hour  it  would  require  an 
efficient  duster! 

We  have  found  that  color 
means  that  something  new  has 
been  added  and  it  isn’t  apple- 
honey!  Good  newspaper  color 
reproduction  requires  interest, 
cooperation  and  development  of 
techniques.  Perhaps  it  accounts 
for  the  rumor  that  one  of  our 
responsible  executives  is  known 
to  watch  the  20th  Century  as  It 
darts  by  daily,  for  it  gives  him 
such  a  thrill  to  see  something 
roll  without  being  PUSHED. 


15lh  Anniversary 
And  a  New  Building 


The  Flint  (Mich.)  Netos-Ad- 
veriser  celebrated  its  15th  anni¬ 
versary  on  Dec.  23  by  publish¬ 
ing  its  first  issue  from  a  newly- 
constructed  plant.  Eight  stafl 
members,  led  by  Sports  Editor 
Harry  Dayton  and  Pressroom 
Superintendent  Ralph  Haan. 
have  been  with  the  semi-weekly 
continuously  since  its  first  issue. 
The  others  are:  Mrs.  Marion 
Pluth  Franco  and  Mrs.  Esther 
McBee  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Don  Beard,  John 
Burch,  George  O’Neil  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Reppenhagen  of  the  me 
chanical  department. 


'Struggling'  Weekly 
In  Big  New  Plant 


A  struggling  weekly  whose 
physical  assets  consisted  only  17 
years  ago  of  a  desk,  typewriter 
and  a  mailing  list  with  400 
names  moved  on  Jan.  1  into  a 
big  new  building  in  which,  with¬ 
in  a  few  months,  it  will  become 
a  semi-weekly.  The  new  plant 
of  Crescenta  Valley  Ledger  at 
Montrose,  Calif.,  provides  6,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

’The  Ledger  switched  from 
hand-fed  cylinder  press  to  a 
Goss  Coxotype  flatbed  several 
years  ago,  and  has  grown  to  an 
average  of  24  pages  per  issue 


Mechanical  Group 
For  Hoosier  State 


Formation  of  a  mechanical 
group  as  a  part  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  meeting  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  representatives  of  35 
newspapers  on  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  campus,  George  L 
Carey,  of  the  Clinton  Daily  Clin-  ■ 
tonian,  was  named  chairman. 

The  mechanical  group  in  the 
future  will  meet  in  conjunction 
with  the  editorial  representa¬ 
tives’  sessions. 


Scott  Pross  Installod 


’The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
has  installed  a  new’ Walter  Scott 
press,  capable  of  producing  48, 
000  copies  an  hour. 


Full  Pago  Flatcastor 
Installod  at  Waukosha 


The  Freeman  Printing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman,  has  com¬ 
pleted  installation  of  a  Ham¬ 
mond  Easykaster.  a  full-page 
flat  casting  machine,  according 
to  G.  H.  Koening,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company. 

The  new  machine  is  present¬ 
ly  equipped  for  shell-casting: 
has  an  800-lb.  capacity  melting 
pot  which  automatically  keeps 
temperatures  of  the  stereo  metal 
to  about  600  degrees.  Other 
new  equipment  in  the  stereo 
department  includes  an  electric 
mat  scorcher.  Duplex  pneumatic 
curved  plate  caster  and  a  Kemp 
immersion  heated  melting  pot. 
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1  equipment  review 

.X.  More  Time  Urged 

inni-  I 

X  i  For  Stereo  Jobs 

SlSu  ; 

ditor  I  Whenever  some  newspaper  ex¬ 
room  I  ecutive — usually  in  the  advertis- 
laan,  '  or  business  office — sends  a 
;eklj  batch  of  tearsheets  to  Metro  As- 
issue.  sociated  Services  in  New  York 
arioD  City  and  asks  for  a  diagnosis  of 
sther  poorly  printed  ads,  Frank  Don- 
nelly  exclaims:  “Deadlinitis 
"  again!”  I 

Wil-  ^  Donnelly  is  superintendent  of 

1  Metro’s  huge  mat-making  de-  , 

'  partment.  He’s  a  stereotyper  a  good 
i  from  ’way  back  and  he’s  up-  Donnelb 
I  to-date  on  newspaper  stereo  ^hich  has 
,  problems.  Occasionally,  to  main-  bjtes  to 
tain  his  touch  and  to  help  his  gy  demand 
craft,  he  accepts  a  job  as  a  byt  that’s 

whose  many  imi 

»Tv  17  plflnt.  ni3<i6  for 

vritl  Watching  6,000  to  7,000  Metro  ^et: 

,  ^  mats  molded  every  day,  five  -arry 
nt?^  chief  departmen 

with-  the  main  t 

,  the  extra  work  in  his  old  job  Aft 
'E??!,*.  as  a  plate-caster  an  eye-opener  .  • 

,P  3,  and  a  help  to  mat-making.  IrfiTetwe 

6,000  Casts  Should  Be  Shaved  pressure. 

“The  main  trouble  in  every  tery  of  ei 
from  stereo  foundry,”  says  Donnelly,  sure  he  ii 
•  "is  lack  of  time.  Don’t  bosses  wool  coml 
everal  realize  the  stereo  shop  of  the  der  1%-to 
to  an  newspaper  is  the  make-ready  de-  inch  of  c( 
issue  partment?  believ^ir 

"Why  do  they  stack  up  the  which 
mats  to  be  cast  and  push  them  ommendM 
through  with  ‘rush’  orders  just  On  the  i 
before  deadline?  In  nine  out  of  machines  ' 

>  10  cases  where  I  check  bad  re-  rollers  an 
.  ,  ^  suits  from  mats  I  recommend  inch  cork 
1  gjving  the  flat-casting  crew  more  seasoned  t 
«  pom-  i  *'"’®  work.  mosphere 

®  I  "For  one  thing,  every  cast —  ‘‘We  wa 

s  of  M  i  type-high — should  the  best  pi 

a  1  be  run  through  the  shaver  in  or-  fore  we  gi 
rge  L  assure  uniform  height,  we  can  nr 

j  Clin  •!  come  into  a  newspa-  up.  ‘‘The 

lan  '  from  many  sources  dirty  spot; 

in  the  t,  m  thickness  and!  depth  of  unhappy 
inctioD  f  impression.”  papers’  ste 

esenta-  ^  Donnelly  and  his  bo.sses  at  enough  tii 
'  Metro  usually  derive  consider-  properly.” 

I  able  satisfaction  from  the  re¬ 
quests  that  are  made  for  a  diag-  0^11  r A#  af  &T 
:  nosis  of  printing.  Metro’s  mats  KvIllvJ  Ol  OJ 
1  ctnr  I'nerally  make  a  good  showing  Robert  1 
,  cppm  ‘  new.spaoer  executives  invar-  i,iQt  ended 

'nl «  i?  p» 

(!  such  good  printing  on  this  ad,  shops  Hi' 

_ ;  from  a  mat,  and  such  poor  print-  Sun-T clear 

Jing  there,  on  the  same  page..  Robert  H 

j  from  another  mat?”  _ '1 

I  When  the  mats  are  checked,  > - niq — s 

•  Donnelly  often  scores  another  ^ 

bit  for  Metro,  and  that’s  no  ac- 
_  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  ■ 

I  iHP^s  the  man  with  the  deptho-  I 

I  in  Metro’s  shop  and  en-  I 

I  ^^^ng  firms  which  do  Metro’s 
know  he’s  stickler  for 
ards.  \ 

Jtrlet  Standards  tor  Cuts 
Iwry  job  from  production-  ^ 

*■*  artists  goes  to  the  en-  p 

Pwer  with  a  “must”  on  ^ 

Wen  treatment  and  etching.  LJ  r 
Metro’s  traffic  clerks  check  in-  ^ 

^  .tomlng  cuts  and  those  they  find  e 

mb-standard  go  right  to  Don¬ 
nelly  who  applies  the  deptho- 
nieter  and  makes  the  decision. 

•j  Cl  “The  responsibility  for  good  ivlwrTI 
^  {dating,”  says  Donnelly,  “rests  Iqa  w 
jf*  "Wily  in  the  stereotype  depart- 
MMK'  aeot  Once  a  cut  is  accepted, 
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it’s  up  to  the  mat-maker  to  turn 
out  a  good  job.” 

Donnelly  won’t  permit  a  cut 
which  has  had  fewer  than  four 
bites  to  be  molded.  He  al¬ 
so  demands  a  special  hard  zinc, 
but  that’s  mainly  because  so 
many  impressions  have  to  be 
made  for  Metro  customers. 

The  details  of  good  mat-mak¬ 
ing  carry  right  back  to  the  art 
department  at  Metro  and  into 
the  main  executive  office. 

As  for  the  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  mats,  Donnelly  remains  neu¬ 
tral  between  rollers  and  direct 
pressure.  His  shop  has  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  each.  On  direct  pres¬ 
sure  he  uses  five  rubber  and 
wool  combination  blankets  un¬ 
der  1%-ton  pressure  (per  sq. 
inch  of  color)  and  he  doesn’t 
believein  the  “extra  bump” 
which  Iwe  DP  users  have  rec¬ 
ommend^  for  halftones. 

On  the  roller  side  of  the  shop, 
machines  with  13-inch  diameter 
rollers  are  preferred  with  %- 
inch  cork  blankets  which  have 
seasoned  under  normal  shop  at¬ 
mosphere  for  3  to  4  months. 

“We  want  newspapers  to  get 
the  best  printing  possible,  there¬ 
fore  we  give  them  the  best  mats 
we  can  make,”  Donnelly  sums 
up.  “There  would  be  fewer 
dirty  spots,  filled-in  tones,  and 
unhappy  advertisers,  if  the 
papers’  stereotypers  were  given 
enough  time  to  back  up  mats 
properly.” 


Robert  F,  Thompson,  83,  has 
just  ended  a  70-year  career  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  newspaper 
shops.  His  last  job  was  on  the 
Sun-Telegraph,  where  a  son, 
Robert  H.,  is  also  a  compositor. 


New  Plant  Rises 
From  Fire  Ruins 

The  president  of  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  his 
office  in  the  men’s  locker  room. 

So  does  Business  Manager 
Arch  A.  Watson. 

And  —  prepare  to  gasp — so 
does  Miss  Mary  Virginia  Hobbs, 
secretary  to  President  T.  W.  Du¬ 
vall  and  Mr.  Watson. 

At  least,  some  day  it  will  be 
the  men’s  locker  room.  At  the 
moment,  it’s  spanking  new,  has 
a_  tile  floor  but  no  locker  facili¬ 
ties — and  is  serving  a  purpose 
far  from  that  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Among  other  things,  it  points 
up  the  rigors  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  while  trying  to  re¬ 
build  a  fire-ravaged  plant. 

By  way  of  explanation,  on 
March  27,  1947,  Springfield 

Newspapers  had  a  fire.  It  was 
a  humdinger,  but  Springfield 
Newspapers  didn’t  miss  a  day 
of  publication,  even  on  the  day 
of  the  fire.  Their  only  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  ravages  of  the  flames 
was  the  combining  of  the  two 
papers  —  the  morning  Daily 
Neios  and  the  afternoon  Leader 
and  Press — into  a  morning  News 
and  Leader  until  operations  re¬ 
turned  to  home  base. 

The  story  of  the  hardships  and 
the  struggles  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  is  one  of  heat,  cold 
and  noise. 

Before  the  fire,  the  plant  of 
Springfield  Newspapers  was 
shaped  like  a  squared  “C.”  It 
was  all  on  one  floor. 

From  ’C  to  'O' 

In  the  days  after  the  fire,  the 
newspapers’  o^laers  —  Mr.  Du¬ 
vall,  Mr.  Watson.  Tams  Bixby, 
Jr.,  and  Tams  Bixby,  III,  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  vicepresident 
and  secretary,  respectively  — 
decided  to  expand  the  new  plant 
by  filling  in  the  open  part  of 
the  “C,”  making  the  plant  the 
shape  of  a  squared  “O.” 

First  consideration  was  to  be 
given  to  building  a  section  for 
the  mechanical  departments. 

After  the  composition,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  printing  departments 
had  been  moved  to  new  quar¬ 
ters,  the  plan  called  for  the 
bookkeeping,  circulation  and 
advertising  departments,  plus 
the  executive  offices,  to  be 
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hinking  about  building? 

We  have  30  years'  experience  on  Engineering 
and  Architecture  of  newspaper  and  printing 
plants  available  to  those  considering  a  building 
program.  A  discussion  of  your  problems 
entails  no  obligation  / 


Morton  L  Pereira  &  Associates 

100  West  Monroe  Building  Chicago  3,  Illinois 


moved  into  temporary  quarters 
in  the  new  building. 

Then  sections  of  the  building 
which  escaped  the  fire  would 
be  razed  and  rebuilt  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  overall  architec¬ 
tural  lines  of  the  new  structure 

Architects  faced  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  task  of  integrating  build¬ 
ing  sections  which  escaped  fire 
damage  with  new  units. 

Consequently,  it  took  10 
months  to  agree  on  plans,  ad¬ 
vertise  for  bids — and  award  a 
contract  to  Sam  E.  Davis  of 
Springfield  for  $385,000. 

Newspaper  employes  spent 
those  10  months  publishing  from 
crowded,  temporary  quarter-^ 

The  rebuilding  project  was  be¬ 
gun  in  January,  1948.  First 
new  unit,  the  composing  room, 
was  occupied  in  September 
Distractions  for  Stott 

The  editorial  force  spent  the 
summer  and  early  fall  battling 
the  plague  of  ear-splitting  air 
hammers  blasting  concrete 
floors,  and  equally .  noisy  brick¬ 
layers  who  love  to  whistle  while 
they  work. 

The  air  hammers  ^read  a 
thick  layer  of  concrete  dust  over 
the  whole  news  room. 

The  news  room  staff  survived 
the  air  hammers  better  than  it 
did  the  bricklayers.  Besides  the 
whistling  ( the  unpardonable 
sin  in  the  Springfield  news 
room),  there  was  much  calling 
back  and  forth — which  reached 
a  climax  one  day  when  a  stut¬ 
tering  bricklayer  joined  the 
force. 

His  “H-h-h-h-hand  me  a  h-h- 
h-h-hod”  had  the  staff  biting 
its  nails. 

At  long  last,  the  news  staff 
has  occupied  its  new  quarters. 
The  great  day  came  two  weeks 
before  Christmas,  and  along 
with  the  new  quarters  came 
gleaming,  modernistic  furniture, 
including  a  huge,  fivesided  re¬ 
write  desk. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  the 
task  of  erecting  a  seven-unit 
Goss  press  capable  of  printing 
a  112-page  newspaper. 

And  of  course  the  advertis 
ing,  circulation  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  departments  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  they’ll  move 
into  permanent  quarters,  which 
now  are  a-building. 
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While  Your  Presses  Roll 


li^ht  rays  Pre- Register 
color  tlates  in  minutes. 


Speed  your  newspaper  printing  production 
with  the  WOOD  Color  Plate  PRE-REGISTERING 
Machine  .  .  .  featuring  '^LIGHT-RAY^'  Control! 
It  brings  to  your  daily,  a  practically  automatic, 
high-speed  method  for  registering  colors  .  .  . 
without  sacrificing  a  moment  of  profitable  press 
time. 

With  the  new,  exclusive  "LIGHT-RAY"  Con¬ 
trol,  the  WOOD  PRE-REGISTERING  Machine  is 
easy  to  use  .  .  .  fast  and  economical. 

Yes,  the  day  this  remarkable  time  and  cost¬ 
saving  machine  is  installed  in  your  plant,  that's 
the  day  you  begin  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  multi-color  printing.  Write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 


Operator  adju$t»  inditatort  tor  only  Iho 
tint  plato  in  a  ttriot.  Following  platot 
arm  moroly  potitionod  to  that  rogittor 
marlti  eoincido  with  tho  light-rayt.  Color 
plotot  era  trimmod  to  that  thoy  roach  tho 
prottroom  roady  to  lock-up  and  run  with 
a  minimum  of  adjuttmont. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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widely  read  and  most  effective; 
local  and  syndicated  columnists; 
and  source  material. 

There  will  be  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  its  community  and 
what  a  community  expects  and 
should  receive  from  its  press. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  inten¬ 
sive  discussion  of  some  of  the 
most  pressing  economic  and  so¬ 
ciological  problems  of  com¬ 
munities.  including  those  which 
involve  land  use,  education  and 
general  community  develop¬ 
ment. 

Discussion  Leaders 

Among  the  discussion  leaders 
will  be  the  following: 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Harry  G.  Stutz,  manager  and 
editor,  Ithaca  (N.  Y. )  Journal. 

Richard  Peters,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Press. 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  editor  and 
publisher,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  president 
of  Stauffer  Publications. 

John  R.  Herbert,  managing 
editor,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  Troy 
<N.  Y.)  Times  Record. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  C.  Darnton,  of 
the  Women’s  National  News 
Service. 

Miss  Malvina  Lindsay,  edi¬ 


torial  executive,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Mrs.  Florence  Murray,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Rhode  Island  Senate 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Bar. 

Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  city  editor. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil. 

Burton  Heath,  special  writer 
for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

E.  C.  Hoyt,  managing  editor. 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

E.  Lawson  May,  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  the 
state  desk,  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News  Herald. 

Robert  Cunning,  editor  of 
Readable  News  Reports.  Colum¬ 
bus.  O. 

William  Kirkpatrick,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Sylvia  Porter.  New  York 
Post  Home  News. 

John  Caples,  vicepresident  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc. 

Frank  E.  Fehlman,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  specialist. 

Felix  Towle,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

A.  W.  Lehman,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

C.  M.  Flint,  research  director, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  Art 
and  Reproduction,  New  York 
Times. 

William  Baumrucker.  execu¬ 
tive  assistant.  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Dudley  Hollister,  of  Fair¬ 


! 


SYMPOSIUM... 


•  When  we  read  or  hear  the  word  “symposium” 
we  immediately  think  of  a  gathering  of  schol¬ 
ars,  of  an  exchange  of  cultural  opinions,  of 
poetry,  music  and  kindred  matters. 

This  thought  process  is  correct,  but  not 
complete.  For  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  whom 
the  word  originated,  also  associated  food  and 
beverages  with  the  term.  Here  is  a  definition 
as  given  by  Webster; 

“Symposium.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  drinking 
together:  a  com  potation,  usually  following 
the  banquet  proper,  with  music,  singing 
and  conversation;  hence,  a  banquet  or  social 
gathering  at  which  there  is  free  interchange 
of  ideas.” 


child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Co. 

Prof.  Harold  L.  Cross,  news¬ 
paper  attorney  and  associate 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Harry  Lee  Waddell,  assistant 
managing  editor.  Business  Week. 

Stanley  Kalish,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal. 

William  M.  Layman,  News¬ 
paper  Audit  and  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  circu¬ 
lation  director.  Gannett  New.s- 
papers. 

Hugh  Wagnon,  editorial  exec¬ 
utive,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

H.  Clay  Tate,  editor,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph. 

Harry  Ashmore,  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Little  Rock  ( Ark. ) 
Gazette. 

R.  G.  Miller,  associate  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  managing 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  asso¬ 
ciate  director,  American  Press 
Institute. 

Clayton  M.  Hoff,  executive 
vicepresident,  Brandywine  Val¬ 
ley  Association.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort,  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Hodding  Carter,  editor, 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Democrat- 
Times. 


Army  Wedding  Mixup 
Called  ‘Tragic  Mistake* 

San  Francisco — “It  was  not 
censorship;  it  was  all  a  tragic 
mistake,”  an  Army  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  said  after  an  in¬ 
vestigation  ordered  by  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  into  interference 
with  newsmen  at  an  Army  Base 
wedding. 

The  provost  marshal  of  the 
Oakland  base  was  reprimanded 
and  relieved  of  his  duties,  and 
the  base  chaplain  wad  repri¬ 
manded.  for  “failure  of  the  chain 
of  command.”  The  Army  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  sergeant  had 
failed  to  pass  on  to  his  relief 
the  all-clear  for  press  coverage 
of  the  wedding  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Dagneli  and  Yoshie  Uchida  of 
Tokyo. 

General  Clark’s  inquiry  fol¬ 
lowed  a  complaint  by  Clifford 
McDowell,  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  after  Jack  Helper  of  Acme 
had  been  detained  in  the  guard¬ 
house  for  an  hour.  Other  news¬ 
men  reported  they  had  been 
banned  from  the  chapel. 


Pence  Reviews  1948 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  The  Jan.  1 
edition  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  again  featured  the  full- 
page  review  of  the  year  pre¬ 
pared  by  Librarian  Harry 
Pence.  Text  is  set  in  6-point 
and  a  special  feature  is  a  cross- 
reference  system  to  important 
news  events.  Pence  said  syndi¬ 
cation  of  the  review  is  being 
arranged. 


It’s  From  the  Greeks 


To  those  Greeks,  music,  conversation  and 
refreshment  were  entirely  in  harmony. 

According  to  Sophocles,  the  ancient  Greeks’ 
meals  were  as  simple  as  possible:  a  little  bread, 
a  little  meat,  some  green  vegetables  and  zythos 
(beer).  Thus,  at  a  Greek  symposium,  it  could 
be  truly  said  that  conversation  often  ran  from 
Alpha  to  Zythos.  It  would  also  seem  to  indicate 
from  this  typical  menu  that  contemporaries  of 
Euripides  believed  with  him  in  “Moderation, 
the  noblest  gift  of  Heaven,”  when  he  wrote 
this  2,300  years  ago. 

Moderation  has  more  advocates  than  ever 
today,  especially  among  the  50  million  con¬ 
sumers  of  America’s  beverage  of  moderation. 
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Scott  Retires 
After  66  Years 
As  Circulator 

By  Eddie  Bass 

Springfield,  Mo.  —  Sometime 
this  week,  Edward  Earle  Scott 
will  give  his  hatbrim  a  final  tug, 
clench  his  ever-present  pipe  a 
bit  more  firmly  with  his  teeth 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  trusty 
cane,  bid  farewell  to  Springfield 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

And  so  will  end  a  career  of 
distributing  newspapers  that  has 
stretched  over  66  years. 

Officially,  Mr.  Scott’s  service 
with  Springfield  Newspapers  as 
their  circulation  director  ended 
Jan.  1.  But  it’s  hard,  after  21 
years  with  one  organization,  to 
wind  up  your  affairs  on  a  given 
day. 

“I’ll  be  around  a  few  days 
more,”  Mr.  Scott  says.  “There 
are  several  things  I’ve  got  to 
do.  .  .” 

The  career  of  Mr.  Scott,  a  man 
whose  81  years  are  beginning 
to  weigh  heavily  upon  him,  is 
amazing  mostly  because  of  its 
length,  partly  because  of  its 
variety. 

He  was  born  on  Nov.  12, 
1867,  in  Bureau  county,  Illinois, 
about  100  miles  west  of  Chicago. 
When  he  was  15,  he  went  to 
work  as  a  newspaper  carrier.  He 
had  a  route  —  with  help  of 
course — of  3,000  papers  on  the 
north  side  of  Chicago.  The  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  old  Inter-Ocean  and 
the  Daily  News  bulged  his  paper 
bag. 

“Many  a  morning  at  4  o’clock 
I’ve  carried  papers  up  Lake 
Shore  drive  with  the  wind  com¬ 
ing  in  at  70  miles  an  hour,”  he 
recalls. 

It  was  perhaps  five  years  later 
that  he  went  to  Joliet,  Ill,,  and 
bought  a  news  agency.  He  soon 
acquired  another  agency  at 
Aurora.  Ill. 

After  10  years  of  news  agency 
work,  he  struck  out  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  there  only  a 
short  time  before  going  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  where  he  hooked  up  with 
the  Tulsa  World  in  1911  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  to  become  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

In  1914.  he  went  to  the  old 
Fort  Worth  ( Tex.  i  Record  and 
served  as  circulation  manager 
for  four  years. 

In  1918,  he  was  back  at  the 
Tulsa  World.  He  held  that  post 
until  1927.  when  he  came  to 
Springfield  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  News.  He 
continued  as  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  when  the  News,  a  morning 
paper,  merged  with  the  Leader, 
an  afternoon  paper,  and  became 
circulation  director  when  the 
final  consolidation  of  the  News. 
Leader  and  Press  took  place. 

For  a  half-century  of  service 
in  newspaper  circulation.  Mr. 
Scott  was  honored  in  1940  by  be¬ 
ing  elected  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

After  winding  up  his  affairs 
here,  he’ll  go  to  Tulsa  to  live 
with  an  adopted  daughter.  Mrs. 
Gail  Scott  Owen. 


Typicar  Daily 
Set  to  Start 
In  Germany 


Edward  E.  Scott 


Stafi  Changes  Made 
At  Providence 


Providence,  R.  I. — The  promo¬ 
tion  of  Barney  Madden,  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  Worcester 
<  Mass. )  Telegram  and  Rutland 
(Vt.  •  Herald,  to  sports  editor 
of  the  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin,  heads  a  list  of  recent  pro¬ 
motions  and  transfer  on  the 
papers.  He  replaces  H.  Web¬ 
ster  Youlden.  who  will  direct 
sports  promotion. 

Other  changes  include:  John 
T.  Plante,  from  rewrite  and 
feature  to  Journal  day  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Herbert  Harrigan,  from 
state  staff  bureau  manager  to 
city  staff  rewrite;  A1  Kraus, 
from  state  staff  bureau  man¬ 
ager  to  city  staff  suburban  re¬ 
write;  John  Driver,  from  su¬ 
burban  rewrite  to  city  staff  re¬ 
write,  and  Robert  Burke,  from 
state  staff  general  assignment 
to  Fall  River  bureau  manager. 

Added  to  the  state  staff  are 
Edward  J.  Sullivan,  formerly 
news  editor  of  WALE,  Fall 
River;  Charles  K.  Waters,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.) 


Press  activity  in  Germany  was 
heavy  this  week,  as  a  new  Am¬ 
erican  paper  was  about  to  make 
its  bow.  a  tri-weekly  was  set  to 
go  daily,  and  sale  of  Russian- 
licensed  newspapers  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  permitted  in  the  American 
sector  of  Berlin  through  a 
court  decision. 

Milton  Greene  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  will  begin  publishing  the 
American  Daily  Times,  first  pri¬ 
vately-owned  and  operated  Am¬ 
erican  daily  in  Germany,  on 
Jan.  10.  he  said.  Terming  it  a 
typical  home-town  paper,” 
Greene  said  the  Stuttgart  paper 
will  be  printed  in  English,  con¬ 
tain  a  woman’s  page,  comics  and 
crossword  puzzle.  World  news 
will  be  received  from  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  The  paper  will  sell 
for  5  cents  to  Americans:  20 
pfennigs  to  Germans. 


1,212,861  Ads 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  When 
Miss  Chorlotte  Kane  placed  a 
job  wanted  ad  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  SI  00  merchandise 
order,  an  orchid  corsage  and 
two  tickets  to  the  East-West 
football  game. 

Guy  B.  Daniel,  Examiner 
CAM,  explained  to  the  very 
surprised  Miss  Kane  that  she 
was  the  last  person  to  place 
an  Examiner  classified  lor  1948, 
and  that  her  action  gave  the 
newspaper  a  total  of  1,212,861 
individual  classifieds  for  the 
year,  a  new  record. 
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Berlin  Paper  Plans  Daily 
Berlin’s  edition  of  Die  Neue 
Zeitung,  American  military  gov¬ 
ernment  official  German  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  will  switch 
from  a  tri-weekly  to  a  daily 
starting  Jan.  15,  it  was  announ¬ 
ced. 

An  AMG  court  ruled  during 
trial  of  a  Berlin  newspaper  dis- 


Press  Linked 
With  Clergy  in 
Aiding  South 


Atlanta,  Ga. — The  press  and 
the  clergy  were  credited  with 
being  "the  two  most  important 
factors  in  helping  the  South  to 
move  forward  in  1948  and  to 
make  important  strides  toward 
resolving  its  problems  of  group 
tension.” 

This  accolade  came  from  the 
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tributor  that  he  avoided  violat-  Southeastern  Regional  Office  of  the  J 

! _ _  J _  , _ R’nai  RVifU’..  _ " 


ing  an  AMG  decree  forbidding 
distribution  of  papers  by  a  So¬ 
viet-controlled  firm,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  his  papers  directly  from  the 
publishing  plant. 

Legal  experts  said  the  loop¬ 
hole  would  permit  sale  of  Sovi¬ 
et-licensed  publications  in  the 
U.  S.  sector  despite  AMG  laws 
to  keep  them  out.  But  Ameri- 


B’nai  B’rith’s  Anti-Defamation 
League.  In  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Office  released  by 
Director  Alexander  F.  Miller, 
the  League  declared: 

“It  is  our  conclusion  that  the 
South  has  made  important 
strides  forward  during  1948 
towards  resolving  its  problems  1 
of  group  tension  —  despite  a 
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.“1“^  Wins  substantial  circulation.  Georgia  wanton  murder  of 


Waters  replaces  Paul  Davis,  who 
is  abroad  for  six  months  on  a 
Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  scholarship.  John 
T.  Strohmeyer,  returning  from 
Europe  on  a  similar  scholarship, 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Bulletin 
city  staff. 


sev-  man. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Adds  Family  Magazine 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  —  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press’  new  Goss  magazine 
color  press — ordered  more  than 
three  years  ago — went  into  ac¬ 
tion  this  week  as  the  Press  ex¬ 
ploited  its  potentialities  with  a 
new  Sunday  Family  Magazine 
'ection.  The  installation  work 
began  seven  months  ago. 

Charles  Wolf.  mechanical 
superintendent.  was  well 
pleased  with  the  new  press,  a 
16-unit  affair,  with  two  right- 
angle  folders.  At  present,  the 
newspaper  is  using  the  press  to 
turn  out  two  8-page  comic  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  16-page  tabloid,  all 
folded  together. 

The  old  color  press  turned  out 
two  comic  sections  and  a  novel¬ 
ette  section  separately,  necessi¬ 
tating  hand  “stuffing”.  The 
“stuffing”  is  now  eliminated  ex- 
cent  for  a  Rotogravure  section 
not  printed  at  the  plant. 


German  Paper  Hits  U.  S.  Press 
The  Stuttgart  Zeitung,  li¬ 
censed  by  the  AMIG,  printed 
condemnations  of  “the  Ameri¬ 
can  press”  for  criticising  Army 
commutation  of  Buchenwald 
mistress  Use  Koch’s  sentence, 
the  New  York  Post  Home  News 
reported. 

The  PHN  was  given  a  copy 
of  the  issue  by  a  New  York 
soldier,  whom  they  quoted  as 
saying  he  wanted  “to  show  the 
American  people  what  the  Army 
is  permitting  the  German  press 
to  print. 


eral  Negroes  without  punish-  *  owne 


ment  being  accorded  to  their 
killer;  blasting  denunciation  of 
the  South  from  sensation-seeking 
journalists  like  Ray  Sprigle.  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  despite  the  heat 
generated  by  the  national  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  Civil  Rights  con¬ 
troversy.” 

The  League  lauded  the  press 
by  pointing  out,  “Wherever  the 
Klan  has  been  active,  invariably 
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the  press  has  spoken  out  in  )  tor  a 


Soviet  Press  Digest 

The  Current  Digest  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Press,  consisting  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  Russian  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazine,  will  begin 
weekly  publication  Jan.  20,  it 
IS  announced  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Slavic  Studies  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Coun¬ 
cil.  (1219  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington.  D.  C.)  The  Digest 
will  include  a  translation  or 
summary  of  every  item  appear¬ 
ing  in  Pravda  and  Izvestia,  and 
selections  from  nearly  40  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 


strong  and  unmistakable  terms.” 

Mr..  Miller  said  Southern 
newspapers  took  the  lead  in 
vigorously  demanding  that  the 
murderers  of  Roy  Mallard,  of 
Toombs  County.  Georgia,  and 
other  Negroes  killed  in  rural 
areas,  be  brought  to  justice. 


Burbi 


Tax  Evasion  Trial 
Of  Patenotres  Delayed 

Trial  of  Mme.  Eleanor  Elver 
son  Patenotre  and  her  son,  Ray¬ 
mond.  on  charges  of  evading 
$2,183,347.68  in  income  taxes  on 
the  1930  sale  of  the  Philadelphu 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  was  postponM 
until  Jan.  24  in  US.  District 
Court,  New  York,  this  week 
The  Patenotres’  attorneys  are 
in  Europe,  taking  deposition 
relating  to  the  case,  the  court 
was  told. 
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Roy  F.  Bailey 
Sells  Stock  in 
Salina  Journal 

Salina,  Kan.  —  Sale  of  his 
stock  to  Salina  Journal,  Inc., 
was  announced  Jan.  1  by  Roy 
F.  Bailey,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Salina  Journal, 
and  his  stock  will  be  retired. 
Had  he  remained  until  Jan.  29, 
Mr.  Bailey  would  have  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  38  years. 

Eye  trouble  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bailey  as  the  primary  cause  of 
his  decision  to  retire. 

As  a  result  of  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Earl  C.  Woodward,  who 
has  been  advertising  director 
and  business  manager  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Bailey,  becomes 
business  manager.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  has  been  with  the  Journal 
since  1925,  when  the  Journal 
and  Union  were  consolidated 
by  R.  J.  Laubengayer. 

Roy  Whitley  Austin,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  William  Allen  White 
school  of  journalism,  has  been 
made  editor.  Both  Austin  and 
:  toiley  were  born  in  Emporia 
[  and  both  started  on  the  Gazette. 

I  For  the  present  Mr.  Bailey 
i  will  occupy  his  old  office  and 
I  will  give  what  assistance  he 
I  can  to  the  new  management. 

I  Later  he  expects  to  establish  an 
I  office  in  the  Journal  building, 
as  he  and  R.  J.  Laubengayer  are 
purchasing  the  half  interest  in 
the  Journal  building  they  sold 
some  time  ago,  and  will  resur¬ 
rect  the  partnership  they  had 
formed.  R.  J.  Laubengayer  will 
continue  as  president  of  Salina 
Journal.  Inc. 

Beamon  and  Folz 
Buy  2  Colii.  Weeklies 
NIVER  W.  BEAMAN,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  Burbank 
(Cidif.)  Daily  Review,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  F.  Folz,  Chicago  business¬ 
man,  this  week  became  part- 
owners  of  Mission  Publications. 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  San  Fer- 
windo  Sun  and  Pacoima  Post, 
weeklies. 

They  bought  the  stock  for¬ 
merly  own^  by  James  Met¬ 
calf,  who  retires  as  co-publisher 
but  will  remain  as  advertising 
manager.  L.  A.  Copeland,  the 
other  co-publisher,  will  become 
the  publisher. 

Beaman  will  continue  as  edi- 
I  tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Burbank  Review. 

Doily  and  Station  Sold 

MONTICELLO.  N.  Y.-- Sale  of 
the  Evening  News  of  Sullivan 
I  County,  the  Sunday  News-Re- 
nublicon.  and  Station  WVOS.  in 

I  Liberty,  was  announced  this 
week  bv  Arthur  C.  Kyle,  Jr. 

The  properties  have  been  ac- 
ouired  by  two  Washingtonians, 
Harry  G.  Berwick  and  Seymour 
D  Lubin.  Berwick  was  former¬ 
ly  chief  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  news  analyst 
,on  WINX.  the  Washington  Post 
station. 

Lubin  is  a  Ne\y  York  attor¬ 
ney. 

Kyle  retains  a  one- third  inter¬ 
est  in  the  newspaper  properties. 
•"It  management  and  policy  con- 
trol  pass  to  the  purchasers.  Nego¬ 


tiations  were  handled  through  i 
Blackburn-Hamilton,  Inc.  , 

*  *  *  ! 

North  Conway,  N.  H.  —  i 
Reporter  Press,  publisher  of  j 
three  weekly  newspapers,  has  ' 
been  purchased  by  Paul  K. 
Blanchard,  according  to  its  for¬ 
mer  owner,  Ellsworth  Newton, 
who  has  retired.  The  three  pa¬ 
pers  are  the  North  Conway  (N. 

H. )  Reporter,  the  Fryeburg  ' 
( Me. )  Reporter  and  the  San-  I 
bornville  (N.H.)  Reporter. 

•  •  • 

BELMONT  DANINIS,  publisher  i 

of  Covington  (Ga.)  News  and 
Conyers  News,  has  bought  the 
87-year-old  Madisonian  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Ga.,  from  the  estate  of 
W.  T.  Bacon.  Roy  Simonons  will  I 

continue  as  managing  editor. 

0  0  0 

Robert  L.  Cribb,  formerly  a  . 
part  owner  of  the  Fulton  (Ind.) 
Leader,  has  purchased  a  half  1 
interest  in  the  Gas  City  (Ind.) 
Publishing  Co.  from  his  brother,  | 
Thomas  B.  Cribb.  This  gives  I 
Robert  sole  ownership  of  the  i 
firm  which  publishes  the  Go* 
City  Journal  and  Jonesboro 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Kelly  P.  Ryan  and  Boyd  R.  1 
Hammond  have  bought  the 
Arlington  (Neb.)  Review-Herald 
from  Roy  R.  Peterson,  who  pub¬ 
lished  it  28  years.  David  Phil¬ 
lips  has  left  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  to  edit  the  paper. 

•  •  • 

H.  E.  King  and  Sons  of  Sut¬ 
ton.  Neb.,  publishers  of  the 
Sutton  News,  have  bought  the 
Nuckolls  County  Herald,  Nel¬ 
son,  Neb.,  from  Mrs.  Elsie  Pfeif¬ 
fer,  publisher  since  1934. 

•  •  • 

The  Aurora  (Colo.)  Upstart, 

tabloid  weekly  started  a  year 
ago  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dalrymple, 
was  purchased  from  the  Golden 
Press  recently  by  Ray  E.  Mohler, 
veteran  Colorado  newspaper¬ 
man. 

Mohler  is  a  native  of  Indiana. 
He  went  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  and  Telegraph  staff  in 
1925  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  more  recently  published  the 
Brighton  Blade.  He  sold  the 
Blade  last  December  and  has 
been  executive  secretary  of 
Saint  John’s  Episcopal  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Denver  since  last  March. 

Mohler  announced  that  a  new 
plant  will  be  built  and  equipped 
for  the  publication  of  the 
Aurora  paper  and  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  general  printing  and 
office  supply  business. 

■ 

Radio  Writer  Picks 
'10  Best'  in  Contest 

Cincinnati,  O. — Only  one  in¬ 
dividual  employe  of  the  three 
local  daily  newspapers  picked 
all  10  best  stories  of  1948  in 
the  Enquirer's  annual  contest. 
He  is  Ellis  Rawnsley,  Times- 
Star  copyreader,  who  received 
a  $10  consolation  prize. 

Joe  Carr,  a  writer  in  the 
WCKY  newsroom,  and  Arthur 
L.  Jacobs,  in  charge  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  department  of  the  Columbia 
Machine  and  Engineering  Co.. 
Hamilton,  O..  topped  nearly 
2.500  editorial  and  lay  readers 
by  naming  the  stories  selected 
by  judges  as  the  best.  Jacobs’ 
reward  was  $50;  Carr's,  $10. 
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Have 
tlie  Xel 


You  Heard  About 
epbone  Birtb  R  ate  ? 


1948  was  a  niiglih  big  t  ear  for  additions  to  tlie  telephone 
world. 

Your  o\\  n  particular  telephone  is  more  valuable  todav, 
millions  of  calls  go  through  clearer  and  quieker,  because 
of  the  manv  things  that  ha\e  been  done  to  extend  and 
improsc  service. 

Yon  can  call  more  people,  and  more  people  can  call 
you,  because  nearly  3.000,000  Bell  tclejjhones  were  added 
to  the  telephone  population  —  mans  in  vour  own 
communit}’. 

Long  Distance  scr\  ice  is  faster  and  there  is  more  of 
it  because  i.Soo.ooo  miles  of  new  circuits  were  added. 
A  total  of  Si. 500,000,000  was  iinested  in  new  Local  and 
Long  Distance  facilities  in  1948. 

W'^e  broke  all  records  for  the  \olume  of  new  tele¬ 
phone  construction,  the  dollars  we  put  into  the  job  and 
the  number  of  telephone  people  on  the  job. 

^^'c’re  going  to  keep  right  on  working  and  building 
in  1949  to  make  \  our  telephone  .serMce  a  blg^er  barpain 
than  e\  er. 

» 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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AKRON.  OHIO 
1948 


Beacon  Journal-e. . . 
{Beacon  Journal-S. . 


1948  1947 

2,213,781  1,918,576 
511,519  688,992 


Nov.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Orand  Total . 

BOSTON 

Aiiierican-e . 

Kecord-m . 

*Advertiser-iS . 

( j|obe-e . 

Olobe-m . 

<llobe-S . 

(lerald-m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

{Post-S . 


3,901,987 
,  Mass. 
656,112 
688,180 
394,491 
1,348,937 
1,069,381 
729,669 
1,377,984 
911,508 
1,959,519 
965,976 
388,210 


620,113 

667,253 

442,757 

1,296,026 

1,026,067 

943,997 

1,305,571 

1,118,870 

1,723,694 

935,886 

386,834 


Grand  Total .  10,489,967  10,467,068 

N'otb:  Globe  (e)  sold  only  in  coinl.ination 
with  either  MomioK  or  Sunday  ('.lobe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
American  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Record  or  Sunday  Ai.ver- 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Kxpress-m. .  922,774  916,936 

♦Courier  Kxpress-S.  802,706  749,605 

Vcws-e .  1,967,424  1,456,243 

('.rand  Total .  3,692,904  3,122,784 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note) . .  1,1.32.228  1,073,249 

XoTB:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  solil 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tril.une-m .  2,542,003  2,195,612 

Tribune-S .  1,49.5,869  1,697,938 

tDaily  News-e .  1,718,307  1,571,353 


Herald- American-e. . 
•Herald-. Vmerican-S 


1,033,081  1,009,981 
495,619  583,415 


.Sun  &  Times-d .  1,185,146  . 

|.Sun8:Times-S....  295,043  341,379 


('.randToUl .  8,765,068  8,987,251 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Knquirer-m .  1,185,597  1,120,549 

tEnquirer-S .  1,047,893  979,078 

Post-e .  1,497,444  1,384,243 

Times-Star-e .  1,670,068  1,531,963 

<;rand  ToUl .  5,401,002  5,015,833 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  l>ealer-m .  1,423,529  1,333,661 

•tPlain  Dealer-S  .  .  1,209,083  1.230.924 

News-e .  844,921  878,317 

Presb-e .  2,054.687  1,750,840 

Grand  Total .  5,532,220  5,19.3,742 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

I>ispatch-e .  1,564,331  1,0.54,601 

Dispatch-S .  800,707  719,606 

Cituen-e .  701,032  676,864 

Citi<n-S .  281.651  348,971 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m .  575,193  589,274 

SUr-w .  67,371  92,249 

Grand  Total .  3,990,285  3.481, .Vi.-, 


(Compiled  by  Media  Record's,  Inc.) 


Grand  Total .  2,725,300  2,607,568 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickbker  News-e..  1,305,384  1,167,402 

Times  Uniou-m _  877,821  864,789 

•Times  Uniou-S _  463,588  550,029 

Grand  Total .  2,646,793  2,582,220 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  730,921  332,803 

Jpurual-S .  183,181  130,572 

Tribune-e .  730,498  323.731 

Grand  Total .  1,644,600  787,106 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,149,400  1,063,288 

•ConsUtution-S _  588,414  691,599 

Journal-e .  1,592,852  1,374,482 

tJoumal-S .  751,412  801,551 

Grand  Total .  4,082,078  3,930,920 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S .  552,175  662,079 

tNews-Post-e .  1,470,336  1,291,679 

Sun-m .  1,162,161  1,112,760 

Sun-e .  2,170,575  1,963,659 

Sun-S .  1,107,443  1,299.737 

Grand  Total .  6,462,690  6,329,914 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  449,891  406,860 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,263,784  Not  Avail. 

Sun-m .  354,570  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,618,354  Not  .Avail. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

-Vge-Herald-m .  910,113  879,500 

News-e .  1,496,926  1,325,372 

tNews  Sc  .\ge- 

Herald-S .  863,336  947,465 

Post-e .  631,612  691,351 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
1948 

News-Ill .  1,812,047 

tNews-S .  742,849 

Times-IIerald-e .  2,143,357 

Times-Herald-S .  .  .  .  694,21.5 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


1,812,047  1,682,229 
742,849  854,340 

2,143,357  1,964,646 
694,215  896,416 


Grand  Total .  5,392,468  5,397,631 

DA'YTON,  OHIO 

Jourual-m .  1,205,859  1,158,741 

Herald-e .  1,586,464  1,. 554,840 

News-e .  1,820,989  1,673  ,.386 

News-S .  373,IM2  453.601 

Grand  Total  ..  4,987,2.54  4,840,568 

DENVER,  COL. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  737,120  610,512 

{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  217,062  244,369 

Post-e .  1,487,031  1,124,970 

Post-S .  480,505  528,563 


Cliroiiiole-e . 

Chronicle-S . 

Post-m . 

{Post-.S . 

I*ress-e . 


(;i..iid  Total .  6,025,344  5,415,719 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


2,1.37.4.55  1,733,511 
797,4.55  900,529 

1,492.009  1,166,006 
672,370  738,386 


1,641,842  1,612,,5.35 


Star-Ill  .  1,605,900  1,, 546,674 

tStar-S .  779,473  973,366 

Times-e  .  1,111,42.3  1,165,218 

Times-S .  447,660  . 


Grand  Total .  2,921,718  2,508,414 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  718,132  657,384 

Tribune-e .  876,253  776,960 

tRegister-S .  527,650  629,875 

Grand  Total .  2,122,035  2,064,219 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePress-m .  1,177  ,‘260  1,122,401 

{FreePress-S .  456,097  533,391 

.News-e .  2,208,234  2.030,573 

tNews-S .  887,187  1,048,740 

Times-e .  1,289,695  1,176,642 

•Times-S .  480,708  582,614 

Grand  Total .  6.499,181  6,494,361 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  803,089  745,576 

News-Tribuue-m .  . .  596,360  6M,033 

News-Tribune-S. . . .  449,220  510,817 

Grand  Total .  1,848,669  1,844.426 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  943,147  764,863 

{Times-S .  361,773  383,111 

Herald-Post-e .  1,059,057  836,952 

Grand  Total _  2,363,977  1,984,926 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald-d . .  809,419  628,330 

{Dispatch-Herald-S  412,739  338,268 


Grand  Total .  5,586,298  5,297,793 

Noth:  Times  Sunday  First  Publication 
Hate  Oet  17.  1948 

JACaCSONVlLLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m.  .  1,258,284  1,190,861 

{Times  Union-S _  377,886  389.003 

Toumal-e .  962,671  909,619 

Grand  Total .  2,598,841  2,489,573 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  . .. .  825,672  690,609 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  1,246,593  1,121,813 
Notb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  632,604  594,421 

Journal-S .  298,126  36,5,652 

News-Sentinel-e. . . .  840,461  724,138 

News-.Sentinel-S....  3.30,708  374,722 

Grand  Total .  2,101,899  2,058,913 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Examiner-m . 

•Examiner-.S . 

Times-ni  . 

tTimes-S . 

Heral<l-Express-e . 

News-d . 

Mirror-e . 


Times-e . 


1,238,657  1,040  035 


Grand  Total  .  2,460,815  2,007,5.33 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,208,456  1,035,296 

Press-e .  1,237,034  1,047,785 

Courier  &  Press-S  438,595  494,562 

Grand  Total  2,884,085  2,577,643 

FORT  WAYNE,  1  iD. 

Journal  (7azette-m.  817,828  701,695 

{Journal  Gazette-S  59.3,160  701,822 

News.Sentinel-e...  1,465,168  1,461.4.56 

Grand  Total  2,876,1.56  2,864,973 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m .  . .  6.55,4.59  472,276 

•Star-Telegram-e _  1.294..A38  796.389 

Star-Telegram-S. . . .  4.5.3..569  4,50,008 

Press-e .  8,55,800  868,368 

Gland  Total  .  .  3.2.59..366  2..587.(M1 

FRESNO  CVLIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,182,173  897,568 

Bee-S .  406.472  510,427 

Grand  Total .  1,588,645  1,407,99.5 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1.401.555  1,301,869 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post  .Star  (.See  note)  639,.339  572, .582 

Notb:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  eilition. 
Post  Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-Ill .  1,262,598  1,042,792 

Telegraph-e .  .  739,137 

Grand  Total .  1,781.929 

Notb:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m).  Harris- 
burgh  Telegraph  suspended  publication, 
l-ast  i.ssue  Mar.  27,  1948. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  755,058  708,510 

Courant-S .  635,368  599,739 

Times-e  .  1,768,343  1,412,128 

Grand  Total .  3,158,769  2,720,377 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  Sc 

SUr-e .  626,319  541,182 

Newsday-e  (Suffolk 

lid.) .  669,756  Not  .\vail. 

Newsday-e  (Nassau 

Ed.) .  1,194,888  982,996 

Grand  Total .  2,490,963  1,524,178 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

.lersey  Observer-e.. .  704,203  617,697 


■Star-e . 

Standard-S 
Gazette-m. 
La  Rresse-e 
La  Patrie-e 
La  Patrie-S 
Herald-e.  . 


MONTREAL,  C  tNADA 

.  1,776,761  1.1 


144,338 
729,117 
1,728,928  1, 
227,796 
25,3,223 
249,482 


Grand  Total .  5,109,645  4,790;291 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  767,088  770,865 

Star-m .  760,290  754,368 

.sur-s .  219,331  304,058 

Grand  Total .  1,746,709  1,829,291 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1948  1947 

Banner-e .  1,227,840  1.00.5.97J 

Tennessean-m .  1,223,769  1,008.433 

Tennessean-S .  567,187  638,'707 

Grand  Total -  3.018.796  2,653.133 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

{.Star-Ledger-d _  8;i6.894  766,235 

Star-Ledger-.S .  306,143  370,959 

News-e .  2,1.32,913  1.524.151 

News-S .  386,080  534,853 

Grand  Total .  3,662,030  3,196,198 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  430,884  430,724 

Register-e .  1 .37.3,723  1 .061 ,631 

Register-S .  328,009  367,211 

Grand  Total .  2,132,616  1,8.59,5« 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m. .  2,000,278  1,543,584 

Times-Picayune  & 

States-S .  887,9.30  1,016,899 

Item-e .  1,196,535  1.343,094 

.States-e .  1,073,428  1.069,227 


Grand  Total .  5,158,1 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

Tinies-m .  1.740,i 

TImes-S .  1.595,S 

Herald  Tribune-m . .  1,102,1 

tllerald  Tribune-S..  961, f 

fiNews-m .  2,14.3,! 

4News-.S .  l,190,f 

Mirror-m .  648,! 

-Mirror-S .  .304,f 

Journal  American-e.  1,090,! 
•Journal  American-S  449,! 
Post  Home  News-e.  1,002,4 
Post  Home  News-S.  145,7 

Sun-e .  1,01 1,( 

World  Telegram-e .  .  1,144,4 


4.972.804  i 

1.611,767  ) 
1,794.316 
1,056,322  ) 
1.186,345  I 
1.771,825  I 
1.201,883  I 
569.118 
367.519  i 
1,022.921  { 
549,270  I 
829,523  I 


1..569,986  1,324.450 
809,588  706,678 

1,947,265  1,244,292 
8.59,439  584,272 

1,383,801  1,163,006 

895,746  863,934 


Grand  Total .  7,871,843  5,886,632 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,487,251  1,101,299 

Courier  Joumal-S  681..569  754,085 

Times-e  .  1,547,778  1,228,528 

Grand  Total .  3.716,598  3.0&3,912 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

I  'nion  Leader  (See 

note)  .  662,672  623,157 

New  Hampshire 

News-S .  114,002  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total .  776,674  623.157 

Noth:  Manchester  I'nion  (m'j  and 
Leader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  Union  (m)  only  is  shown. 

M  iMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cotnmerc’l  .\ppeal-m  1,. 561, 806  1,443,584 
tCommerc'l  .\ppeal-S  6!K),161  850,198 

Pre.ss-.Scimitar-e _  1,026,495  1,005,296 

Grand  Total .  3,278,462  3,299,078 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-Ill .  2,162,263  1,997,335 

•Herald-S .  850,516  1,037,855 

News-e .  1,096,102  1,145,253 

News-S .  274,843  471,192 

Grand  Total .  4,38;),724  4,651.63.5 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  862,268  832,783 

•■Sentinel-S .  363,941  474,416 

loumal-e .  2,639,4.37  1,886,158 

tJournal-S .  1,081,563  1,048,127 

Grand  Total .  4,947,209  4,241,484 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

3'ribune-m .  1,1,52,809  926,467 

Star-e .  1,766,609  1,450,886 

tTribiine-S .  865,423  969,129 

Times-e .  389,903 

Grand  Total .  3,784,841  3,736,385 

MODESTO,  CVLIF. 

Bee-e .  704,898  618,196 


Grand  Total .  15,543,480  15.161,34» 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,162..320  1.150,39« 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e .  . . .  937,0.33  1.027,866 

Tribune-e .  1,595,837  1,132,206 

Tribune-S .  497,472  523,041 

Grand  Total .  3,030,342  2,683,112 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA.  1 

Oklahoman-m .  88.5,685  813,310  ' 

Oklahoman-S .  439,966  489,064 

Times-e .  966,845  893.053 

Grand  Total .  2,292,496  2,195,427 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (See 

note) .  1,002,905  810,288 

World-Herald-S _  .546,871  557,544 

Grand  Total .  1,549,776  1,367,832 

Notb:  World-Herald  sold  in  combination 
(m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one  edition 
(e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

•Star-News-e .  869,621  819,709 

Star-News-S .  342,216  430,152 

Grand  Total .  1,211,837  1,25,5,861 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Tiiiies-e .  1,026,286  935.898 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal-e .  1,207,657  1,071,857 

Journal-.Star-S .  488,785  546,122 

.Star-m .  1,191,948  1,076,426 

Grand  Total .  2,888,390  2,694,405 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  . 

Evening  Bulletin-e  2,241,203  1,808,015  f 


•fBulletin-S . 

Inqtiirer-n. . 

{Inquirer-.S . 

News-e . 


602,009  665,626  1 

1,980..502  1,893,851 
1,153,051  1,144,107 

471,858  .504.972 


Grand  Total .  6,448,623  6,016.571 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post -Gazette-m .  .  .  .  942,020  866,156 

Pr^,ss-e .  1,.58.3.685  1,356,856 

tPress-S .  679.933  769,529 

Siiti-Telegraph-e _  1,114,921  908,815 

*.Sun-TeIegraph-.S...  599,479  709,570 

Grand  Total .  4,920,038  4,604,926 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oreguoian-m .  1,352,904  952,927 

•<  )regonian-S .  612,682  600,197 

Joumal-e .  1,276,332  1,082,438 

t  Journal-S .  372,950  536,496 

Grand  Total .  3,614,868  3,172,0M 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  ■ 

Bulletin-e  .  1,.571.728  1.130,773 

Journal-ni .  771,5.36  651,438 

Journal-,S .  .550,803  513,488 

Grand  Total .  2,894,067  2,295,699 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e.  ..  725,302  660,847 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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11-Month  Linage  Beats 
Record  Annual  Totals 


NOVEMBER  newspaper  linage  1947  full  year  figure  ( the  highest 
reports  have  pushed  into  the  to  date)  of  2,008,535,854.  Next 
discard  virtually  every  previous  highest  is  1929,  with  a  12-month 
record  in  major  classifications,  total  of  1,897,213,018. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  is  only  Retail’s  1,160,684,475  compares 
the  extent  of  the  new  highs  with  a  1947  year’s  total  of  1,127,- 
when  December  figures  are  242,  and  a  1929  figure  of  988,247,- 
added.  066, 

Media  Records’  52-city  report  t  * 

for  the  month  and  the  year-to-  In  the  year-to-year  comparison 
date  reveals  the  following  pic-  the  month,  every  departrnent 
ture:  Total  advertising.  Retail,  November 

Total  Display,  Classified  and  the  Jh.vv,  ®*f®Ption  of 

Department  Store  division  of  u 

Retail  have  all  surpassed,  in  the 

first  11  months  of  1948,  every  tomotive  with  a  27  ,r  increase. 
full-year  total  on  record;  Gen-  On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  In- 
eral,  in  11  months,  has  come  dex,  a  comparison  with  the  No- 
within  an  eyelash  of  the  1947  vember  average  for  the  last  five 
year’s  total,  and  is  ahead  of  years,  the  1948  month  made  sub- 
every  other  year;  and  Automo-  stantial  gains  in  all  major  cate- 
tive  has  done  better  in  the  Jan-  Bories,  from  Classified’s  21.2% 
uary-November  period  than  in  to  Automotive’s  78.7%. 
any  complete  year  since  1930.  The  52-city  summary  follows. 

Total  linage  for  November —  Complete  November  figures  are 
2,059.018,354 — compares  with  a  on  pages  68  and  70: 


HI, 767 
'94.316 
>56,322 
186,346 

r?  1,826 

701,863 

569,116 

}67,51» 

522,921 

549,270 

829,623 

l)63,74i 

135,298 

714,613 

286,908 


027,866 

,132,206 

523,041 


l^hen  jobs  need  speeding  up,  you  can  save  whole 
days  with  Air  Express.  This  way,  layouts,  electros, 
matrices  meet  deadlines  with  time  to  spare.  When 
you  standardize  on  Air  Express  shipment,  you  can 
take  the  time  to  do  a  better  job  in  all  stages  of 
production. 

Door-to-door  Air  Express  is  the  fastest  way  to 
ship  because  it  goes  on  all  flights  of  the  Scheduled 
Airlines.  Speedy  pick-up  and  delivery  service  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  low  rates.  Use  Air  Express  regularly. 

Facts  on  low  Air  Express  rotes 

Electrotypes  (21  lbs.)  go  700  miles  for 
Salesmen’s  Training  Films  lbs.'  go  .100  miles  for 
Same  day  delivery  in  both  cases  if  you  ship  early. 

Only  Air  Express  giv# %  you  oil  thoio  advontogoi:  Special  pick-up 
and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  net  a  receipt  for  every  ship¬ 
ment,  and  delivery  is  proved  by  signature  of  consignee.  One- 
carrier  responsibility.  Assured  protection,  too — valuation 
coverage  up  to  $50  without  extra  charge.  Practically  no 
limitation  on  size  or  weight.  For  fast  shipping  action,  phone 
Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency.  And  specify 
“Air  Express  delivery’’  on  orders. 


,195,427 


editioo 


Woolard  Gets  Title  thor  of  the  best-seller,  “Sin 
r\t  n  •  M.  utrr?  Went  Away,”  has  join 

Ut  Associate  M.£.  the  editorial  staff  of  the  E 

Los  Angeles — Warden  Wool-  aminer. 
ard,  assistant  managing  editor  Paul  Harrison,  former  new 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  paperman  who  has  been  doi: 
has  been  appointed  associate  screen  publicity  for  sevei 
managing  editor  of  the  morning  years,  has  succeeded  S. 
daily,  it  was  announced  this  Desick  as  science  editor.  Desi 
week.  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence. 

He  shares  direction  of  the  ■ 

paper  with  R.  T.  Van  Ettisch,  e  u  T  •  An 

veteran  managing  editor,  who  ^CnGrUian  JOUIS  4- A 
returned  to  his  desk  Jan.  3.  after  In  Media  Department 
a  four-months  vacation.  Under 

the  new  arrangement.  Van  Et-  E.  Sykes  Scherman  has  join 
Usch  will  continue  to  rank  as  the  executive  staff  of  the  A: 
managing  editor,  however.  erican  Association  of  Advert 

Woolard  joined  the  Los  An-  ing  Agencies  in  New  York.  ] 
teles  Times  in  1920,  and  was  will  assist  Kenneth  Godfrey 
city  editor  for  three  years  be-  the  field  of  media  operatioi 
fore  going  to  the  Examiner  in  r^earch  and  radio  and  tele 
1926.  He  was  city  editor  of  sion  production, 
the  Examiner  until  1935,  when  Scherman  was  formerly  an  i 
he  was  named  assistant  man-  sistant  account  executive  wi 
aging  editor.  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  N( 

Margaret  Buell  Wilder,  au-  York. 
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1,808,015 

665,626 

1,893,861 

1,144,107 

.504,972 


Hot**  include  tpeciQl  pick-up  ond  delivery 
door  to  door  in  principol  town*  ond  citie« 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OFTHEU.$. 


READING.  PA. 

IMS 

EukIc  (.Set!  note). .. .  1,177,1J3 

Eai;le-S .  ;!59,447 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

IMS 


Grand  Total .  1,436,570  939,530 

N’oxit:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle 
(e),  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

N'ews  Leader-e .  1,481,747  1,333,327 

Times-I)ispatch-m.  .  1,151,081  98.3,396 

Times-Dispatch.S.  .  666,299  706,898 


703,181  Xew'.-Triliune-e  .  . 
236,349  Xews-Trilmne-.S. . .  . 
-  Times^e . 


1 .07«,2.').'5 
.3rt:<,.330 
649,052 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 

AUGUSTA,  GA.  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


( •rand  Total . 


Times-m . 

}niade-S. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

.  598,524 

.  68.5,591 


4.33,2(H)  AUGUSTA.  GA. 

608,258  IMS 

-  Chronicle-m  .  449,525 

1,999,439  Chronicle-S .  252,045 

Herald-e .  406,716 

Herald-S .  108,887 


98.3,396  Blade-e .  1,795,871  1,493,301 

706.898  - - 

-  Grand  Total .  3.079,986  2,7.30,122 

023,621  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &Mail-m _  1,071,771  1,019,968 


Grand  Total .  3,299.127  3,023,621 


Telegraph-m  (Se  • 

note) . 

Telegraph-S . 


Times-m . 

658,960 

583,191 

Telegram-e . 

i;652;258 

1,581, (M2 

Tiiiies-S . 

265,588 

329,887 

Star-e . 

2,135,046 

1,676.250 

695,923 

61.5.442 

Star-w . 

119,090 

151,311 

Orancl  Total . . . , 

. .  1.620.471 

1,528,520 

Grand  Total . 

4,978,165 

4,429,471 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

DeiiuKTat  & 

HvenitiK  Tinies-e.  .  . 

l,1.38,.5(Kt 

9,54,017 

Cbronicle<m .  .  . . 

. .  1,463,619 

1,270.849 

Times- Advertiscr-S . 

182,279 

204,691 

tDeniocrat  & 

- - 

~ - 

ChronicIe-S. . . . , 

646,825 

669,172 

Gland  Total . 

1,320.782 

1.1.58,708 

Times-Union-e . . . . 

. .  1,638,274 

1.359.751 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Reconl  (See  note)  .  . 

1,174.990 

1,002,436 

Grand  Total .  579,968 


CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

ni .  986.317 

Gazette-.S .  291,930 

.Mail-e .  818,04.3 

.  230,737 


Grand  Total .  3,648,718  3.299.77: 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Kepublic-e.  1,247,443  1,118,49' 


Gland  Total .  1,320,782  1,1.58,<08  Grand  Total .  2  327  0''7 

TROY,  N.  Y.  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

ecortl  (See  note) .  .  1,1<4.990  1,002,436  Observer-m .  1,212,407 

XoTB;  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  Observer-.S .  481 ’020 

with  Times-Recoi^  (e).  Linage  of  one  Xews-e  .—  .■.T.. 


etlition,  Reconl  (m)  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OK  LA. 


Grand  Total .  2,466,2U 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Globe-Democrat-m .  1,035,11* 

tGlobe-Uemocrat-S.  535,94.' 
Post-Dispatch-e. . . .  1,673,991 

Post-Dispatch-S _  931, 76< 

SUr-Times-e .  1,142,88: 


822,084  •/29,95;?  TULSA 

396,687  485,008  Tribune-e . 

-  -  tVorld-m . 

2,466.214  2.333.458  World-S . 


1,227,805  l,0;n,693 
1,063,699  972,099 

552,819  .5<.H),73,3 


972,099  State-.n 
.5<.H),73,3  .State-S 


l.a35,117  920,600  Grand  ToUl 2,844.:123  2.594,.525 

5.35,94.3  602,180  UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

1,673,998  1,387.789  Hudson  Dispatch-m  670,618  615,278 

931,766  1.046,640  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

1,142,887  998,091  Observer  Dispatch-e  961 ,679  Xot  .\vail. 


Grand  I'otal .  2,665, .570 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m .  715,019 

State-S .  317,350 

Record-e .  707,484 


Grand  Total .  .5.319,711  4,9.5.5,300 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m.  .  .  1,090,813  1,082.088 

fPioneer  Press-S.  815,772  833,521 

Dispatch-e .  1,394.225  1,276.680 


1,142,887  998,091  Observer  Dispatch-e 

— - - -  Observer  Dispatch-S 

.5.319,711  4,9.5.5,300  Press-m . 


228,768  Xot  .\.vail.  Register-Guard-e . . 
1,016,!H)S  Not  Avail.  Register-Giiar  l-S. . 


Grand  Total .  1 .769,8,5:1 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-c .  I,0ss..'i07 

EUGENE,  ORE. 
Regi  ster-Giiard-e . . .  .871 ,080 

Register-Giiar  l-S. .  .  198,157 


IPioneer  Press-S  815,772  833.521  WASH  I 

Dispatch-e .  1,394,225  1,276,680  Times-Ilerald-<1 

-  - -  *Times-I  lerald-S 

Grand  Total .  3,.300,810  3.203.289  Xews-e . 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.  Post-m . 

I'nion-m .  606,616  496,758  jPost-S . 

I'nion-S .  19.3,838  .304,715  star-e . 


2^  ;7.3.5.5  X'ot  Avail. 
WASHINGTO.s,  D.  C. 


I.481,6!MI  1,4.10,241  C«*ntiionwealth-Re- 

470,493  .5.57,599  porter-e  .  6.56,978 

1,0.54.369  HAMMOND,  IND. 

1,520,060  1,.)66,SS1  Times-e .  861  .38.3 

.5.57,9.54  656,.571  Times-S .  280274 

2.299.9.50  2.116,617  ' 

828,999  945..550  f'.rand 


Bee-e .  1,627,836  1,530.213  tStar-S . 


Grand  Total .  2,428,290  2,331.686 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Express-ni 
Express-S. 
Xews-e. . . 
Light-e. . . 
*Light-S. . 


975,676  854,54 

.595,951  492,10 

1.. 360.4 77  1,041.59 
1,222,409  1,168.04 


2,331.686  Grand  Total .  8,213,515  8,205,233 

S  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

854,542  Republican-m .  889,6.19  777,640 

492.103  Repiiblican-S .  267,728  .3:16,167 

1.041.591  .\merican-e .  1.1.5.5..525  979,677 


G.rand  I'otal _  1,141,6.57 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  511,521 

JACKSON,  MISS. 


Grand  Total .  4.674,.394  4.075.429 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1,118,699  952.588  Mt.  Vernon  .Argus-e 

Union-S .  500,993  625,904  X'ew  Rochelle 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,51.5,290  1,306,199  Standaril  Star-e  . 

Joumal-e .  738,90.3  758,515  Ossining  Citizen 

- -  Register-e . 

GramlTotal .  3,873,885  3.64.3.206  Peekskill  Star-e  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.  Port  Chester  Item-c 


Grand  Total .  2,312,892  2,093,484 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Afamaroneck  Times-e  .337, .5.59  311,942 


1 1 1 ,640  Clarion-I,e<lger-in 
.3:16, 16<  Clarion-l.edger-S 
979,677  Daily  Xews-e  ,  . 
— ;  ~  Daily  N'ews-S  , 


Graml  Total, .  , 


311,942  - 

719, J40  press,  Clevelaml  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Hulletin. 

876,.>88  §  "AMERIC.AX  WEEKLY"  Linage 

93,227  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
:{04,986  *  "AMERICAN*  WEEKLY  '  Linage 


1*47 

1M« 

1947 

.395,046 

Tribime-e  (See  note) 

831.679  N'ot  Avt. 

277.901 

Notb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combinatni 

386,137 

with  Eagle  (m). 

166,366 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

C»azette-m . 

1,108,784 

924.2J! 

1,225,450 

Gazette-S . 

375,848 

459.34 

Democrat-e . 

879,559 

725,0* 

Democrat-S . 

215,248 

285, 4r 

288,183 

— 

240,429 

Grand  Total . 

2,579,439 

3,393,9k 

LONG  BEACH.  CAL 

528.612 

I  ndependent-m . 

772, .309 

805,0* 

combina- 

Independent-S . 

217,001 

285, OK 

Press-Telegram-e. . . 

1,118,804 

917,111 

A. 

Press-Telegram-S. . . 

364,460 

442,« 

887,284 

— 

374.294 

Grand  Total . 

2.472.574 

2,449,951 

793,712 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

312,227 

Sun-e . 

791.401  X'ot  Av«ai 

2.367,517 

_ — 

Grand  Total . 

932."'*3  Xot  Aviil 

1,036,808 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

606,337 

Item-e . 

583,685 

561,48s| 

911,301 

TeleKram-Xews-e. . . 

438,239 

431,93|I 

— 

Telegram-News-S. . . 

1.32,034 

172,»1 

2.5.54,446 

Grand  Total . 

1,153.9.58 

1.166..30t 

590,371 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

386,349 

Reconl-m . 

665, .368 

.588,925 

668.649 

Joiimal-e . 

385.141 

380,575 

1.645,369 

Grand  Total . 

1.U.50..509 

949,49; 

PASADENA.  CAL. 

932,255 

(n<lependeiit-m. . .  . 

901. .538 

718,221 

Imlepemlent-.S, . . 

.341.388 

.364,402 

673,045 

Star-News-e .  . 

867,4:i9 

818,252 

199,524 

Star-Xevv*s-S  .... 

342,161 

436,440 

872,.569 

tirand  Total . 

2,4.52.526 

2.337,321! 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-tti . 

1,118,1"25 

1,001,343 

52:1,30.5 

\*ews-e . 

1,318,40.5 

1,144,654 

671.98:5 

(VrafKl  Total . 

2.4.36.530 

2,14,5,991 

333,937 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

— 

Joiimal-e . 

1,001.892 

803,931 

1 ,00.5.920 

1  ifiieN-m .  . . 

828,145 

765,363 

Times-S . 

,392,241 

481,374 

.503.076 

- _____ 

Graud  Total  .  . 

2,222,278 

2,050,661 

673,215 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

4.51,002 

KeA*t)rd-m . 

923,522  Xot  Avul  | 

668.775 

Times-Ige  ider-e. .  . 

1,224,743  Xot  .AvaiL 

.3.59..589 

Independent-S .  .  .  . 

308.;{85  Xot  .Avail.  | 

2, 1,52, .581 

(trand  Total  .... 

2.4,56.6.50  Xot  Avail.  I 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 


Chroiiicle-m . 

tChionicle-S . 

P)xaiiiiner-m . 

•E\aminer-S . 

Call-Bulletin-e ,  ,  . 
Xews-e . 


9,39,883  864.9; 

523,678  610,3' 

1.291,848  1,134,6' 
657,698  822,9; 

890,221  814, li 

929,037  812,8 


\  Port  Chester  Itein-c 

864,922  Tarrytown  Xews-e. 
610,377  Yonkers  Herald 
,134,672  .Statesman-e 

822,928  White  Plains  Dis- 
814,1.59  patch-e . 


393,772  93.227  lines  and  "COMIC  WEICKLY" 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

IMS  1947 


601, ’‘M4  Linage  32,746  lines  in  the  I,os  .Angeles  Ex-  ICnqiiirer  and  X’ews-e  892,052  852,880 1 ‘Jie  ’2( 


a*niner,  San  Francisco  Exaniiner,  Seattle  Enquirer  and  Xews-S 
Post-Intelligencer. 

t‘'TH1S  WEEK”  Linage  60,4.59  lines  GramlTotal . 

is  includetl  in  the  .Sunday  tignres  of  the  DAVENPO 


iquirer  ami  Xews-S  230,356  .332,934 

GramlTotal .  1,122,408  1,185,814  ired  a 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA  5rst  I 


Grand  Total .  5  232,365  5,059,892 

SCHENECTAbY.  N,  Y.  Be.icon-e . 

Gazette-m .  1,224,757  1,035,800  Beacon-.S . 

Union  .Star-e .  1,049,271  892,848  Eagle-m . 

GramlTotal .  2,274,028  1,928,648  {Eagle'-S  .  ! 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m .  714,512  660,453  Grand  Total 

Scrantonian-S .  3.34,388  417,024  WOR 


GramlTotal  .  5,548,917 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Mcon-e .  1.210,668 

:acon-.S .  492,580 

igle-m .  820,231 

igle-e .  88S,,5.5:4 


K)  898,746  following  papers:  .Atlanta  Journal,  Balti-  Times-e  .  1,204,770  1,100,288  South  . 

- - more  Sun.  Birmingham  Xews  K- .Age  Herald,  Democrat-e .  .  809,788  788,704  ^ 

7  .5,116,1.57  Itoston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  N'ews.  Cin-  Democrat-.S .  30.3,632  324,954 

AS  cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  - - AhtH 


9.58,196  Dallas  N'ews,  Dcs  Moines  Register,  Detroit 
.501  ..591  N'ews,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Com- 


Graml  Total..  ..  2,318,190  2.213.948  I  jdverti 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  I  dletow 


729.626  merical  Appeal.  Milwaukee  Journal  Minne-  Aca  7M I 

72.5,031  apolis  Tri  .line,  Xew  York  Herald-Tribune,  * .  1,822,688  1 ,562,.  50 1  [jter  t 


GramlTotal .  2,244,202 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Po»t-Intelligencer-m  9.56,496 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  476,326 


714,512  660,453  Grand  Total..  .  .3,800,943  3,;{47,278 

3.34,388  417,024  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Times-e .  1,195,302  1,052,426  Telegram-S .  ;49.5.960  479,704 

-  -  Telegram-ni  .  1,023,286  931,622 

■  ■  2,244,202  2,129,903  Gazette  &  Post-e .. .  1.124,648  1,062..598 


4.32,8.34  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  pirtme 

Rochester  Democrat  it  Chronicle,  St.  IxJuis  Times-m .  1,. 301, .5,86  1,284,^  yv  n 

Glolie  Democrat,  Washington  .Star.  Star-e .  1,348,179  1,3.55,870  m  ,  . 

t  "THIS  WEEK"  Linage  .59, 8:13  lines  in  Star-S .  746,667  1,027,252  Otcrt 

the  Ivos  .Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal,  „  .  „  -  - Her,\ 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  S|>okanc  Spokes-  ('rand  Total.  .  3,396.4.32  3,667,840 

man  Review.  MADISON.  WIS. 

§  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  .39,.591  lines  is  in-  The  Capital  Times-e  776,552  771,911  mmtn 


395,960  479,704  the  IxJs  .Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 

1,023,286  9:11,622  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  S|>okanc  Spokes- 

1.124,648  1,062,.598  man  Review. 

—  — - - -  §  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  .39, .591  lines  is  in- 


Times-e .  1.58.5,030  1,35:1,819  Yindicator  Tele 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


2,. 51.3,894  2,473,924  c'uded  in  the  Sunday  6gures  of  the  follow.  The  Capital  Times-.S 


Times-S .  481.44: 


papers:  .Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boston  Wis.  State  Joumal-e. 
t,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver  Rocky  Wis.  State  Journal-.S 


’  ’  eave 

771,911  ffilmtn 
265,734  Ertrv 

761,299  Jd-hp,. 
279,202 


GramlTotal .  3,499,294  3,56:1,915 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


gram-e . 

{Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram -S . 


Joumal-Tribune-e 
Jouraal-S . 


Grand  Total .  1,112,224  1,129,983 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e .  I,2;4.3.211  1,111,463 

Tribune-S .  431..596  438.550 


- - MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 

1,112.224  1,129,983  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 


1,.379,.5.56  1.145,6.54  Mt.  Xews,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso 

Times,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald,  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Total .  .  . 
49.5,495  612,640  Journal  Gazette.  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  MAN  IT 

— - - Newark  Star  Ledger,  Syracuse  Herald-  Herald-Times-e 

1,875,051  1,758,294  American,  Toledo  Blade,  Washington  Post,  Nfw  bfi 

Wichita  Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator 

F  ADVERTISING  TeleRram.  SuSdSJd'T  mS's 

i/iririri  V  j  “PARADE’'  UnaKc  46,270  lines  in  the  Times-S 


«rvi9.  outiejuurnai-v'i.  M  the 

Grand  Total .  2,093,392  2.078,145  (Jronii 

MANITOWOC,  WIS.  anc 

Herald-Times-e .  6M,120  505.528  ittT. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS.  Aust 

Standard-Times-e  784,896  754,222  ^  ' 

Standard-Times-S  1.50,822  173,530  Pk 


WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE  Houston  Post. 
i.g.M.'zii  1,111,40.1  NOVFMRFR  laaa  }  "PARADE"  Linage  23,718  lines  in  the 

431..596  438.550  ••'AMERICAN'  WFFKI  Y”  I  inave  •’hiladelphia  Inquirer.  RIO  GRANDE  VAI 

- -  79  031  and  ■■CoVnC  WEEK?  Y"  §  "PARADE  "  Unage  ;48.741  lines  in  the  Brovmsvil  e  Hera  d-e 

1  724  807  1  550  013  J.-k*’*  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Brownsville  Herald-t 

iwl'SiL,  i.ooo.uio  Luuge  32,746  tines  IS  included  in  the  Sun-  » -.d  a  o  a  i  •_  ionn<  r  •  .c  Harl.na.n  <g»a..  .n 

,  WASH.  J  figures  of  the  following  papers  Albanv  .  .*  .PARADE  Linage  19,991  lines  in  the  Harlingen  ntar-m. . 

698.180  642.953  sfi .Salt  I,ake  City  Tribune.  Harlingen  i»tnr-S  . 


Grand  Tota'  _  1,724,807 

SROiCANE  WASH 

-Spokesman-Review-m  ’  698,18o‘  642.953  'T7m.li*nnion‘  \7lant‘a  .Salt  Uke  City  Tribune.  Harlingen  Star-S  .  192,948  ^onnerl; 

tSpokesman-Review-S  513.085  718,605  m^,rArnerican  4  ■"SPLIT-RUN”  Linage— New  York  McAllen  Monitor-e .  351,384  325,300  St«r  an 

.  »71.0U  S-.  M  522,22.1,  («>  2B7,031  U.,..  M.AII,,  M-nlm-B  JWW  « Em 

.  w.  2;m,5u  Discount  on  Death  liT'“ 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  Washington  Times-Herald  l/lSCOUm  OH  UeaiH  ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  11^  ^*68* 

?rald-JoumaI-e.  . .  1,684,216  1.645,771  *  "AMERIC.AX  W1':KKLY""  Linage  HOUSTON,  TcX. — Obituarv  cdi-  P'spatch-e .  1,005,592  W,4»  Qef  22 

Herald  .American-S  598,967  683,799  79,031  lines  and  "COMIC  W1';EKLY""  Lin-  tOrs  of  Houston  newsDHDers  re-  Argus-e .  995,358  901, jj-y 

Kst  Standaixl-m  ..  753,308  759,986  age  32,746  lines  in  the  Xew  York  Journal  paivori  portifipatec  fpnm  an  iin-  j  .e  .  ~  TToToS  SitiK  * 

>st  Sundard-S. . . .  352,277  459,174  .American  CClVed  CertltlCates  from  an  Un  Grand  Total .  2,000.9.>0  1,898,9*  Sites, 

-  -  •"AMERIC.AX  weekla'""  Linage  dertaker  allowing  them  a  20%  superior,  wis. 

Grand  ToUl .  3.388,768  3,548.730  79,031  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex-  discount  On  funerals.  Telegram-e  .  .534  674  431,060  fllltor  o 


{  "PAR  ADE  "  Unage  38,741  lines  in  the  Brownsville  Herald-e  .307,524 

3t.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Brownsville  Herald-S  147,168 


alt  I,ake  City  Tribune.  Harlingen  Star-S 

4  ""SPLIT-RUN""  Linage— New  York  Mc.AIlen  Monitor-e 
lews  (m)  522.225,  (S)  297.031  lines.  Mc.AIlen  Monitor-S 


Grand  Total .  9.35,718  927,713  S(odesl 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX.  Dq,  ^ 
Brownsville  Herald-e  .307,524  250.2K  ^  ‘ 

Brownsville  Herald-S  147,168  1872«  '"( 

Harlingen  Star-m .. .  327,488  314,^  jDnnto 

Harlingen  Star-S .  .  .  192,948  320.236  'onnerl' 

Mc.AIlen  Monitor-e .  351,384  325,360  Sig.  ' 

Mc.AIlen  Monitor-S.  216,762  262,990 


Grand  Total .  2,228,211  2.:{.32.6U 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald- Joumal-e.  . .  1,684,216  1.645,771 


1.660,596 


ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 


•{Herald  .American-S 
Post  Standard-m  . . 
Post  Standard-S. . . . 
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harry  a.  KAUFMAN.  69,  who 
five  years  ago  retired  as  sales 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Hearst  Newspaper  organization, 
Jan.  3.  at  his  Manhattan  home. 

Thomas  Namack,  80,  who  was 
in  the  drama  department  of  the 
old  New  York  Herald  before 
embarking  on  a  50-year  career 
of  theatrical  publicity  work, 
press  agent  for  Actors'  Fund  of 
.\merica.  Jan.  3,  at  Manhattan 
Mrs.  Prudentia  Porter  Nu¬ 
gent  CuLBEHT,  75,  editorial  re¬ 
ceptionist  for  the  old  New  York 
Tribune  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  from  1918  until  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  1946.  Jan.  2,  at 
Brooklyn. 

Michael  S.  Conley,  44,  com¬ 
positor  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Jan.  1.  when  he 
fell  over  a  stairway  railing  at 
the  Portland  Press  Club. 

Frank  A.  Roberts.  71,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Times-Union  since  its 
founding  and  a  newspaper 
executive  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  Jan.  1,  at  Rochester. 

Jacob  Harry  Taylor.  77,  one 
,  of  Wisconsin's  first  news  photog¬ 
raphers.  for  many  years  with 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
later  with  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  operator  of  a  commercial 
photography  studio  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  three  years  ago,  Dec. 
31.  at  Milwaukee.  Among  his 
survivors  is  a  brother.  Robert 
Taylor,  who  retired  in  1946 
'  after  37  years  as  a  Journal 
;  photographer. 

Joseph  C.  Reynolds.  53,  vet¬ 
eran  photographer  and  night 
manager  of  Acme  Newspictures’ 
Chicago  bureau,  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  and  roto  departments 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  during 
Ae  ’20's.  Dec.  30,  at  Chicago. 
Wn-LiAM  K.  Lamport,  69,  re¬ 
ared  advertising  firm  executive, 
5nt  managing  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Dec. 
3.  at  South  Bend. 

Arthur  E.  Sherwood,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mid- 
iletown  ( N.  Y.  >  Daily  Signal. 
later  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Watertown  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Times,  Dec.  28,  at 
Watertown. 

Herman  A.  Duquette,  41,  on 
eave  of  absence  from  the 
Wilmington  ( Del. )  Journal- 
Ictry  Evening  staff,  Dec.  27,  at 
Sochester,  N.  Y.  He  had  worked 
ffl  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Her- 
ild  and  Elmira  (N.  Y. )  Adver- 
ittr. 


754,223 

173,530 


431,001 


Austin  V.  Butcher.  76,  editor 
ind  publisher  of  the  Altoona 
Kan.)  Tribune,  Dec.  26,  at 
Seodesha,  Kan. 

Roly  Young,  45,  drama  critic 
Jod  movie  columnist  for  the 
loronfo  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail, 
iwmerly  with  the  Toronto  Daily 
Slor  and  the  old  Toronto  Mail 
"d  Empire,  Dec.  25,  at  Toronto. 
William  W.  Ellison,  47,  Co- 
h«btt*  (Ga.)  Enquirer  reporter, 
w  22.  He  had  worked  on 
papers  in  the  Southern 
Sites. 

Harry  T.  Black,  91,  retired 
“fitor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 


Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Los  Angeles.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va. )  Register, 
then  worked  on  the  old  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Globe,  joined 
the  Dispatch  in  1893. 

Ashley  W.  Patton,  one-time 
city  editor  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
( Wis.  >  Daily  Reporter,  later 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Mil¬ 
waukee  Evening  Wisconsin, 
Jan.  2. 

Foster  Gilroy,  64,  who  had 
been  with  the  Frank  A.  Munsey 
Co.,  was  managing  editor  of 
Puck,  and  who  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  old  New 
York  World  vainly  argued 
against  .sale  of  the  paper  to 
Scripps-Howard  interests,  Jan. 
2.  at  Hempstead.  N.  Y.  He  was 
with  Newsweek  magazine  be¬ 
fore  retiring. 

■ 

63  'f's  Tell  Story 
Of  Filene's  Store 

Boston,  Mass.  —  An  unusual 
institutional  advertisement 
which  ran  in  Boston  papers  at 
New  Year's  has  brought  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  comment. 

The  ad  placed  by  Filene’s, 
which  describes  itself  as  the 
world's  largest  specialty  shop, 
was  a  double  truck  featuring  a 
lower  case  letter  f,  repeated 
over  and  over.  Each  f  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  distinct  illustration 
to  represent  one  of  the  features 
of  the  store,  or  one  of  its  de¬ 
partments.  There  was  63  f's,  in¬ 
cluding  one  that  occupied  most 
of  the  six-column  space  on  one 
of  the  pages. 

Subsequent  Filene  ads  have 
continued  to  feature  the  lower¬ 
case  f  as  a  trade  mark. 

■ 

Kehoe  Named  Editor 
Of  New  Arizona  Daily 

Mack  Kehoe.  reporter  for  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Mesa.  Ariz.,  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  weekly,  Mesa 
Journal  -  Tribune.  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  new  Daily 
Tribune  at  Mesa,  published  by 
Charles  Mitten,  owner-publisher 
of  the  weekly  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Before  going  to  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Kehoe  had 
been  news  editor  of  the  former 
Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Daily 
News  and  previously  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Daily  Freeman. 

■ 

Pins  for  Carriers 

Baltimore,  Md. — One  hun¬ 
dred  carriers  who  deliver  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American  were  guests  of  the 
newspapers  at  a  dinner  in  Hotel 
Emerson.  Fathers  were  invited 
also.  “Honor  carrier”  pins  and 
certificates  were  distributed  by 
John  W.  Keller,  News-Post  home 
delivery  manager. 

■ 

$55,068  Raised 

Nashville,  Tenn.— A  total  of 
$55,068.45  was  raised  by  the 
Nashville  Big  Brothers  from  the 
1948  sale  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nesseean-donated  tabloid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  final  report.  This 
total  shattered  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords. 
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21st  Annual  Printing 
Education  Week 

January  16-22,  1949 

Sponsored  by  NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDU¬ 
CATION  ASSOCIATION,  412  National  Savings  & 
Trust  Building,  719  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C..  in  cooperation  with  The  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  The  Franklin  In¬ 
stitute,  the  Printing  Industry  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen. 

SAYINGS 

OF  "POOR  RICHARD" 

"The  noblest  question  in  this  world  is:  'What  good 
may  I  do  in  it'?" 

"A  long  life  may  not  be  good  enough,  but  a  good 
life  is  long  enough." 

"There  are  three  things  extremely  hard — steel,  a 
diamond,  and  to  know  one's  self." 

'*A  learned  blockhead  is  a  greater  blockhead 
than  on  ignorant  one." 

"Being  ignorant  is  not  so  much  a  shame  as  being 
unwilling  to  learn." 

"If  your  head  is  wax.  don't  walk  in  the  sim." 

"Learn  of  the  skillful:  He  that  teaches  himself  hath 
a  fool  for  his  master." 

“Genius  without  education  is  like  silver  in  the 
mine." 

"Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not  squander  time; 
for  that's  the  stuff  life  is  made  of." 

"He  that  composes  himself  is  wiser  than  he  that 
composes  books." 

For  jurther  information  xcrite  or  wire  to 
J'RKn.  .T.  H.artman,  Educational  Director, 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

412  National  Savings  and  Trust  Building 
719  15  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.  C. 
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E&P-ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1948  Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1M' 

(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 

..  41.37^  41.2S4  .  39,817  39,S!| 

.  41.3/5  41,284  .  39,617  .39.521 

MINNESOTA 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1948  Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1947 

(M;  (El  (.S)  (Mi  (E)  (S) 

ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 

Herald-.Liuerican .  ,536.994  1.107,545  .  519,593  1,085,695 

N>«» .  496.007  .  .  493.576  . 

Sun-Timce .  *643^39  765.011  *359.461  *468.06,5  955.410 

Tribune .  982.238  1.598.844  1,031,851  1,544.770 

t'ityTouI .  t982.23S  1.033.001  3.471,400  tl.031,851  tl.013.169 .3,585.875 

*  .411-1  ley  Paper,  t  Dm  not  include  Sun-Tiniee. 

OECATUR 

Uenid,  Keriew,  Herald  Re- 

\-iew .  28.988  30.027  47.149  27.003  30.421  f  46.515 

fityToUl .  28.988  30.027  47,149  27,003  30.421  (46,515 

PEORIA 

Star.  Journal,  Joumal-,Star...  30.382  65.701  85.260  29.650  63.211  81.310 

City  Total .  30,382  65,701  85,260  29.650  63,211  !( 81,310 

ROCKFORD 

8tar.  K^iater-Rcpublic .  40,097  33.828  48.920  .38.134  32.886  45.648 

City  Total .  40,097  33.828  48,920  38.134  32.886  45,648 

INDIANA 

FORT  WAYNE 

Joumal^Jaiette .  66.256  .  82.038  58.841  .  '  !  71.497 

New8-.SenUDel .  .  79.682  .  .  75.441  ... 

City  Total .  66.256  79.682  82.038  58,841  75,441  [  71.497 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Ne»-« .  171,646  .  .  !  174,080  ' . 

Star .  186.280  .  239,033  173,935  .  220.739 

Timee .  93,055  .  .  93.710  . 

City  Total .  186.280  264,701  239.033  173,935  267.790  220,739 

SOUTH  BEND 

Tribune .  95,082  93.815  92.745  91.040 

City  Total .  95,082  93,815  92.745  91,040 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star .  28.760  .  29,048  . ^  ' . 

Tribune,  Tribune-Star .  30.516  44.727  '30,436  r43.187 

City  Total .  28,760  30.516  44.727  29,048  .30,436  43.187 

IOWA 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Gaiette .  54.274  54,163  52.988  F.52.S40 

City  Total .  54,274  54,163  52.988  |52,840 

DES  MOINES 

_  Kegister,  Tribune .  215,1.53  147.712  .501.286  215,959  148  457  489.480 

«»City  Total .  215,153  147  712  501,286  215.959  148.457  480.489 

KANSAS 

TOPEKA 

CapitM . 

.State  JouruU . 

^  City  Total . 

WICHITA 

Beacon . 

Eagle . 

City  Total . 

LEXINGTON 

UeraU'LanJer . 

City  Total . 

LOUISVILLE 

Courier  Journal  &  Times....  167.825  167.904  264.214 

City  Total .  167.825  . . 

PADUCAH 

Sun-Democnt .  . 

City  Total .  . 

BATON  ROUGE 

,  Advocate,  State  Times .  13,771 

**  nty  Total .  13,771 

NEW  ORLEANS 

K  Item .  . 

Sutes .  . 

Times  Rcayune,  'Times 

ricayune-States .  160.278 

CityToUl .  169,278 

SHREVEPORT 

Journal .  . 

Times .  68.568 

City  Total .  68,568 

LEWISTON-AUBURN 

Sun  A  Journal .  28.864 

City  Total .  28.864 

PORTLAND 

,  Press-Herald  Express-Telegram  46,074  32.154  82.091 

tTty  Total .  .  . 

BALTIMORE 

k  Newe-Post,  American . 

,  'Sun . 

.  CityTotid..  ..!!..!!!!!! 

BOSTON 

Rec^,  American,  .Advertiser  391,480 

Christian  Science  Monitor . 

Globe . 

Hoald  A  Travels . 

Post . 

City  Toad . 

WORCKTER 
Telegram-Gaiette. 

City  Total . 

DETROIT 

Free  IVess . 

News . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

FLINT 

Journal . 

f  City  'ToUd . 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Herald . 

Pti» . 

City  Total . 

KALAMA200 

Gasette . 

City  Total . 


SAGINAW 

News  . 

City  Total . 

DULUTH 

News-Tribune  A  Herald. . 
City  Total . 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Star  A  Trib  me . 

(itv  Total . 

ST.  PAUL 

Dispatch- Pion.sT  I’resa. . . 
City  Total . 

MERIDIAN 

Star.  . 

Citv  Total . 

VICKSBURG 

Herald,  Post . 

City  Total . 

ST.  JOSEPH 

Gasette.  News-Press . 

t'ity  Total . 

ST.  LOUIS 

Glob  ‘-DeinxTat . 

Post-Dispatcli . 

Star-Tiin-s . 

City  Total ...  . 

BUTTE 

.Montana  Stan  lar  i  &  I’ost 
Citv  Total  . 

GREAT  FALLS 

Trib  me  Leal  -r . 

City  Total  ...  . 

LINCOLN 

Joirnal  A  .Star . 

Citv  Total  . 

OMAHA 

World-Herald . 

City  Total . 


95.807  114.865  152,916 

95.807  114.865  152.916 

MISSISSIPPI 


98.769  114.408  I36.2»i 
98.769  114.408  1.56.2V 


coLun 

Citin 

Lispt 

Ohio 

Cit 

VOUNC 

Vindi 

Cit 


8.426  8.994 

8.426  8.994 

MISSOURI 


27.593  6,306  30,140 

27.593  6.306  30,140 

NEBRASKA 


PORTL 
Orego 
Ore  go 
('it' 
SALEM 
Cspiti 
Orego 
Cit! 


123.175  110.907  235.623  118.054  108.357  228.601 

123.175  110.907  235.623  118.054  108.357  228.601 

NEVADA 


RENO 

Gaiette  A  Journal 
City  Total . 


10.306  16.738  14.320 

10.306  16.738  14,320 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


59.273  I  . T!T  .59.537 

.  23.926  . 

59.273  23,926  59.537  MANCHESTER  . 

10.8  071  179  801  Sunday' News . .  .....  ....  2,5,475  .  .  L.IJI 

7R'?mi  Cnion,  Leader .  2.' ,616  22.616  .  25,913  21.530 

W765  151  lOS  19S4M  City  Total .  '2.5,616  22,616  25,475  25,913  21.530  17.42# 

NEW  JERSEY 

JERSEY  CITY 

25.991  T  23.303  44,656  Jersey  Journal .  46,902  .  .  45.792 

25.991  23.303  44.656  neWA^I^°*** .  ^*'***^  <5,792 

161,997  166,713  263.106  238,914  178.041  240.928  157281 

161  997  166  713  "63  106  Star-Ledger .  ...  167,728  *20.085  190.216  139.062  17.623  176.ia 

City  Total .  167.728  258.999  368,257  139,062  258.551  3.33.48 

22,443  22,968  *  Evening  discontinued  May  22,  1948. 

22,443  It  22!968  TRENTON 

Times,  Times-.Advertiser .  58,523  52,653  57.013  .i0.81i 

CityToUl .  58,523  52.653  57.013  .W.SIT 

12.173  26.106  20.190  NEW  MEXICO 

12.173  26.106  20.190  ALBUQUERQUE 

Jouriml .  26,628  29.149  24.484  25, 7« 

.  87.809  *  Tribune .  18.348  16.485 

.  88.688  .  City  Total .  26.628  18.348  29,149  24.484  16,485  25.7« 

NEW  YORK 

162.824  . ■•''267J56  ALBANY 

162.824  176.497  I  267.356  Knickerboeker  News .  52,373  51.528 

Times  Union .  54.553  112,833  52.070  108.022 

.  43,325  .  CityToUl .  54.55.3  52.373  112,833  52,070  5  U28  108.022 

65.594  .  73.317  BUFFALO 

65.594  43.32.5  73,317  Courier  Express .  145.940  271,500  140,500  .  261, 02J 

News .  275,045  270,610 

CityToUl .  145.940  27.5,045  271.500  140.500  270.610  261,621 

28.474  14.167  .  NEW  YORK 

28.474  14,167  .  Herald-Tribune .  330,240  .  677,761  320,657  .  681,137 

Joumal-.American .  700.722  1,210,507  693,687  1,281.6« 

44.662  32.341  79,911  Mirror .  1,079,978  2,138.038  1,054,265  2,206231 

44.662  32,341  79,911  News .  2,329.272  .  4.476,684  2,402346  ...  4.716807 

*Poit-Home  News .  367.5.52  284,155  3.54,620  106.46S 

**Star .  111,226  ....  115,354  14(i,834  1.53,657 

.  222.605  343,748  Sun .  29/.053  297.136 

172.540  190.844  299.453  Times .  541.269  1,077,060  543,583  1,092.054 

172.540  413,449  643,201  World-Telegum .  389,328  382.665 

City  Total .  4,391,985  1,734.655  9379.559  4.461,685  1.728,108  10.238.061 

*  Post-Home  News  combined  Feb.  16.  1948.  **  1947  Ogures  for  PM.  which  became  SUr  June  23. 
1948. 

TROY 

Record,  Times  Record .  6,585  36,959  .  6,777  36.269 

City  Total .  6.585  36,959  .  6,777  36,269 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE 

Citisen,  Times,  Citlaen-Times  30.360  23,108  49.612  29.564  22.697  48.344 

CityToUl .  30,380  >3.108  49,612  29,564  22,697  48,544 

CHARLOTTE 

News .  66,142  61.628 

Observer .  131.184  .  137.607  126.059  .  IJJ.J 

425.024  .....  461.45-2  City  Total ... , .  131.184  66,142  137.607  126,059  61,628  132.735 

.  423.493  .538.751  GREENSBORO 

News.  Record .  73,282  17.398  77.688  73.710  16,514  76.78 

42.5.024  841,551  1.617,744  City  Total .  73.2.82  17.398  77.688  73.710  16.514  74,78 

RALEIGH 

News  A  Observer .  101.222 .  103,743  98,581  .  I'lftM* 

Times .  17,971  17,035  ...;• 

CSty  Total .  101,222  17.971  103.743  98,581  17,035  lOOJB 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARGO  ^ 

Fonim.c .  26,139  20,193  46,163  25,409  19.653  44,7* 

40  024  40  874  CityToUl .  28.139  20,193  46,163  25,409  19,6.53  44..» 
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.  107.001  129.480 

69.706  51.601  78.528 

69.706  158.602  208.008 

KENTUCKY 


22.202  22.781 

22.202  22,781 

LOUISIANA 


PROVID 

BuUeti 

iouma 

Citv 

WOONS 

CillA 

(Sty 

CHARLE 
Xeits/ 
City 
COlUMI 
Ercord 
5tite  . 
Citv 
SREENV 
News, 
City 

48ERDE 

barric 

Cny 

MEMPH 

Cotninf 

Citv 

MSHVI 


.  228.228  353.927 

'UlO  191.252  302.826 

1,510  419.480  656.753 

MASSACHUSETTS 


196.884  676.066 

162.478  . 

151.302  381.517 

219.114  247.749 

.  271M2: 

729.778  1.583,159 


420.420  214.475  681.846 

.  159,709  . 

139.096  182.203  393.925 

151,246  25:4.214  253.559 

404,897  .  290.606 

1.115.459  809.601  1.619.936 


116.020 

132.622 

400.134 

1.040.256 


49.S37  98.649  101Ji35 
49.837  98.649  10I.X15 

MICHIGAN 


48.702  97.561  100.564 

48.702  97.561  100,564 


71.800  70,504 

71.800  70.504 


I 


E&P-ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


30.  m? 

(Continued  from  Page  72) 

(Si 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1948 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1947 

(M) 

(E1 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

39.s:i 

OHIO 

39.511 

AKRON 

Bearon  .Fo’irnal . . . 

137.893 

142.171 

1.83.087 

134.560 

137.893 

142.171 

133.087 

134,560 

rt7.an 

CINCINNATI 

170.65S 

237,330 

164.698 

235,086 

153.124 

152.799 

.551.15! 

156.017 

156.239 

•551.151 

Citv  Total  . 

170.638 

309.141 

237.330 

164.698 

309.03,8 

235,086 

CLEVELAND 

142.449 

136,472 

1.56,28i 

ilain  Dealer . 

271.827 

454.718 

253.871 

4.34,762 

282.229 

271.687 

t’ilv  Total . 

271.827 

424.678 

454,718 

253,87i 

40.8.159 

434.762 

20.411 

COLUMBUS 

88.536 

109.4a3 

83,823 

105.987 

136,554 

207.593 

150.599 

194.862 

Ohio  State  Journal . 

79.777 

77.294 

8.675 

(’’itv  Total  . 

79.777 

245,0<Hj 

317,056 

77.294 

234.422 

300..849 

YOUNGSTOWN 

Vindicator  A  Telegram  — 

84.059 

120.830 

81.362 

116,342 

•i3,l»l 

84.059 

120,830 

81.362 

116.342 

■53.191 

OKLAHOMA 

MUSKOGEE 

•W(  .66&  ' 

Phocnit.  Times-Detnocrat. . 

12., 867 

6.500 

14.383 

13..550 

7.280 

14., 8, 82 

403,223 

('itv  Total . 

12,867 

6.3mi 

14.383 

13,550 

7.280 

14.882 

OKUHOMA  CITY 

Oklalioman  Times . 

125.950 

106.707 

226,094 

120.719 

103.118 

209.063 

Citv  Total . 

125.950 

106.707 

226.094 

120.719 

ia3.iis 

209.063 

TULSA 

1  World  &  Trilnne . 

72.071 

60.874 

123.360 

69.413 

58.2.5.8 

11.5.747 

24.8il 

Citv  Total . 

72.071 

60874 

123.360 

69.413 

58.258 

115,747 

OREGON 

29.071 

PORTLAND 

1  Oregon  Journal . 

195,1.5.8 

209.13 1 

198.59.5 

212..546 

1  iWvonian  .  . , _ 

. .  21.  .403 

273.302 

214.043 

266  148 

. .  218.403 

195.1.58 

482.433 

214.043 

198.595 

478.694 

50,5ii 

SALEM 

5055. 

Capital  Journal . 

1.5.545 

14.724 

Oreiton  Statesman . 

13.910 

14.287 

12.651 

13.005 

228.609 

City  Total . 

13.910 

1. 5.545 

14.287 

12,651 

14,724 

13.005 

228.609 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

C»U.  Chroniole  A  Call- 

12.451 

Chronicle  .• . 

57.057 

19.146 

49.809 

57.947 

19.360 

48.605 

12.45! 

Citv  Total  . 

57,057 

19.146 

49.809 

57.947 

19.360 

48.605 

ERIE 

1 

Dkpatrh . 

39,059 

46,589 

39.916 

42,085 

17.459 

Times . . 

55.896 

.54.328 

Citv  Total . 

94.955 

46.589 

94,244 

42.085 

17.459 

JOHNSTOWN 

Dfmocrat  A  Tribune . 

24.982 

36,420 

25.413 

37.491 

('itv  Total . 

24.982 

.36.420 

25.413 

37.491 

PHILADELPHIA 

•  Bulletin . 

716,451 

66,8.226 

771.303 

6:tO,.524 

Inquirer .  674,529 

Ne»» .  . 

Citv  Total .  674.529 

PITTSSURGH 

PiatGasette .  300,412 

Piw .  . 

run  Tclenraph .  .  . 

City  Total .  309,412 


13,9,117  . 

854,568  1.783.096 


265.073  483.458 

211.152  .593.249 

476.225  1.076,707 


PROVIDENCE 

Bulletin . 

25.7«  Journal . 

-la  City  Total - 

25.744  (WONSOCKET 
Call*  Reporter. 
City  Total .... 


198,®  CH4RLESTON 
108,®  Xews  &  C'oiiricr,  Post 

Cit)  Total . 

261.®  COLUMBIA 

—i;  Eeconl . 

261.®  itate 

citv'Totai 

.  Hi  “EENVILLE 

News,  Redniont . 

Si  . 

106.®  MEROEEN 


RHODE  ISLAND 

136.031 

49  ...  164 

49  136.031  164 


22.974 

22.974 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


169.969 
724.767  941.272 


.  256.090 

.  199.398 

280.202  455.488 


.  133.908 

46.838  160.087 

46.838  133.90S  160,087 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


61.122  24.779 

61.122  24.779 


linerican- Vews . 
City  Total . . . . 


MEMPHIS 

,238.WI  Ctnunereial  Appi'al .  180.929 

I  "tie  »•  Fym.S<.iniitar .  . 

Citv  Total .  180.929 

USHVILI  E 

Banner .  . 

Tmnrsa.'an .  98.021 

Ot>  Total .  98.021 

46.544  MUAS 

48.544  Sen .  150.1.54 

ones  Herald .  . 

Total .  1.50.154 

132.»  W  WORTH 

132.714  Pi* . 

l4a^Tele(sram .  110.3.33 

76.78  I  Oty  Total .  110..333 

74.78  jk^WSTON 

r  Clnaiele _ 

IIKU48  ;  P* . 155.553 

Pi*... 

100444  :  City  Total  155.553 

"  ^  ANTONIO 

IW|w .  71,974 

i?:-::::::::::::::::::  :::: 

Sy  Total .  71,974 


20.049  19,959 
20.049  19.959 

TENNESSEE 


19.617  19..59.5 

19.e'7  19.595 


167.993  ....  218,011 

121.229  . 

167.993  121,229  218.011 

.  84.720  . 

93.557  .  133.068 

93,.557  84.720  133.068 


144.603  .  1.52.488 

I25.8.58  127.747 

144.603  125.858  280.235 

.  46.095 

105.084  101  611  im.02S 

105.0.84  147.706  164,028 

156,167  170.237 

144..521  155.503 

.  78.744 

144,521  234.911  325,740 

M 

70,024  127.406 

.  '  76.648 

.  '74.964  121.350 

70.024  i;  1.51,612  1  24,8.756 
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WACO 

News-Trib'ine.  Times- Herald 

A  Trib'ine  Herald . 

City  Total . 

OGDEN 

.Standard  K.vaminer . 

City  Total . 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

TWret  .N’ews . 

Tribune  A  Teletrram . 

City  Total . 

*  .8iinday  edition  started  May  16. 

BURLINGTON 

P  ress . 

Mews . ".*.'.",*** 

Hty  Total . ’ '  ’ 

*  Sunday  edition  started  Jan.  11, : 

RICHMOND 

Times  Dispateh  *  News 

Ii  'ader .  I 

Citv  Total . 

ROANOKE 

Times  A  Worlil-News . . 

City  Total . 


SEATTLE 

PoKt-lntelliireneer. . 

Times . 

City  Total. . . 
SPOKANE 

Chronicle . 

•Spokesman  Renew . 
City  Total . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1948 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1947 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(Ei 

(S) 

17.906 

19,215 

35,817 

18.038 

19.588 

35.516 

17,906 

19.215  ■ 

UTAH 

35.817 

18,038 

19.588 

35.516 

23,080 

23.192 

22.914 

23.131 

23,080 

23.192 

22.914 

23.131 

75.219 

*74.420 

40.485 

87..526 

35.34,8 

120.567 

87.237 

33.648 

117.367 

87.526 

1948. 

110.567 

194.987 

87.237 

74.133 

117,367 

CHARLESTON 

Oajette . . 

Mail . 

City  Total. 

HUNTINGTON . 

Ht^ld-Dispateh.  .Advertiser  A 

Her.ild  .Vdvertiser . 

City  Total . 


GREEN  BAY 

Pres.s  Gazette . 

City  Total . 

MADISON 

Capital  Times . 

\V  Lseonsin  .8tate  Journal . 
City  Total 

MILWAUKEE 

.Journal . 

.Sentinel . 

Citv  Tot.al . 

SUPERIOR 

releuram. . 

City  Total . 


118.254 

93.233 

159,79!» 

115.621 

90.040 

156.612 

11.8.254 

93.233 

159.799 

115.621 

90.040 

156.612 

42,644 

34.563 

73,743 

42.861 

33.588 

73.328 

42.644 

34.563 

73,743 

42,861 

33.588 

73J28 

WASHINGTON 

177,509 

268.265 

166,658 

271.771 

200.369 

234,8.84 

178.817 

223.237 

177.509 

200,369 

563,149 

166,658 

178.817 

495.008 

85.029 

76,579 

130.762 

83.221 

72.789 

125.252 

8.5.029 

78..57!» 

1.30.762 

83.221 

72.789 

125.252 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

81.684 

84.836 

79.678 

82,969 

62.0!M 

61.910 

59,572 

59.620 

81,6S4 

62,094 

146.746 

79,678 

59,572 

142.589 

34.200 

22.477 

48.018 

31.216 

22.032 

4.5S21 

:14.200 

22,477 

48,018 

31.216 

22.032 

45.321 

34.443 

33,299 

34.443 

33,299 

39.353 

38.781 

38.929 

38.383 

34.805 

.34.361 

35,357 

34.729 

<4.158 

..t.l42 

74,286 

73.112 

4 

309.414 

378.048 

308.818 

368.042 

297.007 

157,083 

277.238 

.309.414 

075,055 

157.083 

308.818 

645,280 

22.031 

22.507 

22.031 

22.507 

CHEYENNE 

lyazle  and  State  Tribune 
City  Total . 


9,8.34  10.811 

9,834  10,811 


Explanation  of  Changes  in  Tabulation 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

1847 — Morning — 

16,648,565  Old  figure  for  1947 

Deduct  _ 359,461  Chicago  Sun  Times  now  All  Day 

16,289,104 

Deduct  37.520  Jackson.  Miss,  taken  out 

16.251,584 

Add  3.181  Vicksburg,  Miss,  added 

Add  140.834  New  York  City  PM  which  is  now  Star 

16,395,611  new  figure  for  1947 
1947 — Evening — 

17,019,602  Old  1947  figure 
Add  16,425  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Times  added 

Deduct  468,065  Chicago  Times  now  Sun  Times.  All  Day 

Deduct  63,325  Minneapolis  Times  out 

Deduct  30.524  Jackson.  Miss,  out 

16.474113 

Add  8.063  Vicksburg.  Miss,  added 

Add  39.916  Erie  Dispatch.  All  Day  in  1947  now  Evening 

16,522.092  new  figure  for  1947 
1947 — Sundav — Increase  in  1947  Sunday  figures  due  to: 

37.559,743  Old  1947  figure 
Deduct  73,519  Jackson,  Miss,  out 

37,486;224 

Add  8.678  Vicksburg,  Miss,  added 

Add  17,439  Manchester,  N.  H.  Sunday  added 

Add  153,657  New  York  City  Star  added 

37,665,998  new  figure  for  1947 


Congress  Group  Flays 
‘Browbeating’  by  FCC 


WASHINGTON — In  a  generally 

critical  report  filed  at  the  end 
of  a  six-months’  investigation 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  a  select  House 
Committee  has  recommended 
further  study  of  the  need  for 
legislation  that  will  “leave  no 
question  of  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  radio  must  remain 
free  as  the  press.” 

The  committee  headed  by 
Rep.  Forest  A.  Harness,  (R.- 
Ind. ),  centered  its  fire  on  FCC’s 
“Blue  Book,”  issued  in  1946  as 
“Report  on  Public  Service  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Broadcast  Li¬ 
censees.” 

Regulation  by  Indirection 

“When  the  conunision  under¬ 
takes  to  dictate  the  contents  and 
character  of  radio  programs, 
it  assumes  an  authorty  which 
has  absolutely  no  basis  in  law,” 
the  committee  stated,  adding 
the  FCC  has  set  down  for  hear¬ 
ing  10  cases  relative  to  program 
service.  Despite  lack  of  auth¬ 
ority  to  promulgate  the  “Blue 
Book’s”  directive,  it  charged, 
the  document  is  being  used  to 
regulate  directly  and  indirectly 
program  content. 

"The  Commission,”  the  report 
declared,  “certainly  knows  that 
it  can  more  successfully  influ¬ 
ence  the  character  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  by  sublety  and  indirection 
than  by  overaction  which  might 
be  directly — and  successfully — 
challenged.  .  .  .  Because  the  FCC 
power  to  license  and  period¬ 
ically  renew  licenses  is  literally 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  the 
broadcaster  must  be  sensitive  to 
even  the  slightest  implication 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission.” 

It  was  recalled  that  a  former 
chairman  of  FCC  (James  L. 
Fly)  had  once  spoken  of  the 
situation  as  “regulation  by 
raised  eyebrow." 

Chiding  FCC  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Charles  Arthur  Seip- 
man,  formerly  director  of  pro¬ 
gram  planning  for  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  but  now 
a  United  States  citizen,  to 
write  the  "Blue  Book,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  charged  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  task  to  a  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  controlling  pro¬ 
grams  from  a  government 
ownership  viewpoint  constitut¬ 
ed  a  "deliberate  step  toward 
government  control  of  radio." 

Other  critical  barbs  were 
aimed  at  the  agency’s  legal  staff 
of  65  lawyers  whom,  the  report 
said,  almost  invariably  wrote 
opinions  for  the  commission 
without  previous  consultations 
with  commissioners  who  had 
heard  the  cases. 

“The  Committee  wishes  to 
point  out,”  the  report  said, 
“that  while  it  is  our  duty  and 
appointed  task  to  scrutinize,  in¬ 
vestigate  and  point  out  to  FCC 
its  defects  and  to  suggest  rem¬ 
edies,  it  is  the  lot  of  radio  in¬ 
dustry  to  live  with  and  by  these 
so-called  decisions  of  FCC. 

“Each  broadcaster  knows  that 
in  three  years  or  less  he  must 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  his 
station  license.  If  he  displeases 


the  powers-that-be  in  FCC,  his 
very  livelihood  and  ownership 
of  the  station  are  in  jeopardy. 
A  temporary  renewal  pending 
investigation  and  examination' 
can  cause  the  station  owner  to 
lose  many  valuable  clients.  A 
flat  refusal  to  renew  can  cause 
bankruptcy. 

“The  owners  are  therefore 
browbeaten  into  line  and  are 
reduced  to  superficial  subserv¬ 
iency  to  the  FCC.  In  any 
event,  the  broadcasters  who 
want  to  remain  in  their  field 
must  always  be  on  the  alert 
to  interpret  correctly  and  to  the 
last  dot,  every  word,  gesture, 
opinion  and  obiter  dicta  of  the 
FCC.  else  they  will  be  forced 
off  the  air.” 

The  Committee  observed  that 
the  FCC,  by  deciding  cases 
upon  grounds  other  than  those 
which  would  permit  appeal,  can 
prevent  its  policies  from  ever 
being  reviewed  in  the  courts. 

“Likewise,”  the  report  said, 
“it  offers  an  example  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  legislative 
powers  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  C!k)mmunications  Act  through 
dicta,  policies,  press  releases, 
etc.,  which  legislate  far  beyond 
the  wildest  dream  of  Congress.” 

2  Violations  Cited 

With  the  Blue  Book,  in  this 
category,  the  Committee  linked 
the  Mayflower  Case  as  being  in 
“direct  violation”  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  intent.  In  the  May¬ 
flower  ruling,  the  FCC  prohibit¬ 
ed  station  owners  from  editor¬ 
ializing. 

It  was  also  charged  that  FCC 
has  not  always  exercised  dili¬ 
gence  in  investigation  of  sub¬ 
versive  or  Communist  front  af¬ 
filiations  of  applicants  for  broad¬ 
cast  licenses,  or  has  disregarded 
such  evidence.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion  it  cited  the  case  of  Edward 
Lamb,  Toledo,  Ohio  attorney, 
who,  the  report  stated,  was  a 
member  of  a  number  of  “front” 
organizations.  Lamb  was  grant¬ 
ed  five  radio  permits  within  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  despite 
a  record  of  his  activities  probed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out.  He  is  also  publisher  of 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

Lamb  Case  Reviewed 

The  Committee  incorporated 
into  its  report  a  detailed  sum¬ 
mary  of  references  concerning 
Lamb  in  the  files  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activ¬ 
ities.  Also  included  was  the 
text  of  a  report  made  by  FCC 
Chairman  Wayne  Coy  to  a  Con¬ 
gressional  group  to  the  effect 
that  “the  Commission  was  con¬ 
vinced  there  was  no  sound  basis 
to  support  any  finding  that  Mr. 
Lamb  was  not  qualified  to  be  a 
broadcast  licensee.” 

The  Committee  report  pre¬ 
faced  the  review  of  the  Lamb 
case  with  this  comment:  “An 
example  of  the  failure  of  proper 
investigation  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  disregard  of  evidence 
is  found  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Lamb.” 


Evans  in  Hospital 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Silliman 
Evans,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
seean,  is  a  patient  in  the 
Baptist  Hospital  here,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  heart  ailment. 

Evans'  condition  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  critical  but  he  is 
expected  to  be  away  from  his 
office  for  several  months. 


Earlier  in  its  report,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  called  for  a  review  of 
the  employes  of  the  FCC  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  “in  a 
most  exacting  manner.” 

■’This  agency,”  the  report 
stated,  “is  a  main  target  for 
communistic  infiltration  and  ul¬ 
timate  domination.  For  as  Ed¬ 
ward  Lamb  says  in  his  book  on 
Soviet  Russia,  ‘the  friend  of 
Radio  is  the  friend  of  Russia.’  ” 

Bill  Would  Require 
Data  on  Candidates 
WASHINGTON  —  Statements 

concerning  candidates  for  fed¬ 
eral  offices,  published  or  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio  or  television, 
would  be  required  to  carry  the 
names  of  their  sponsors  together 
with  the  amounts  paid  for  pub¬ 
lication  or  transmission,  under 
a  bill  introduced  this  week  by 
Rep.  W.  R.  Poage,  Democrat, 
of  Texas. 

The  language  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  13),  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  all  advertising. 


BroTvn  Group  Sees 
Tight  Paper  Supply 

Washington — While  the  news¬ 
print  supply  available  to  United 
States  consumers  is  gradually 
catching  up  with  demand,  it 
will  continue  to  be  in  tight,  if 
not  short,  supply  in  1949  and 
1950,  a  final  report  to  Congress 
from  the  Brown  Committee  pre¬ 
dicted  this  week. 

The  committee  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  development  of  an 
extensive  newsprint  industry  in 
the  U.  S.,  where,  it  reported, 
new  methods  will  facilitate  the 
use  of  Southern  timber  and 
many  other  farm  materials.  It 
urged  also  further  exploration 
of  the  utilization  of  Alaskan  re¬ 
sources. 


Gearhart  Act 
Repeal  is  Asked 

Washington  —  The  fight  for 
repeal  of  the  Gearhart  Act, 
which  exempts  newspaper  ven¬ 
dors  from  Social  Security  Act 
payroll  taxes,  began  before  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  was  five  minutes  old- 

Rep.  John  Dingell,  Detroit 
Democrat,  introduced  a  repeal 
bill  (HR.  41)  while  the  House 
still  was  in  the  process  of  or¬ 
ganizing.  It  provides  for  resto¬ 
ration  of  “The  status  quo  as  of 
June  13,  1948,  in  the  matter  of 
coverage  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  system.”  That  was  a 
day  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  Gearhart  Bill. 


Services  Say  Stc 
China  Censors  An 


Easy  on  Copy 


To 


Despite  a  censorship  blankr* 
imposed  Jan.  1  by  the  Chine* 
Nationalist  Government  ove 
news  sent  from  Peiping  aod 
Nanking,  and  despite  reports 
that  passages  had  been  ck 
from  several  dispatches,  win 
services  agreed  this  week  thr 
messages  were  coming  throu^ 
on  schedule  and  without  tam¬ 
perings. 

Only  hitch  in  news  transmis¬ 
sion  reported  by  the  service 
was  electric  power  failures 
which  temporarily  halted  Morse 
easts  from  Nanking. 

Ben  Bassett,  Associated  Press’ 
foreign  news  editor,  said  tht 
Morse-casts  were  blocked  onj 
day  this  week  because  of  a 
power  failure,  but  were  restored 
the  following  day. 

Morse-casts  Restored 

Harry  Ferguson,  assistaat 
general  news  manager  of  United 
Press,  said  his  San  Francisco 
bureau  reported  “frequent' 
electric  power  failures,  but  ad¬ 
ded  they  were  promptly  ex¬ 
plained  and  transmission  was 
resumed  as  soon  as  power  was 
restored. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  oui 
dispatches  have  been  affected 
so  far,”  Bassett  said.  “Both 
Nanking  and  Peiping  seem  to 
be  reporting  freely  with  no  signs 
of  deletions  in  copy.’  AP’s  San' 
Francisco  bureau  said  there  was 
no  censorship  in  Shanghai.  t 

In  fact,  a  good  indication  of 
lack  of  censorship  in  Shanghai 
said  Bassett,  was  the  AP  dia- 
patch  this  week  stating  the 
U.  S.  Marines  were  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  China. 

“The  wording  was  vague,  we 
misinterpreted  it  and  went  way 
out  on  a  limb.  But  the  fact  that 
such  a  dispatch  could  come 
from  Shanghai  indicates  the 
lack  of  censorship  there,”  Bas- 
.sett  explained. 

’Copy  Reads  Smoothly’ 

United  Press  said  there  was 
no  evidence  of  censorship  in 
copy,  no  deletions  and  “as  far 
as  possible  to  tell  copy  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  U.  P.  correspondent! 
hand  them.  Whether  there  b 
any  censorship  of  copy  be¬ 
fore  U.  P.  is  permitted  to  fik 
of  course  is  not  known  here, 
but  copy  reads  smoothly,  indi¬ 
cating  no  unauthorized  dele¬ 
tions.” 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service, 
told  E  &  P  there  had  been  no 
censorship  troubles  or  delays 
in  messages. 

“Everything  is  coming 
through.  We  query  correspond¬ 
ents  and  receive  replies,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
the  Nationalist  Government 
There  have  been  no  word-br 
word  checks,  but  we  would  be 
able  to  tell  if  there  had  been 
tamperings.”  Faris  said. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  tte 
New  York  Times,  which  earlier 
had  reported  some  difficulties  m 
sending  dispatches  frorn  Peiping 
and  Nanking,  was  receiving  un¬ 
tampered  stories. 
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IN  PERSON 

Sextet  of  comics  artists  line  up  to  greet  1,200  guests  at  Metropolitan 
Group's  annual  Kids'  Party  last  week  at  the  Waldorf  in  New  York. 
Left  to  right  are  George  Clark  (The  Ripples),  Bill  Holman  (Smokey 
Stover).  Al  Posen  (Sweeney  and  Son).  Harry  Haenigsen  (Penny), 
Harold  Gray  (Orphan  Annie),  and  Gus  Edson  (The  Gumps).  Others 
at  the  party  were  Walter  Berndt  (Smitty),  Martin  Branner  (Winnie 
Winkle),  Ernie  Bushmiller  (Nancy),  Edgar  Martin  (Boots)  and 
George  Wunder  (Terry). 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

As  part  of  their  performance  at  Metro's  Kids'  Porty,  the  comic  strip 
creators  autographed  their  pages  in  a  colorfully-illustrated  1949 
calendar  given  to  the  600  children  present.  This  artist  is  Ernie  Bush- 
miller  of  “Nancy.''  In  other  portions  of  the  program,  the  cartoonists 
gave  chalk  tolks  and  played  a  sketching  version  of  the  Musical 
Chairs  game.  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  Rube  Goldberg,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Sun.  The  guests 
were  greeted  by  W.  E.  Hosac,  Metro  president. 


Staff  Changes 
Announced  by 
Toronto  Dailies 

Toronto,  Ont. — Promotions  and 
staff  re-shufflings  came  thick  and 
fast  on  the  Evening  Telegram 
and  Globe  and  Mail  this  week. 
The  Telegram  was  purchased 
last  month  by  George  McCul- 
lagh.  publisher  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail. 

A.  W.  J.  Buckland,  who  has 
been  news  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram.  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper.  J.  D.  MacFar- 
iane,  city  editor  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  was  shifted  to  city 
editorship  of  the  Telegram, 
while  Harvey  Hickey  took  over 
his  spot  on  the  G&M. 

E.  R.  (Ted)  McCall  has  been 
appointed  news  editor  of  the 
Telegram.  He  joined  the  staff 
15  years  ago  after  serving  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Chatham,  North  Bay, 
Brantford  and  London,  Ont. 

J.  B.  McGeachy  was  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  paper’s  editorial  board 
since  1946,  before  which  he  was 
chief  commentator  on  the  BBC 
overseas  service  from  London. 

New  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  is  W.  T. 
Munns,  who  is  succeeded  as 
sports  editor  by  Jim  Vipond. 
Munns  is  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  paper. 

Ralph  Allen,  former  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  sportswriter  for 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  Mclean’s 
magazine  in  Toronto  to  pen  a 
daily  sports  column  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram. 

■ 

Benton  &  Bowles 
Gets  Crosley  Account 

W.  A.  Blees,  vicepresident  of 
Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the 
Crosley  Division,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Benton  & 
Bowles.  Inc.,  New  York,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  Crosley, 
effective  immediately. 

Blees  said  Crosley  is  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  greatly  intensified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
program  for  1949  and  that  fac- 
I  tory  ad  funds  will  more  than 
double  those  of  1948. 

Benton  &  Bowles  will  handle 
edvertising  and  promotion  of 
ail  Crosley  products  under  two 
major  groups — electronics  and 
household  appliances.  A.  W. 
Hobler,  board  chairman  of  the 
agency,  said  creative  work  will 
he  done  at  New  York  head¬ 
quarters,  and  that  a  service  of- 
fh*  is  being  established  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  coordination  with 
Crosley’s  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  executives. 

■ 

Tax  Plan  Dropped 

‘  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — The  City 
Commission  has  decided  to  drop 
a  plan  to  impose  a  5%  tax  on 
sales  and  advertising  income  of 
Wwspapers  and  radio  stations. 
Ine  measure  was  considered  as 
Wrt  of  a  plan  to  raise  $1,000,000 
more  revenue. 


8,327  Sent  to  Camp 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund  sent  8,327  chil¬ 
dren  to  summer  camps  and 
country  homes  during  1948. 
compared  with  6,701  in  1947. 


Representative  Named 

C.  C.  Carlin,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Alexandria  (Va. )  Gazette, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc., 
as  national  representative. 
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ASNE  Names 
Pulitzer  Prize 
Jury  Teams 

Jurors  for  Pulitzer  Prize  selec¬ 
tion  this  year  have  been  named 
by  Erwin  Canham,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  as  follows: 

Public  Service — Harry  S.  Ash¬ 
more,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Nelson  Poynter,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Local  Reporting — Alfred  G. 
Hill,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  and 
A.  M.  Piper,  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
Nonpareil. 

National  Affairs  —  W.  H. 
Grimes,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Press. 

International  Affairs — Burrows 
Matthews,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  and  Edward  Lind¬ 
say,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review. 

Editorial  Writing  —  Herbert 
Brucker,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  and  William  F.  Maag, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator. 

Cartoons  —  Clayton  Fritchey, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  and 
James  Kerney,  Jr.,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

News  Photography — Moses  H. 
Williams,  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  and  John 
P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News-Herald. 

■ 

6th  AP  Wirephoto 
Network  in  Operation 

Los  Angeles — The  sixth  As¬ 
sociated  Press  regional  Wire- 
photo  network  has  gone  into 
operation,  linking  six  Southern 
California  papers. 

Composing  the  new  regional 
network  are  the  Glendale  News- 
Press.  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  North  Hollywood  Valley 
Times,  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  San  Diego  Union  and  San 
Diego  Tribune-Sun.  Each  paper 
has  a  Wirephoto  transmitter  in 
addition  to  receiving  equipment. 
■ 

5c  in  Norristown 

Norristown,  Pa. — The  Times 
Herald  went  up  to  five  cents  a 
copy  and  30  cents  a  week,  home 
delivered,  on  Jan.  3.  It  has 
been  at  four-and-24  since  April 
15,  1942. 


rf^TIME 


Installation  Enginoora 
Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  he’d  like  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
Time  11  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  It.  In 
the  installation,  serv¬ 
icing.  assembling  and 
repairing  of  newspaper 
presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Time. 
Our  Trucking  Division 
puts  our  service  on  a 
minute- to-mlnute 
basis— 24  hours  a  day. 
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John  Borg 

continued  from  page  11 


Evening  Record,  but  the  real 
story  is  how  the  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord  got  to  be  the  paper  it  is. 

John  Borg  always  welcomed 
fights  similar  to  the  Lodi  sewer 
^nd  scandal,  and  once  told  a 
judge  who  asked  him  if  he 
thought  it  proper  business  for  a 
newspaper  to  investigate  such 
affairs: 

“I’d  like  to  buy  another  fight 
like  that.” 

With  the  Record  it’s  a  case 
of  taking  up  the  “fight  for  many 
a  Joe,  who  is  unable  to  express 
himself,”  says  Donald.  "We 
think  of  the  Record  as  a  com¬ 
munity  property;  the  news  col¬ 
umns  belong  to  all  the  readers.” 

John  Borg  attributes  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  greatest  growth  to  a  pro¬ 
ject  it  helped  State  Senator 
William  H.  Mackay  dig  up  in 
1924,  when  he  had  a  tough  oppo¬ 
nent  and  needed  a  campaign 
issue. 

Mackay  and  the  Record  rec¬ 
ommended  a  bridge  to  be  built 
across  the  Hudson.  Borg’s  bro¬ 
ker  experience  helped  evolve 
the  detailed  financial  plan.  In 
1931-32,  a  bridge  was  built. 
Since  1938,  Publisher  John  Borg 
has  been  a  member  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Port  Author¬ 
ity,  which  does  a  $300,000,000 
annual  business,  including  the 
George  Washington  Bridge. 

Bridge-Built  Bergengold 

The  bridge  “made”  Bergen 
County,  which  became  readily 
accessible  as  residence  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  York  workers. 
The  county’s  population  jumped 
from  210,000  to  more  than  500,- 
000.  Hackensack  developed  the 
fourth  most  active  “Main  Street” 
in  America,  and  the  Evening 
Record  is  at  No.  295  on  that 
Main  street. 

But  John  Borg,  who  had  once 
given  a  lucrative  business  to  his 
employes,  had  ideas  about  profit- 
sharing,  which  began  to  take 
shape  in  a  dispute  with  the 
“backshop”  in  1932.  Because 
of  “union  organization”  35%  of 
the  Record’s  employes  got  55% 
of  the  payroll,  leaving  45%  for 
the  other  65%  of  employes.  Borg 
decided  to  set  all  salaries  at 
$50,  although  compositors  then 
got  $55. 

A  fight  with  Bix  Six  of  the 
ITU  resulted.  Of  some  50  in  the 
Record  s  composing  room  today, 
10  are  union  card  holders.  ITU 
has  tacitly  agreed  not  to  punish 
members  for  working  in  this 
non-union  shop. 

But  Record  employes,  work¬ 
ing  from  a  base  pay  of  $45  a 
week,  usually  increased  to  $60 
for  length  of  service,  last  year 
drew  62 “"c  bonus  and  dividend 
payments,  under  the  Borg  profit- 
sharing  program  which  employ¬ 
er  and  employes  agreed  to  in 
1945. 

This  plan,  Borg  calls  ’’mutual¬ 
ization.” 

Six  per  cent  is  set  aside  for 
reserves  ( a  much-needed  new 
building)  and  six  per  cent  for 
stockholders  before  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  However,  there  have  been 
years  when  the  Record  did  not 
produce  a  profit  to  distribute. 
In  fact,  management  was  entitled 
to  deduct  10%  from  employe.s’ 


pay  in  1937  and  1938.  according 
to  contract,  but  Borg  never  did 
it. 

Borg  is  proud  of  the  paper  his 
business  methods  helped  build, 
and  can  name  the  circulation 
figure  for  each  village  and 
hamlet.  He  likes  to  cite  com¬ 
parisons,  points  out  that  the 
paper  was  delivered  by  two  mo¬ 
torcycles  in  1920,  and  now  goes 
out  in  10  automobiles.  There  are 
26  ad  solicitors  where  once 
there  were  two.  The  1948  ad¬ 
vertising  even  surpasses  record- 
breaking  1929,  and  whereas  the 
Record  got  $6  advertising  col¬ 
umn  revenue  in  1920,  it  got  $41 
column  revenue  in  1948. 

Forceful  Writer 

Borg  is  even  more  proud  of 
the  reputation  he  made  as  an 
editor.  His  writing  experience 
was  nil,  but  he  wrote,  almost 
from  the  start,  such  powerful 
editorials  as  to  get  him  state, 
then  national  notice.  He  had  no 
style,  at  first,  but  plenty  of 
force.  Borg  had  been  an  ama¬ 
teur  boxer,  baseball  player,  and 
cross-country  runner. 

Born  in  1883  at  Union  Hill, 
N.  J..  he  was  graduated  from 
high  school  at  14.  and  got  into 
the  brokerage  business  by  acci¬ 
dent.  when  he  wandered  into 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  a 
vacation.  HLs  face  breaks  into 
a  saucy  grin  when  he  speaks  of 
one  of  the  “accidents”  that  led 
him  from  one  lucrative  enter¬ 
prise  to  another. 

Donald  Borg  redeclared  a.« 
his  own  his  father’s  policy  of 
Jan.  2,  19.30,  in  the  Record  for 
Jan.  3.  1949.  The  Record  often 
runs  the  same  editorials,  invari¬ 
ably  prints  the  "editorial  credo” 
in  the  first  issue  every  year. 
’The  Borgs  often  receive  compli¬ 
ments  for  a  fine  bit  of  writing 
from  readers  who  missed  it  the 
first  time — a  dozen  years  ago. 

Keystone  of  the  Record’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  the  staff  of  cor¬ 
respondents  and  the  city  desk. 
Correspondents'  name,  address 
and  ’phone  number  are  printed 
with  the  column  of  social,  and 
borough  government  doings  of 
their  section. 

When  Borg  was  still  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  Wall  Street  Santa 
Claus  in  1923,  Herbert  Bavard 
Swope,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  telephoned  and  asked, 
“I  hear  you  got  yourself  a 
newspaper?” 

“I  did.”  said  Borg. 

“Never  let  it  lose  its  local 
character.”  warned  Swope. 

Borg  was  glad  to  have  this 
theory  confirmed  and  didn’t  for¬ 
get.  The  Record  is  local  and 
non-partisan. 

■ 

Films  from  Big  Games 
Processed  S'wiftl’y 

A  record  for  swift  handling  of 
filmed  sports  events  was 
claimed  by  Telenews — INS  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  with  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  of  major  bowl 
game  highlights. 

The  action  and  scoring  plays 
of  the  Rose  Bowl.  Sugar  Bowl, 
and  Orange  Bowl  games  were 
filmed,  proces.sed,  scripted  and 
edited  into  a  half-hour  tele  show 
in  time  for  telecasting  over  the 
CBS  TV  eastern  network  at 
10:15  P.  M.  Sunday. 

A  helicopter  flew  out  the  film 
from  the  Rose  Bowl. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  upproximately  tive,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wi  I  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  folows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 


Publisliinx  and  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Clinrch  Street^ 

New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAOKOUS  AND  KXCLUSIVE 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Log  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

CALIi’ORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Hraddock  Dr. 
_ Culver  City,  California _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
RROKERAGE  SERVICE 
KAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

39.37  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  ' ‘Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  f>2.  ISft.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FLORID.V  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  solil.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Melbourne.  Florida. 


FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2filO  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

★  ★The  ‘‘Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  .Arthur  W,  .Styiies.  625  Market 
St..  San  Francisco  .~>.  California. 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING:  Catalogue 
No.  17  of  newspni>er3  for  sale.  May 
Urey,.  Binglianiton.  New  York. _ 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY.  Gross  .$.10,- 
000.  Inventory  $7300.  Gooil  future. 
Asking  $7501).  .1,  R.  stoll.  2719  Clover- 
dale  Ave..  Los  Angebs  16,  California. 

WEEKLY,  only  paper  in  Rhode  Island 
City  of  over  25,000  people.  Very 
reasonable.  Write  L.  E.  S.  32  Custom 
House  St.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island 

EDITOR  &  ] 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  with  2-storj 
building,  small  job  department,  2  Lio. 
otypes  and  8-page  web  press.  lde»l 
for  two  partners,  cither  ad,  news  or 
mechanical  men  who  want  a  long-e|. 
tablished  daily  and  will  become  lucil 
business  leaders.  Wonderful  locatioo 
not  in  coal  area.  Will  arrange  rather 
liberal  teiaiis.  Good  reason  for  selling. 
Minimum  down  payment,  $5,000  from 
each  of  two  partners,  or  $15,000  froa 
one  purchaser.  State  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  cash  payment  you  cm 
make.  Immeiliute  action  will  be  si 
advantage  to  you.  Box  2432,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


TEXAS  DAILY 
RADIO^STATION 

Monopoly  in  both  lii'bls  in  Krowini 
cominunity. 

A  ^jood  nionuy  iiiaher. 

Ownor  retiring. 

HARVEY  MALOTT 
NEWSPAPER  &  PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES,  INC.  , 

1(115  Scarritt  Bldff.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ' 


WKKKLY  aliopping  pjipor,  established  " 
15  years.  $20,000  cross  plus  $10,000  ] 
job  printing.  New  York  state  city. 
I*otential  $50,000  annual.  Wt’b  press. 
Intertype  with  quadfbr.  2  automatic 
jobbt'rs.  Superb  nearly  new  equi|> 
inent  for  weekly,  rnnsual  opportunity 
for  ambitious,  capable  editor-printer 
team,  Xeirlitrible  tlown  payment.  Re- 
fiuires  .$:1500  workin>r  rapital.  Prac* 
tienlly  a  least'.  Applieants  must  stand 
rikiid  invest iirat ion.  Write  !5o\  2463, 
Ktlitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _  i 

UP  to  $100,000  down  for  small  daily, 
Experienced,  adequate  reserves,  top 
references.  Box  2339,  Editor  &  Pnlh  . 
Usher. _  ' 

SI  ( 'rKSSl'CL.  eneriretir  mnnafrine 
editor  euri'eiitly  associated  with  major 
eit.\  m  wspaper  tlesirt*s  ojiportunity  of 
buyiiii:  into  tlaily  in  fair  si^ed  city 
fi’fim  piihlisht'r  rontemplat Hir  retirinif. 
rilimati'  ohject  full  own  r.sliip.  Box 
2  1  in.  Ktlitor  aV  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOS.S  Stereotype  Metal  Furnace,  5000 
lb.  capacity,  complete  with  Kemp  bur¬ 
ners  and  stereotype  metal  pump. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  TELETYPESET- 
THUS  and  piTforalors.  Used  about 
three  months.  Marietta  Journal,  All- 
riidta.  Ohio. _ 


100  DC  MOTORS — !4  Horsepower  to 
I'A  Horsepower. 

220-440  Volt 
Comparatively  New 

L.ATIN  AMERICAN  PRESS 
SYNDIC.ATE 
250  West  Broadway 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Kouteri. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WE  NO  LONGER  NEED 

1  Pcllard  Ailing  Automatic  Marginal 
Magazine  Addresser  with  2S4  inok 
stencil.  3  years  old.  Perfect  Condi¬ 
tion. 

2  Sciitt  folders  with  22%  inch  cut  On¬ 
Now  stored  and  well  cared  for. 

38  job  and  book  fonts  of  type  for  lino¬ 
type.  Ranges  from  6  to  24  point  ia 
variety  of  faces. 

1  2-ton  chain  hoist.  Brand  new. 

Write  Box  81,  Canal  St.  P.  0., 
New  York  13.  N.  Y. 

Attention:  Business  Office. 

U  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  January  8,  1949 
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SeOIANICAL  equipment  for  sale  1  mechanical  equipment  for  sale  mechanical  equipment  for  sale 


duplex  TUBULAK8 
Duplex  Tubular  16  and  24  page  press, 
in  drive  and  plate  easting  outfit. 

GEOKGE  C.  OXi’OKD 
Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho 

LUDLOW  MATS: 

One  font  HO  point  bodoni  italics,  $50. 
One  font  24  point  bodoni  italics,  $50. 

linotype  MATS: 

One  font  H6  point  bodoni,  bold  con¬ 
densed.  (H6-145.  34  channel  auxili¬ 

ary.) 

One  font  each  of  the  following  two-let¬ 
ter  mats  (roman  and  italics)  : 

24  point  boiloni  (24-10,  72  channel), 
1150. 

18  point  bodoni  (18-10,  72  channel), 
$150. 

24  point  metro  (24-50,  72  channel), 
$150. 

18  point  metro  (18-60,  auxiliary), 
$125. 

All  in  good  condition.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  1,  N.  C. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-pag6 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 


FOR  SALE:  one  Duplex  Tubular 
Router  A-C  motor,  price  $500.  Box 
2476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  now 
used  in  ten  states.  Slashes  mailroom 
costa.  1000  single  wraps  per  hour. 
Xew  model  in  production.  Write  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  1522  Callow- 
hill  St.,  Philadelphia  30.  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 

i  HOE  SEXTUPLE 

)  Black  and  White  or  color,  21)4''  cut- 
of,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
SS  in  January. 

!G0SS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AO 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 

Directo-  /  - 

ws,  Ro-  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Itouters.  !  Model  AB — a.c.  Drive 

Form  1  - 

jmpany,  TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 

igo.  111.  I  16-page  flatbed — a.  c..  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE 

D  aVi"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions, 

i  nil  apeed  pasters,  web-break  deteo- 
tlarginai  tort,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AO  motor 
■  'A  tti'*  and  control,  conveyors.  Available  im- 
t  Condi-  I  mediately. 

cut  of  .  POTTER  ROTARY 

for.  h  ^-page  newspaper  press,  a.  c.  motor 
for  liuo-  I  cnve,  stereo  equipment.  Available  fan- 
point  ia  I  mediately. 

1^'-  BEN  SHULMAN 

,  n  I  *'ifab  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
■  ’  ^'^24,  Phone:  BRyant  fl-1182 

I  'nUeAddress:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


MILLER  AND  AMSCO  Composing  I 
Room  Saws;  Wesel  Neusiiuper  Gulley 
Proof  Presses,  both  hand  and  power; 
Goss  full  page  Flat  Shaver;  2  and  4- 
tou  Stereotype  Furnaces;  Automatie 
Plate  Shaving  and  Finishing  .Machines 
sheet  cuts;  39"  Chandler  &  Price 
and  Casting  Boxes  for  all  standard 
.Automatic  1‘owcr  Cutter;  No.  4  Jliehle 
Automatic  Cylinder  Press,  bed  29  x 
4(1;  Model  289  Baum  automatic  Job 
Folder;  l'/4"  Morrison  lieavy  duty 
Wire  Stitcher;  New  regulation  90- 
cliaunel  Lino.  Magazines;  New  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  New 
and  used  Stereotype  Chases  (.Agents 
fur  the  newest  and  best  Chases  made 
today  —  the  "Dural”  light-weight 
Stereo.  Chase  ‘‘tailor  made”  to  your 
own  needs.  Send  for  illiistrali‘d  bulle¬ 
tin.)  Thomas  \V‘.  Hall  Company.  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  Y'ork  18. 


CUTLER-HAM.MER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
pli.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  eciuipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21$< 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co..  Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE— WESEL  24  x  24  gallery 
type  proce.ss  camera,  complete  with 
stand.  Also  16  x  20  Levy  60-line 
screen,  19"  (iiierz  lens  with  Douthitt 
exposure  control  system.  Box  2424, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE  MONOTYPE  TYPE  and 
Rule  Caster  No.  6846.  Installed  new 
January,  1921.  Can  be  seen  in  daily 
operation.  Motor,  molds  and  mats  not 
for  sale.  Price  $1000,  f.  o.  b.  Pater- 
son.  N.  .1.  Paterson  Evening  News. 

FOR  .SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  Interlype,  elei-tric  pot. 

1  .Model  .A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

.Mieble  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses 
Duplex  .Model  “E”  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Cox  O  type  Press 
A.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  .fefferson  Streets 
Pliiladelphia.  Pennsylvania 

NEW  12  X  18  Kluge  Press  in  original 
crate,  .$2,875.  USED  12  x  18  Crafts 
man  Kluge,  i(erfeet  .shape,  $1,47.5. 
HOME  MOUNTAIN 
PUBLISHING  CO..  INC. 

752  Cottage  Grove,  South  Bend  16, 
Indiana. 

CQ.MPLETE  PLANT 
20  page  standard  Tubular  with  com 
binatiun  folders;  full  automatic  press 
drive;  stereo  equipment  including  Sta- 
lli;  chases  and  form  tables;  Elrod 
with  ten  molds  and  Ludlow  with  over 
50  fonts  of  matrices;  15  tons  of 
metal;  300  tons  of  news  print;  five 
line  casting  machines  with  rnmpletc 
I’liiiipment ;  job  tiresses;  will  sell  as 
going  concern  if  interested.  Can  offer 
the  press  and  .stereo  as  complete  unit. 
All  motors  .AC  220  v.  60  c.  3  p.  E(|uip- 
inent  available  30  days  after  sale. 

12  HOE  “Z”  TYPE  UNITS 
Four  high-spied  double  folders;  can 
o(ierate  as  4  sextuples,  3  octiiples,  2 
decuples  or  2  double  sextuples;  Kolilet 
reels  and  tensions:  siibstriicture ;  com- 
jilete  stereo:  DC  drives.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Will  sell  all  or  any  portion. 
23  9  16"  .sheet-ciit. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Double  folder:  roll  stands  at  ends  of 
pn-ss;  2  color  cylinders:  available  im¬ 
mediately.  21(4"  sheet-ciit. 

FOUR  GOSS  OCTUPLES 
224j"  slicet-cut;  four  separate  presses; 
available  30  days. 

HOK  AND  GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRES 
Sti'S— ROTO  presses;— DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  HEAA'Y  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLERS. 

Write  us  your  needs  as  we  have  rotary 
presses  of  all  makes  for  newsiiaper  or 
magazine  iirinting. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Aladison  St.  Chicago  6.  Illinois 


LINOTA'PE  MATS,  5)4  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6)4  point  Ionic  25  with 
bold  face  22,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Sliulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 

VARI-TYPER  like  new,  not  used  in 
production.  NEWS  JOURNAL,  Mans- 
ticld,  Ohio. _ 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 


(Or  Will  Buy) 


Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  Nocth  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

MODEL  "B”  INTEKTVPE,  Serial 
No.  1101,  2  magazines.  2  molds,  gas 
pot,  )4 'horse  motor,  A.  C.  110-v. 
single  phase,  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
$‘2,400.  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 
per  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling, 
Oskaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu- 
factnred  to  the  exact  height  yon  spe¬ 
cify,  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  construction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters. 
With  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
$59,50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Dnrex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50. 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $71.50.  t'ive-inch  ball  hearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  All 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  0. 
Write  for  literature  giving  complete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street,  P.  O. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 
LUDLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Ben  Sbulman,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T., 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132. _ 

4()-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width. 
2214"  cut-off.  U.ses  67",  50"  3314", 
1614"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25.000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p..  d.  c..  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2381,  Editor  & 
PuMisher. 

ELROD  MATERIAL  MAKER.  Mar- 
gach  feeder,  gas  pot.  a.  c.  motor, 
molds,  available  immediately.  Ben 
Shulman,  5O0  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18.  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-1132. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEAVSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Couple  cars  of  17"  newsi)rint  available 
immediately.  Best  offer.  Located  in 
Mid-west.  Box  2465,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Up  to  1.000  tons  Prime  Canadian  32 
lb.  newsprint  available  in  your  size 
rolls  for  .Tannary-Pebruary  1949  de¬ 
livery  at  $154  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

rXGAR  PAPER  CORPORATION 
11  East  44th  Street,  New  York  17 
_ VAnderbilt  6-1490 _ 

STANDARD 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
16",  16  >4",  17".  17;4"  Jumbo  rolls. 
At  new  low  prices. 

SHEETS,  any  size  at  new  low  prices. 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17 
ORogon  9-3870 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

$155  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sixes 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street.  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
ctiard  4-6460.  Attention.  Mr.  Stanley. 

•NEWSPRINT  F’OR  SALE”.  Wish  to 
make  long  time  contacts  with  news¬ 
papers  in  south  central  area  at  cur¬ 
rent  contract  prices.  Desiring  news¬ 
print  on  permanent  basis.  Box  2370, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 

M.ACHINISTS — -Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
,  MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

24-PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press. 
Complete  Stereotyping  Equipment  and 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive.  Box 
2409,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

ONE  HOE  UR  GOSS  Combination  Saw 
and  Trimmer  with  AC  Motor  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  operating  condition.  Box 
2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 

:  3144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  HOE  OR  GOSS  Curved 
Casting  Box  21)4"  Sheet  Cutoff  7/16" 
Thickness  of  Plate.  Box  2411,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  LINOTYPE  or  Intertype 
display  mixer  in  good  condition.  Give 
number  of  magazines  and  auxiliaries, 
serial  number,  model  and  how 
equipped.  Address  Times  Herald,  Port 
Huron,  Michigan. 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 

DUPLEX  Fl.ATltKD  PRESSES 
■  Models  .V  and  E 

Box  2437.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  Mat 
Roller  and  Curved  Casting  Box. 
Curved  Tail  Saw,  Curved  Shaver  and 
Finishing  Block  for  2244"  Cutoff.  Box 
2455,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  VANDERCOOK  full  page 
Proof  Press.  Must  be  something  good 
— no  junk.  Box  2462,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

WANTED — Ludlow  caster  and  Inter 
type  Model  G-4  or  G4-4  for  daily 
paper.  Immediate  need.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  price.  Box  2453,  Editor  & 
Puhlisber. 


8,  1949  editor  &  PU B L I  S  H E R  for  lanuory  8,  1949 
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BUSINESS— OPPORTDNITIES 


HALK  INTKRKST  in  trade  publira- 
tion  available  to  editor  and.  or  adver¬ 
tising  man.  Entire  interest  not  for 
sale.  Box  2460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  PKINTINO:  If  you  are 
the  publisher  of  a  maRnzine,  and  would 
like  to  place  the  printine  in  a  smaller 
midwestern  town,  where  you  can  get 
good  workmanship  and  service,  with¬ 
out  labor  trouble,  write  Waverly  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Waverly,  Iowa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  community,  ideal 
weekly  spot.  Hundreds  of  businesses 
established  within  10  miles.  Writer 
would  join  good  ad  solicitor.  Latter 
must  be  willing  to  invest  reasonable 
sum.  devote  full  time.  Box  2426,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ADVEUTiSING’S  MOST  DIVERSI¬ 
FIED  SP.ACE  SALESMEN. 

Capable  of  producing  $100  addition.-il 
revenue  per  week  by  selling  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  whi<-h  you  now  have  no 
material  available.  A  real  time-saver, 
easy-to  use,  works  wonders  in  making 
regular  advertisers  of  disinterested 
businessmen.  He  gives  you  continuous 
campaigns  for  41  different  lines  of 
business  each  month,  each  campaign 
complete  with  art  and  ropy  based  on 
tested  and  successful  advertising  me¬ 
thods.  We  call  him  NlIB’s  Campaign 
Mat  Si-rvice — you'll  call  him  a  life 
saver.  His  cost  is  so  low  that  a  single 
sale  will  pay  for  him  and  return  pro- 
6f.  Write  NOW  and  reserve  him  for 
your  territor.v.  We'll  send  complete 
details  including  sample  proofbook 
and  rates. 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
INC.,  Dept.  EP-2.  415  N.  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago  10.  Illinois. 


JOB  SEEKER'S  HAVEN 
A  NEW  COMPLETELY 
PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 
Magazine,  Bonk  Publishing,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Specialist.  Individual 
job  campaigns  created  and  personally 
supervised.  Promotional  resumes.  Spe¬ 
cific  guidance  for  persons  wishing  to 
break  into  these  fields.  Not  an  agency, 
GENE  NASH 
.TOB  CONSULTANT 
11  W.  42nd  St..  Suite  744.  New  York 
18.  Tel:  PE  6-2333. 


TRANSLATION  and  research  by  Euro¬ 
pean  Specialista-^20  Languages — 
American  Committee  for  Emigre 
Scholars  and  Writers — 66  Fifth 
Avenue — SPring  7-1181 — Now  York. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS! 


Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  your  quirk 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sigbt  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARISH  ft  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Need  CORRESPONDE.NT  or  STRING¬ 
ER  in  .MEXICO!  Experienced  re¬ 
porter,  former  wire  service  cable  edi¬ 
tor  immediately  available  for  new-s, 
feature  coverage,  assignments,  exclns- 
ives,  photos.  Box  2384,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORT- R  COPYREADER.  employed 
nights  New  York  daily,  can  handle 
writing,  editing,  correspondent  assign¬ 
ments.  Bov  24  13.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  correspondent,  top 
contacts,  seeks  new  clients.  Specialist 
regional  and  spot  news,  features,  trade 
facts,  science.  Box  2415,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT — 
Available  for  assignments.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Member  Press  Gallery.  Box 
24U2,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUR  Congressman's  Record  will 
bear  watching  during  the  81st  Con¬ 
gress.  Subscribe  to  YOUR  CON¬ 
GRESSMAN'S  RECORD,  a  weekly 
airmailed  column  of  your  own  Con¬ 
gressman's  vote,  speeches,  and  bills 
introduced.  Cost.  $25  a  session.  Write 
to  YOUR  CONGRESSMANS  RE¬ 
CORD,  904  12th  St.,  NE,  Washington 
2,  D.  C. 


FEATURES— WANTED 

FEATURES  WANTED  by  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  syndicates  in  the 
country.  Women's  columns.  Sewing, 
Gardening,  Hubbies,  Fix  Its,  or  what 
liuve  you.  We  have  newspapers  with 
circulation  totaling  over  7  million 
weekly.  Send  samples  and  other  infur- 
ination  to: 

SCALE  MODEL  HOME 
PLAN.MNG  CO. 

819  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Young 
man  preferred.  Must  have  experience. 
Iniinediute  opening.  Permanent.  Mail 
details,  background,  references.  Press, 
Cliarles  City,  Iowa. 


AUVeRTISING  SALESMAN:  Want 
immediately  first-class  special  edition 
and  special  page  salesman.  Newspa¬ 
per  trained.  35  to  50,  with  auto. 
Drawing  account  against  liberal  com¬ 
mission,  52-week-in-year  programs 
with  strongest  selling  appeal.  North¬ 
west  Ohio  metropolitan  organization, 
wide  work  area.  Rush  full  details  ex¬ 
perience,  newspaper  background.  Box 
2394.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  set  up  and 
manage  department.  Six  day  M  &  E 
combination,  18.000  circulation,  college 
town.  Write  complete  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
R.  F'.  Sowers,  Morgantown  Post,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  West  Virginia. 


CLASSIFIED  —  manager-salesman, 
rich  field,  delightful  community.  News- 
Times,  Neenah.  Wisconsin. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  3,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  40  miles  from  New 
York.  Opportunity  for  young  man 
with  plenty  of  push.  Car  essential. 
Box  2.391,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
man  to  advance  with  fast-growing 
small  daily.  Must  have  several  years 
successful  experience  in  selling  dis¬ 
play,  laying  out  and  writing  copy.  Job 
permanent.  State  starting  salary  re¬ 
quired.  News-Herald,  P.  0.  Box  471, 
Willoughby.  Ohio. 


EXPANDING  TEXAS  DAILY  wants 
experienced  salesman  or  .saleswoman, 
good  at  layouts.  New  air-conditioned 
building,  grow-ing  tow-n,  fine  chance  to 
get  in  fast-growing  Texas.  Write  full 
details,  salary  wanted,  to  Box  2467, 
'•'ditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  salesman  to  work  in 
-ioutheast.  Give  background,  references 
in  first  letter.  General  Newspapers 
’ne..  P.  O.  Box  760,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


FOR  100,000  population  town,  classi- 
til'd  manager  with  planning  capacity 
and  ingenuity  as  well  as  drive.  Box 
2464.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HAVE  unusual  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  investment  for  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman  free  to 
travel.  Established  monthly  publica- 
tion.  Box  2459.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  experienced  advertising 

man  with  Midwest  or  Southwest  back¬ 
ground.  Must  be  tops  in  layout  and 
copy  with  ability  to  advance.  Start 
f.AO  week  plus  bonus  and  commission 
adds  up  to  $85  and  more.  Write  ex- 
(lerience,  references,  include  actual 
layout  work.  W.  T.  Stanberry.  Ama 
"illo  Globe-News,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR  experienced  in  desk 
work,  rewriting:  give  background, 
ri-ferences.  salary  range;  samiiles  of 
work  will  be  returned.  Box  2438,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


'  ALERT  GIRL  feature  writer-reporter 
who  wants  career.  Also  A-1  man,  pre¬ 
ferably  combination  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Southern  daily,  ^nd  clipping,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2429,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  HANDY  MAN I 

An  afternoon  daily  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  a  job,  not  a  position,  for  a 
newsman  who  can  hit  the  street  or 
hold  down  the  copy  desk,  as  occasion 
demands.  There's  a  bright  future 
here  for  a  newsman  with  the  right 
stuff.  Box  2413,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  MAN,  experienced  on  telegraph 
desk,  versatile  Catholic  man  for  small 
diocesan  midwestern  weekly.  Send 
full  details  of  experience  and  salary 
required.  Box  2299,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

COPY  READER  with  spurts  writing 
experience  to  divide  time  between  uni¬ 
versal  and  sports  desks  on  afternoon 
daily  in  east  coast  city  of  over  100,- 
000  within  150  miles  of  New  York. 
U.-iilv  Box  2408,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


r..\PElirc-.NCED  reporter  and  sports 
writer.  .Must  be  acquainted  with  make¬ 
up.  Car  preferred.  -Apply  Editor.  The 
Daily  Record,  Long  Branch,  N.  .L _ 


LIVE  WIRE,  capable  of  taking  over 
entire  news  and  Editorial  layout  of 
■Semi-Weekly  wanted.  Will  have  one 
assistant.  Some  billing  work.  The 
Petersburg  Press,  Petersburg.  Indiana. 


MONTHLY  TR.ADE  publication  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  editor.  Investment  of 
$10,000  necessary.  Larger  interest 
available.  Capital  stock  should  double 
in  value  in  1949.  Box  2458,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


.SON-RESIDENT  editorial  writer  to 
siiiMily  several  columns  each  week  for 
Democratic  daily.  Box  2430,  Editor  ft 
I’liblisher. 


PROOF’  RFl.ADER.  male  or  female. 
Write,  giving  experience  and  minimum 
salary,  also  date  available,  to  General 
Manager,  Danbury  News-Times,  Dan¬ 
bury.  Connecticut. _ 


TELFIORAPH  EDITOR,  experienced, 
good  character,  mature,  steady  employ- 
iiieiit  and  security  in  40,000  Ohio  city. 
Good  working  conditions  with  con¬ 
genial  staff,  housing  tight  but  not  im¬ 
possible.  Write  full  details.  Box  2435, 
Flclitor  ft-  Publisher. 


TRI-WFIEKLY  ready  for  morning  field 
needs  top  flight  desk  man.  Must  be 
able  to  motivate  a  young  staff,  assume 
responsibility  and  be  alerted  at  all 
times  in  a  highly  competitive  city. 
There  is  a  real  opportunity  here  for 
a  man  with  ability.  Good  salary. 
Bakersfield  Press,  901  19th  Street, 
Bakersfield.  California. 


WANTED:  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
Iirogressive  morning  daily  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  Good  situation  for  a  man  who 
can  do  a  competent  job  of  directing 
news  department.  State  age.  experi- 
eni-e,  salary  expected  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  If  not  sober,  don’t  apply.  Box 
2434.  F’ditor  ft  Publisher. 


A'OUNO  MAN,  single,  six  months  or 
year  experience,  to  cover  police  beat 
on  up-state  New  York  morning  daily. 
Send  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
2452.  Fiditor  ft  Publisher. 


1,000  WATT  AM-PM  radio  station 
near  Chicago  wants  reporter  experi¬ 
enced  on  beats  for  news  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  2397.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Journalism  graduate  with 
knowledge  of  rewrite  to  do  spot  news 
and  weekly  newsletters.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Starting  salary  $45.00 
w-eek.  Write  Joe  W,  Trundle,  Box 
249,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

ASSISTANT  stereotyper  pressman.  20 
page  Duplex  Tubular,  average  run  10 
to  18  pages,  5  day.  40  hour  week,  $60. 
Two  weeks  vacation,  six  paid  holidays. 
W.  A.  Walker,  Times  Mirror,  Warren, 
Pennsylvania. _ . 

COMPOSITOR— THOROUGHLY  EX- 
PFIRIFINCFID  on  catalog,  magazine  and 
good  grade  commercial  work  (no  news¬ 
paper).  Permanent.  Write  nil  informa¬ 
tion.  Waverly  Publishing  Co.,  Waverly, 
Iowa. 


IF  YOU  ARE  a  mechanical  supera 
tendent  thoroughly  qualified  by  expu. 
ence  in  every  phase  of  newspaper  pa 
duction  including  press  room,  and 
sire  a  permanent  connection  at  abte 
average  pay,  write  in  complete  deUH 
in  confidence,  all  about  yourself.  Tkz 
is  an  unusual  opening  and  will  app«s 
to  the  highest  type  mechanical  eiM|. 
tive  with  plenty  of  KNOW  HOW 
Located  in  one  of  the  best  midww 
cities  under  100,000  population.  Writ 
Box  2412,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HERE  IS  AN  IDEAL  situation  for  i 
competent  union  machine  operator  m 
an  ad  alley  compositor  in  a  city  g 
50,000,  38  miles  from  Chicago,  dtil; 
Sunday  newspaper.  Scale  $1.85  a 
hour  and  now  in  process  of  negotis 
tions.  40-hour  week ;  vacations  and  I 
holidays  with  pay;  group  insurtza 
and  hospitalization  (or  member  tti 
family.  Will  cooperate  in  securing  Ih- 
ing  quarters.  Address  reply  to  B«t 
2364,  Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


SEVERAL  STE.ADY'  situations  on  th 
night  siile  open  in  16-machine  Obit 
plant.  Dperators,  floor  men  or  com- 
binntion.  Sickness  benefits,  accidett 
liusi>italization,  pension  and  vacstioi 
Union  scale,  ,$2.30  per  hour.  All  re¬ 
plies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Box  2471.  Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


W.ANTFiD:  Newspaper  Floormu: 

Good  opportunity,  non-union  thoj. 
Eastern  New  Mexico.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced.  New,  modern,  air-conditioned 
shop.  Delightful  climate,  adeqnste 
housing,  congenial  fellow  worken. 
Only  sober,  dependable  man  need  ip- 
ply.  Charles  H.  Fischer.  Clovis  Newi- 
Joiirnal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELUNEOUS 


ASSISTANT  REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN 

Cataloguing  and  research  position  for 
large  metropolitan  New  Y’ork  CitI 
newspaper.  Requirements:  librirr 
school  graduate;  good  team  worker: 
undergraduate  major  in  social  ici- 
ences;  young  man  age  to  35  yean; 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  German  pre¬ 
ferred.  Starting  salary  $60  week  with 
three  annual  increments  to  $85.  Re¬ 
tirement,  disability,  and  group  life 
insurance  plans. 

Box  2472,  Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  All¬ 
round  cameraman  by  large  agriculturil 
organization.  News,  features,  publi^ 
tions,  commodities.  Able  to  write 
news,  features,  some  travel.  Good 
starting  salary.  Box  2421,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Aril- 
cles,  BookSp  Fiction,  Plays  msrketai 
Bertha  Klausner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMIrilSTRAtIVE 


AVAILABLE  NOW  .  .  .  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  GENERAL  MANAGER 
AND  publisher 

F’or  past  five  years  successfully  opeP 
ated  8M  daily,  doubling  volume  dth 
year.  Constructed  and  operated  rsdio 
station  owned  by  newspaper.  18  year* 
experience  covers  all  pliases  of  ne*i- 
paper  operation,  particularly  advertii- 
ing,  having  been  advertising  saleimss, 
manager  and  promotion  director  newi- 
papers  20  and  50  thousand.  Comroos- 
ity  acceptance  above  average.  Excol- 
lent  recommendations.  Agv  39.  fsmilJ 
man.  Interested  in  pi-rmanent  connsr- 
tion  with  progressive,  financially 
daily.  F-arning  past  5  years  over 
000.  Salary  open.  Available  for  »• 
terview.  Box  2417,  Editor  ft  Publiihef 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

_ _ 

ygWSPAPER  business  -  advertisinK. 

*  ^  pttblie  relations  executive,  37,  full 
Ixa  ppeliground  and  experience  with  re- 
jjrds  to  prove  accomplishments.  Re- 
Tkt  Mntly  sold  interest  in  Southern  daily, 

'  ivaiiable  February  1.  Box  2431,  Edi- 
tor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


advertising  man,  qualified  and 

dependable  would  like  position  as  ad 
mansger  on  medium  sized  Eastern 
daily.  Opportunity  most  important. 
Box  2427.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


advertising  manager,  rounded 
experience,  first  and  second  new'spa- 
pera,  different  markets,  (tood  back- 
prounil.  x'ood  record  for  building 
aiorale  and  producing  sales,  good  ref- 
errnres,  interested  in  advertising  or 
retail  managership,  metropolitan  daily, 
middle  west  preferred.  Box  2447,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


advertising  salesman  top  staff 
man  handling  deiiartment  stores  and 
specialty  .sh<>i>s  metrupulitan  newspa¬ 
per.  Also  national  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  in  coinpititive  market.  Box 
2448.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


advertising  salesman,  steady,  sin. 
tere.  Small  and  large  city  experience, 
layout,  eoi>y,  selling.  Good  references. 
Circulation  and  make  up  experience. 
East  preferred.  Box  2449,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Do  You  Need  An 

advertising  salesman? 


With  21  years'  experience — 
Newspaper  and  magazine  (12 
years  in  New  York  as  a.  news¬ 
paper  representative)  45  years 
old,  married,  born  in  South, 
College  education — active  mem¬ 
ber  Presbyterian  Church.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  top  men  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  Publishers.  Now  with 
one  of  leading  News  Weeklies. 
Let  me  talk  with  you  and  fill  in 
details. 

Box  2444 

Editor  &  Publisher 


experienced  Space  Salesman  de- 
!;rn  to  represent  publisher  in  New 
Eicland.  Have  ow-n  office.  W'rite 
I E.  S.,  32  Custom  House  St.,  Provi- 
deicc.  Rhode  Island. 


SrCCESSFUL  Advertising  Director 
deires  to  make  a  change.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Nearly  2.000,000  line  retail 
nin  in  1948  in  a  highly  competitive 
m  in  spite  of  circulation  losses.  36 
F'lrs  old.  married.  If  yon  are  inter- 
''tfd  in  proven  ability  and  are  will- 
st  to  pav  for  if  write  Box  2470.  Edi- 
w  k  Publisher. 

stoation  wanted— cartoonist 

CUTOONIST — Free  lance,  on  the 
wel  Edtiorisls,  gags,  comic  itTips, 
■hrte.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

situations  wanted— 

CIRCULATION 

aCCLATlON  MANAGER  age  32. 
^rienced  in  all  phases  of  circula 
^  Work.  Excellent  record.  Best  of 
™r«nces.  Availalile  30  days.  Box 
ud4.  Editor  He  Publisher. 

“XPERIENCED  Newspaper  and  Buai- 
‘■■u  Paper  Circulation  Manager  de- 
'i'w  position  where  ability  and  ini- 
•Ont  are  needed.  Proven  record  in  di- 
^  mail  and  carrier  promotion.  Age 
*.  Excellent  references.  Prefer  news- 
Itw  in  South,  Southeast  or  South- 
^hut  will  consider  any  offer.  Some 
Uytiiing  experience  with  college 
Available  60  days.  Box 
•''p.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


Thia  nnuaual  young  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  38,  has  a 
blae-ribbon  record  of  tne- 
cesies  crowded  into  28  yeara 
of  experience*,  along  with 
conaistent  advancement  in  & 
ontatanding  organiaationa. 

An  excellent  analyat,  promo¬ 
ter,  trainer  and  manager  of 
men;  whoae  ideas  have  con¬ 
sistently  won  and  held  steady 
profitable  gains. 

Not  a  run-of-mill  job-aeeker. 
as  you’ll  discover  when  you 
see  his  fine  record  and  A-1 
references.  If  the  solution 
to  your  circulation  problem 
is  worth  $8-10M  annually, 
don’t  hesitate  to  reply  in  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  to  Box 
2359,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 

*  10  years  part-time  prior 
to  journalism  graduation;  18 
years  full-time  since. 


YOUNG  Circulation  Manager,  26, 
available  immediatoly  due  to  merger. 
Eimr  years’  experience  in  all  phases, 
college  graduate  with  circulation  man¬ 
agement  major.  Best  References.  R.  D. 
.4 rm.strong,  527  Imperial  Blvd.,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^EDITORIAL 


ABLE  NEWSMAN 

Seeks  job  progressive  Eastern  States 
daily.  Four  years  variety  beats,  gen¬ 
eral,  features,  sports. 

Voung,  single,  college.  Employed  Mid- 
we.st,  own  car.  Box  2461,  Editor  4 
I’ublislier. 


A.  B.,  M.  A.,  IN  ENGLISH,  24;  vet; 
single,  feature  writer,  reporter.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2441,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.\LL-AROUND  reporter,  willing  to  go 
anywhere  at  once  if  housing  available. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  any  city 
room  assignment.  Box  2454,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  Amherst  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  B.  A..  24,  vet,  limited  experience, 
seeks  start  in  news  field.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2451,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  man  who  can 
learn  fast,  here  he  is.  College,  Army 
newspaper.  Journalism  Degree.  25, 
single,  go  anywhere.  Sports,  general. 
Box  2354,  Editor  4  Pnolisher. 


AVAILABLE  immediately.  Reporter. 
23.  Single.  Have  car.  S  months  state 
editor  Ohio  daily,  4  months  police  re¬ 
porter  east  coast  resort  daily.  'Will 
go  anywhere.  Robert  Oarsson,  1146 
East  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


CRACKERJACK 
Writer  and  Editor 

Available  for  Magazine,  advertis¬ 
ing,  newspaper  or  publicity. 

You  w'ill  know  about  m^  most 
recent  w-riting  and  reporting  job 
for  New  York  daily.  Personal 
mention  in  columns  and  NEWS¬ 
WEEK.  j 

Record  and  background  speak 
for  themselves:  Seven  years  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Two  years  Assistant  Executive 
Editor,  Chicago. 

New  York  assignments  include 
Chief  of  Bureau  United  Nations. 

Have  done  everything  around  a 
newspaper  plant  but  set  type. 

The  usual  highest  References. 

Family  man,  38 


Box  2383,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  1  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPYREADER — 20  years  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2469,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER,  single,  25,  Vet., 
B.A.,  clean-cut,  references;  willing  to 
work  within  300  miles  of  New  'York 
City.  Victor  Tinioner,  152  Parkside 
Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


CUB  REPORTER;  B.  A.,  Journalism 
N.  Y.  U. ;  Army,  school  papers-sports, 
general;  2  years  cub  publicity,  free 
lance  features.  Travel.  Box  2445,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR-ASSOCIATE 
Presently  employed  trade  publication, 
able  writer  obits  through  features,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  editorial  prodiie- 
tion  and  control,  journalism  graduate, 
27,  references,  metropolitan  New  York. 
Box  2466.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  33,  five  years’  top  editing 
for  national  publications  —  versatile 
with  pictures  and  picture  ideas — ex¬ 
pert  in  picture  layout — seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  a  real  picture  job  for  a 
(I'scriminating  editor  or  publisher. 
Salary  open.  Box  2450,  Editor  4  Pub- 
;i>her. 


EMPLOYED  desk  street  man  seeks 
day  job  southwest  or  California.  Box 
2100.  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


EXCELLENT  DESK  MAN 

Good  copyreader,  fast  and  accurate  on 
rewrite,  competent  make-up  man.  Fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Experienced  Sunday  and 
magazine  section  editor.  Available  at 
once.  Box  2442,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  NEWS  EDITOR,  linguist, 
young  but  experienced  radio  and  copy 
writer,  available,  also  part-time  if  in 
New  York.  Box  2419,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER— WANTS  job  on 
metropolitan  daily  in  South.  Samples 
of  work  available.  Box  2425,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  young  woman, 
24,  wants  job  on  small  city  daily.  B. 
A.  cum  laude  degree  with  training  in 
journalism.  Beginner;  wants  experi¬ 
ence,  go  anywhere.  Box  2428,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  28,  veteran, 
single,  wants  reporter’s  or  editor’s  job 
on  daily  in  west  or  midw-est.  Some 
experience.  Box  2456,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced,  working  executive  inter¬ 
ested  in  daily  50,000  or  under.  Gets 
along  well  with  people.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  College.  Prefers  South  or 
Southw-est  but  will  go  anywhere.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $6500.  Age  38.  Box 
2443.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Now  employed  and  seeking  change. 
1.5  years’  experience  all  desks.  Best 
references.  Prefer  midwest.  Box  2457, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

TO  TAKE  OVER  ANY  TOP  SPOT  IN 
YOUR  newsroom.  20  years  on  some  of 
best  papers  in  the  East.  Prefer  plaee 
where  editors  are  also  expected  to  be 
active  in  civic  affairs.  Box  2422,  Edi- 
*or  4  Publisher, _ 

NEWS  man,  20  years’  experience 
stringer,  weekly  editor,  and  general 
news,  features  and  sports  small  daily 
wants  permanent  job  in  Florida. 
Chri.stian.  good  habits,  sober.  Box 
2423,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

NYU  .Toiirnalism  graduate.  Available 
February.  Honor  standiug.  Veteran. 
29.  Married.  Well  informed.  Studied 
British  government  as  International 
Institute  of  Education  Selectee.  Won 
’’Meet  the  Press”  radio  prize.  Harry 
Kursh.  754  Mace  Ave.,  New  York  67, 
New  York.  OL  4  0176. _ 

RADIO  News  Director,  28,  married. 
Leaving  WRZE.  York,  Pa.  3  years 
Dailies.  Pine  announcer.  Write  com¬ 
ment.  Minimum  $75.  Box  2372,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


36-YEAR-OLD  Sports  Editor.  With  20 
years’  experience  and  10  years  Radio 
work.  Box  2366,  Editor  4  Publiaher. 


RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER,  25,  eol- 
legs,  experience  email  daily,  now  edK 
tor  monthly  paper,  circulation  100,000. 
Award  winner.  Single.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2341,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  single,  vet¬ 
eran.  car,  can  give  you  coverage  on  all 
news  stories  and  sports.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2477.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER  or  Editorial  Assistant  on 
trade  publication.  Some  experience; 
ul.so  in  sales.  Pour  years  English  in¬ 
structor  in  New  'York,  Yale,  and 
.\then.s,  Greece.  .Age  27.  S.  Reiter, 
423  E.  71  St..  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER-REWRITE-DESK  MAN; 
native  New  York  City:  20  years  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  veteran,  cover 
all  beats;  sober;  thorough,  dependable. 
Traveled.  3  languages;  prefer  East 
U.  S..  ready  short  notice;  please  state 
sa’nry.  Box  2439,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  seven  years’ 
experimee  Pennsylvania  daily;  seeks 
spot  Pennsylvania.  New  .Ti-rsey.  New 
York  or  New  England;  radio  experi- 
enee;  veteran.  .Available  now.  Box 
2120.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Journalism  ma¬ 
jor — present  Sports  Editor,  college 
p.sper — Veteran.  6  months  part  time 
employment  with  metropolitan  daily — 
Experienced  in  make-up.  editing,  copy 
rending,  headline  writing.  Graduating 
February  1st.  Box  2446,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  40.000  daily,  wants 
job  in  southwest;  wife’s  health  forcing 
move.  Age  34.  amhitions.  ronseien- 
tiniis;  crisp  writer  on  all  phases.  Box 
2361,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


SW  EDITORS  PLEASE  NOTE:  Yonng 
woman,  photographer-feature  writer* 
five  years’  general  photo  daily  experi¬ 
ence  (sequence  photos  a  specialty.) 
plus  two  years  feature  writing,  wants 

Jnsition  on  daily  in  Southwest.  Air- 
orce  PRO  as  WAC.  Bylined,  both 
photo  and  feature.  P.  O.  Box  1374, 
Phoenix.  Arizona. 


TWO  YOUNG  MOUNTAINS  (Report¬ 
ers)  awaiting  Mahomet;  desire  posL 
fions — small  pnhlica*ion  ;  college  back¬ 
ground;  2  years  New  York  daily; 
Camels  leave  at  once.  Box  2436,  Edi* 
*o-  4  Piihlisher. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.,  newspaper, 
writing,  editing  or  public  relations  jo)> 
wanted  by  bachelor.  30.  with  AB, 
ioumalism.  political  science,  (’45); 
3  years’  experience  newspaper  report¬ 
ing.  editing;  training  in  engineering 
end  the  arts:  SDX;  commercial  pilot, 
SEL.  CFT.  Now  in  mid-West.  Box 
2407,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG  journalism  graduate,  college 
'ports  and  city  editor,  wants  job  with 
future.  Newspaper  and  radio  exper|« 
I  enee.  East  preferred.  Box  2473,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Pnblisher. 


SITUA'nONS  WANTED— 
MEfHANirAI 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  with  24  yearn 
pressroom  experience,  also  press  erect- 
■ng  experience.  Desires  change  for  per- 
«onaI  reason  which  can  he  discussed. 
Can  handle  and  get  along  with  help, 
full  cooperation  with  office.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  loyal,  denendable,  married, 
"o  drinker.  Box  2474,  Editor  4  Pub- 
iisher. 

u'4WTrn_ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 28 — Veteran,  5 
years  news,  commercial  experience. 
Ail-round  man.  Reasonshie  offer  any¬ 
where.  Daily  preferred.  Box  2418, 
Editor  4  Publisher 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EXPERIENCED  Press  Agent  available 
Immediately.  Former  Newspaperman. 
Excellemt  record  handling  shows, 
sports,  promotions.  Highest  references. 
Will  travel  anywhere.  Box  2388,  Edi- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  “for  males  only”  city  room 

is  about  as  old-fashioned  as 
giving  a  lady  your  seat  on  a 
street  car,  or  taking  your  hat 
off  in  elevators,  or  giving  her 
elbow  room  at  the  local  bar. 

There  may  be  a  few  such  city 
rooms  left,  just  as  there  most 
certainly  must  be  some  gentle¬ 
men  with  old-fashioned  man¬ 
ners.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  so-call^  fair  sex  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  journalism. 

W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
gave  a  whole  column  recently 
to  discussing  women  in  news¬ 
paper  work  and  the  transition 
of  the  city  room  from  a  “man’s 
world”  to  a  co-ed  status.  He 
agreed  the  ladies  have  “made 
the  grade”  ( contrary  to  the  most 
hopeful  expectations  of  some 
rabid  anti  -  feminists  among 
newsmen)  particularly  in  small 
towns,  and  have  even  broken 
down  barriers  in  large  cities  by 
expertly  handling  assignments 
that  formerly  were  for  men 
only. 

“Of  course,  there  will  alwavs 
be  reporting  that  a  man  will  do 
better  than  a  woman,  no  matter 
how  enthusiastic  she  may  be, 
but  that  very  enthusiasm  over 
her  work  is  an  asset  that  edi¬ 
tors  can’t  discount,”  Vorpe 
wrote.  “I  think  women  news¬ 
paper  writers,  no  matter  in 
what  department  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  exhibit  more  love  of 
their  work,  more  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  their  stories  in  print  than 
is  shown  by  many  of  the  young 
men  who  join  newspaper  staffs 
today.  The  older  men  in  the 
business  retain  that  joy  in  their 
work  acquired  in  earlier  days. 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
about  some  of  the  new  crop 
which  must  carry  on  when  the 
‘old  guard’  passes  out  of  the 
picture.  Maybe  the  young 
women  reporters  will  carry  the 
torch.” 

Maybe  they  will.  There  are 
already  quite  a  few  women  city 
editors,  managing  editors  and 
editors.  They  all  didn’t  “fall 
Into”  those  jobs — they  earned 
them.  And  that  means  they  dis¬ 
played  more  enthusiasm,  ca¬ 
pacity  and  ability  for  the  job 
than  the  men  around  them. 

If  the  testimony  of  an  old- 
timer  means  anything  to  the 
young  cubs  they  will  draw  a 
lesson  from  Vorpe’s  words.  Ad¬ 
vancement  comes  slowly  to  a 
person  who  looks  as  if  he  d'd 
the  job  because  he  had  to  and 
not  because  he  wanted  to  do  it. 
Naturally,  not  all  women  nor 
men  reporters  are  as  Vorpe  has 
pictured  them.  But  let  the  les¬ 
son  apply  where  it  fits. 


themselves  dirt  by  hiding  their 
age.  Invariably,  others  believe 
them  to  be  older,  instead  of 
younger,  than  they  actually  are. 

We  mention  this  only  because 
of  the  Emily  Post  incident.  A 
news  service  reporter  asked 
Mrs.  Post  for  her  age  and  was 
promptly  chided  for  a  breach 
of  etiquette  because  she  had 
never  disclosed  when  she  had 
been  born,  not  even  in  Who’s 
Who.  ’The  reporter  answered 
the  information  was  for  the 
files.  “Oh,  an  obituary,”  said 
Mrs.  Post.  “Well,  if  they’re  not 
going  to  print  it  until  I'm  dead, 
I  don’t  care.”  Whereupon  she 
revealed  her  age  as  75  and  the 
wire  service  carried  a  feature 
story  on  it. 

Judson  W.  Chapman,  editor 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News, 
reviewed  the  incident  in  his 
column  recently  and  charged 
the  wire  service  “whether  it 
realized  it  or  not,  violated  the 
cardinal  principle  of  journalism: 
it  violated  a  confidence.” 

There’s  not  much  doubt  about 
that. 

Chapman  continues:  “It  could 
be  argued  that  after  all  Mrs. 
Post  is  a  celebrity  ...  in  the 
public  prints  .  .  .  expected  to 
live  more  or  less  in  a  goldfish 
bowl,  and  the  fact  of  her  age 
is  a  trivial  matter.  It  could 
be,  but  not  with  potency  with 
me.  The  fact  of  the  age  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  trivial  to  her.” 

Maybe  so,  but  there  never  has 
been  a  good  reason  advanced 
for  this  female  fetish. 


WHILE  we’re  on  the  distaff 
side  we  might  as  well  devote 
the  whole  column  to  it. 

Anne  Campbell,  Detroit  News 
poet-newspaperwoman  and  wife 
of  a  newspaperman — wrote  a 
poem  about  ”A  Newspaper 
Man’s  Wife.”  She  read  it  to  the 
wives  of  the  AP  managing  edi¬ 
tors  at  a  luncheon  in  Detroit 
when  the  Association  met  there 
a  year  ago.  Newsmen’s  wive.s 
will  get  a  kick  out  of  it.  Maybe 
newsmen  and  newshens  will: 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-11  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-14  —  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Statler, 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  13-15 — Kansas  Press 
Assn.  57th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  14-13 — Allied  Daily 
Newspaper  annual  meeting, 
Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

Jail.  14-15  —  Northwest 
Missouri  Press  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing.  St.  Joseph. 

Jan.  14-16  —  Missouri  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  Columbia. 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Gibson,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Jan.  17  —  Ma.ssachusetts 
Press  Assn,  meeting.  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  17 — Missouri  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies  meeting,  Kansas 
City. 

Jan.  17-19  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn, 
meeting.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  18  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  win¬ 
ter  meeting,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-20~New  England 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
Hotel  Somerset.  Boston. 

Jan.  20 — California-Nevada 
Associated  Press  members’ 
annual  meeting.  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Jan.  20-22 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
California.  Fresno. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.  78th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Birmingham. 

Jan.  20-22 — University  of 
Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  36th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  21 — New  Hampshire 
Weekly  Publishers’  Assn,  an¬ 
nual  winter  meeting,  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel.  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.  81st  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 


Oklahomans 
Seek  $100,000 
For  Big  School 


Oklahoma  City — Opening  oi 
a  campaign  through  which  Okli' 
homa  publishers  expect  to  rain 
$100,000  toward  the  building  and 
equipping  of  a  greater  schoo! 
of  journalism  at  the  Universitj 
of  Oklahoma  was  announced  thij 
week  by  Tom  R.  Phillips,  cob- 
mitfee  chairman  and  publishe 
of  the  Holdenville  Daily  Nevt 

Associated  with  Phillips  ot 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
building  committee  are  Gerald 
“Cowboy”  Curtin,  Watonga  Rt 
publican;  Clyde  Muchmon 
Ponca  City  News;  H.  Merk 
Woods,  El  Reno  Americn 
Robert  V.  Peterson,  Norrm, 
Transcript,  and  Joe  W.  McBride 
Anadarko  Daily  News. 

“Preliminary  planning  durinj 
the  past  year  and  discussiom 
with  leading  Oklahoma  pub¬ 
lishers  Indicate  that  we  car 
reach  our  objective  during  thi 
coming  session  of  the  legislatim 
and  ask  the  Oklahoma  State  Re¬ 
gents  of  Higher  Education  to  al 
locate  sufficient  additional  fund 
to  build  a  great  journalisiq 
center  at  Norman,”  Phillip! 
said. 

The  building  will  be  dedicated 
as  a  memorial  to  the  deceased 
newspaper  men  and  women  o! 
the  state. 


PR  Plan  for  La-wyers 

Minneapolis — George  C.  Jor 
dan,  former  AP  foreign  correi 
spondent.  now  director  of  pub 
lie  relations  at  Olmsted  &  Foley 
Minneapolis  advertising  anci 
public  relations  agency,  hd 
been  named  to  draw  up  a  publii[ 
relations  program  for  the  Min 
nesota  State  Bar  Association. 


Still  Active  at  81 

Cincinnati,  O. — With  no  ide: 
of  retiring,  Charles  T.  Kelly,  81 
the  Times-Star’s  oldest  employe 
began  his  68th  year  on  tha 
paper,  Jan.  3.  He  started  as « 
printer’s  devil,  and  was  one  o 
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Wan\  Wife 


By  Anne  Campbell 


If  you  never  know  how  to  time  the  roast; 
If  the  guests  drift  in  long  before  the  host. 
If  he  loves  the  kids,  but  the  paper  most. 
You’re  the  wife  of  a  newspaper  man! 


If  the  air  is  blue  with  the  words  he  uses. 
If  you  want  him  for  bridge,  and  he  refuses: 
If  he  sits  in  a  game  and  always  loses. 


If  the  people  you  meet  are  interesting. 

If  you  never  know  whom  he’s  going  to 
bring; 

If  the  talk  at  your  board  has  a  world-wide 
ring. 

You’re  the  wife  of  a  newspaper  man! 


GETTING  further  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  women  and  their 
Job  competition  with  men,  one 
thing  has  always  irritated  us 
about  the  fair  sex  (in  or  out  of 
jobs)  and  that  is  their  aversion 
to  acknowledging  their  ages. 

Advancing  years  rarely  treat¬ 
ed  anyone  kindly,  usually  just 
the  reverse,  and  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  women  do 


You’re  the  wife  of  a  newspaper  man! 

If  he’s  always  lending  his  weekly  pay. 
And  giving  the  pass  you  want  away. 

If  he  plans  to  work  when  you  want  to  play. 
You’re  the  wife  of  a  newspaper  man! 


If  your  dreams  are  heavier  than  your  purse. 
If  you’re  mother  and  comrade,  wife  and 
nurse. 

If  you  look  at  another  and  think  he’s  worse. 
You’re  the  wife  of  a  newspaper  man! 


If  he  seems  to  be  blind  to  what  you  wear. 
To  the  startling  change  when  you  cut  your 
hair; 

If  he  looks  at  you  with  a  far-off  stare. 
You’re  the  wife  of  a  newspaper  man! 


If 


you’re  loyal,  kind  -  hearted,  good- 
humored,  too; 

If  you  love  the  guy,  and  I  know  you  do! 
There’s  nobody  quite  as  glad  as  you — 
You’re  the  wife  of  a  newspaper  man! 
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More  Linotype  faces  were  used  in  the  100  Best  Western  Books 
than  any  other  faces— evidence  of  Linotype's  leadership  in  type. 


Reference  for  Linotype  faces  over  the  last  ten 
years  is  proved  in  the  distinguished  exhibition  of 
100  Western  Books  by  the  Bounce  &  Coffin  Club 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

No  other  group  of  book  faces  in  the  exhibition 
won  such  wide  acclaim  as  the  Linotype  Janson, 
Baskerville,  Granjon,  Bodoni,  Bodoni  Book, 
Electra,  and  Estienne.  The  wide  choice  and  the 
beauty  in  Linotype  faces  provide  book  designers 


and  publishers  with  the  means  for  expressing 
creative  thought  more  effectively. 

The  universal  preference  for  Linotype  faces  is 
the  result  of  intensive  Linotype  research  in  type 
design.  Linotype  research  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  faces  for  every  publishing  need. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street  •  Brooklyn  5  •  New  York 
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S«C  In  Linotype  Sporton,  Crbar  and  tike  neie  Time#  Roman 
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IN  NATIONAL  LINAGE 


For  full  information 
on  advertising,  rates, 
or  the  market,  write 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
or  any  of  the  Scripps-Howard 

General  Advertising  offices. 


778,44)4  lines  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1948  as  compared  to  1,352,310 
nes  f«»r  the  same  period  in  1947. 


6,314.806  lines  through  October  1948  compared  to  5,572,055  lines  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1947. 


IN  ALL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE* 

10.647,739  lines  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  against  9,541,644 
lines  through  OctolxT  of  1947. 
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IN  CIRCULATIONf 

101,679  daily  ami  107,577  Sunday  average  for  1918  against  100,632 
daily  and  105,274  Sunday  average  in  1947. 


fA.  B.  C.  Report  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1 948. 
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